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NT of SCIENCE. 
Burlington House, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at EDIN- 

BURGH, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 3. 
President Elect. 

sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D. D.Sc. For.Sec.R.S. F.R 8.E. F.G.8,, 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 

Notice to Contributors of Memoirs.—Authors are reminded that the 
acceptance of Memoirs and the days on which they are to be read are, 
as far as possible, determined by Organizing Committees for the several 
Se tions before the beginning of the Meeting. Memoirs should be sent 
to the Office of the Association. 

Information about local i ag may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Edinburgh. 

- ” RIFFITH, 


G. GRI 
Assistant Genera! Secretary. 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields -ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE from 11 to 5 on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, in July and August.—Cards for Private days and for Students 
to be obtained from the Curator, at the Museum. 


NS TH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ORIENTALISTS, 1892. 

President—Prof. MAX MULLER. 

All communications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed to 
the Secrerartes, 22, Albemarle-street. 

Tickets, l/. ; Ladies, 10s. 

The Congress will be held September 5 to 12 

Prof. MAX MULLER’S Address will be delivered on the Morning of 
Monday, September 5, and Mr. GLADSTONE'S at 3 p.m. on September 7. 

N.B. Orientalists are informed that invitations have been received 
from Geneva for holding the Tenth Congress there. 
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NOTICE. 
RI GALLERY of the CORPORATION of 
LONDON, GUILDHALL, E.C. 
LOAN COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 
Admission free. 


— daily, 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 8 P.M. 


Will CLOSE THIS DAY, at 8 p.m. 


OROUGH of NOTTINGHAM MUSEUM and 
ART GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 

AUTUMN EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES and SCULPTURE. 

Pg above EXHIBITION will OPEN on SATURDAY, September 10th, 





Works will be received between the 15th and 17th of August inclusive. 
Forms and all particulars can be had on application. 

a G. HARRY WALLIS, Director and Curator. 
Nottingham Castle, June, 1892. 


OMPETITIVE PAINTINGS for BYRON, 

/ SHELLEY, KEATS PRIZES.—Burlington Gallery, 27, Old Bond- 
street. MONDAY and TUESDAY, 4th and 5th July.—Entrance, in- 
cluding Catalogue, 6d. 








TANTED, by a University Man of Literary 


y and Sees experience as a Writer, a position as 








capacit 
EDITOR, READRBR ; or T rary E 2nt.—Oxon 
University Hall, Gondor, ae ‘emporary Employment.—Oxon., 


MA!LRICULATION. —Would any -gentleman 
a RECOMMEND the best SCHOOL or TUITION to PREPARE a 
BOY for LONDON MATRICULATION ?—Address Mr. Gro. Gato, 53, 
Northbrook-road, Southampton. 





“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO, 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with ‘Technical Assistants. Students have 
an CpRORT ney of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings ; also of seeing and handling the various materials, plates, 
wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria-street, S.W. 
T HE ON SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 


be ie ee 
Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 


For Prospectuses apply to the Seeretary, Miss Srariz, 5, Cromwell- 
place, South Kensington, 8. W. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and 

EXHIBITIONS will be held in JULY.—For full particulars apply 
to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


G REEK LESSONS, with moderna pronunciation, 
a GIVEN by the DAUGHTER of a GREEK. Peasant speech of 
Greece taught.—Address A. Manrzoro, care of Stationer, 28, Upper 
George-street, Bryanston-square, W. 


FENCING, BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 
SION.—Mr. SULLIVAN, certificated first-class instructor in 
hysical exercises, from Aldershot Gymnasium, gives LESSONS in 
JEPORTMENT, Military, Musical, and Swedish Drill, Fencing with 

Foil or Rapier, Sword Play, and the Gloves. Highest references. The 

Exercises are a careful selection, approved by medical authority. 

ee and Colleges attended.—For terms address 57, Uverdale-road, 























- , i 
UBECK, GERMANY.— Comfortable HOME 
4 LIFE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, in the best part of the suburbs. 
First-class references. Number of boarders limited to six. Vacancy at 
present for two. Terms, for youths under sixteen, 50/. per annum; 
from sixteen to twenty, 60/.—Address Frau Opertenrer, Dr. Barth 
Hansa-strasse, Liibeck 


LADY highly RECOMMENDS a FRENCH 

PROTESTANT FAMILY, where she spent six months with her 
brother, to any ene desiring to Learn the French Language.—Address 
Pastevr Lavor, 152, Boulevard Pereire, Paris. 


[se MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 


(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
Salusbury-road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 

A full COURSE of TRAINING in pe ere for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate in the Theory and Practice of ‘Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools. 

Kindergarten ‘Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions 

College Year begins September 14, 1892. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation forthe London Teachers’ 
Diploma begins in January, 1893 














T° AUTHORS.—MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s. per 
1,000. Duplicate Copies, 6d. per 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) ; Pl 
from 5s. per Act. Shorthand Writers and Type-Writers poaianennn itotels, 
&e. The Metropolitan School of Shorthand, Limited, 27, Chancery-lane. 
Telephone No. 2,801. Telegrams ‘‘ Shorthand.” London 


TRANSLATIONS of every kind from and into 
GERMAN and FRENCH by experienced Linguist (Edi 
Translator of the Duke of Coburg’s Memoirs. vols. iii, and be nae ae 
works). Special technical knowledge. Highest references. ‘Terms 
0s ee ne words, or by contract.—Dr. Anprear, 52, New Broad- 














O AUTHORS and SOLICITORS,— 

Mr. H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Me 

Specialist in Copyright Valuations, will be happy co unkwene we 

VALUATION of LITERARY PROPERTY for Probate, Transfer, and 

fmf eg mone Particulars of Literary Investments and Partnerships to 
o licati 


gate-hill, EC. —St. Paul's Chambers, 19, Lud- 


RA. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 
UNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best 
of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates poten tn on behalf et con 
os pM Bd Reagyg | pemeres Safe Opinions 
. experience. es Cc i 

free.—la, Paternoster-row, Ec. : j 

‘ MITCHELL & CO, are instructed to DISPOSE 
PAPER Cue ee, RF ca ae a PROVINCIAL WEEKLY 
PAPER, m . i : 
Small Capit a AE ondon. ewspaper and Jobbing Plant. 


y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
¢ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations er 
Card o 


Probate or Purchase, I 
Terms on applicating. nvestigations, and Audit of Aecounts, &c. 


1 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


G REAT BARGAIN. —The COPYRIGHT and 


STEREO PLATES of Two ular CONTINENTAL GUIDES :— 
Fermanent Guide to Paris and the Suvirons, with Plan. 108 pP.; oa 
a Manual for ‘Tourists to Belgium, Holland, and the Khine, with Map, 

“ pp.—Apply to the Author, Dr. Loru, Atholl-place, Edinburgh. 


FoR SALE, COPYRIGHT and STEREO PLATES. 


—Comfort of the Scriptures for Young and Old. An Unique Idea 





P 

















of 
Seiden” Diary. 138 pp. Price 7/.7s,—Apply Dr. Loru, Atholl-place, 


XUM 





i Address Princ (te the Maria G rey Training College, Salusbury-road, 





Pus UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


grants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN, 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aber- 
deen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries. Edinburgh. Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Paisley. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


The Council invites applications for the LECTURESHIP in JURIS- 
PRUDENCE and ROMAN LAW and the TUTORSHIP in LAW now 
vacant in this College. A detailed Statement of the Duties and Emolu- 
ments of these Offices, which the Council wishes. if possible, to continue 
to combine, may be obtained from the Registrar. —Applications, with 
references, should be sent no: later than July ll. The Lecturer and 
Tutor will be expected to enter on his duties on September 29. 

H. W. HOLDER, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH 
will on MONDAY, the 1Sth of July next, or some subsequent day, pro- 
ceed to the appeintment of the ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY in the University. 

The period of office is Three Years from October Ist next. ‘The office 
can be held only by a Member of the General Council of one of the 
Universities of Scotland. 

The Salary is 12ul. r annum, with an allowance of 10/. a year for 
travelling and other expenses to the Examiner if not resident in Edin- 
burgh or the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Duties include taking part in the Examinations preliminary to 
Entrance on Study for Graduation in Law, Medicine. and Science. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Monday, llth July next, sixteen copies of his application (one of which 
should be signed) and sixteen copies of any testimonials he may desire 
lance Applicants who send in testimonials must not send more 
than four. 


N.B.—The Duties and Remuneration of the Additional Examiner may 
require to be modified when the C issi 3’ Ordi No. ll, 
Regulations for Degrees in Arts, and No. 13, Regulations as to Examina- 
tions, shall have been approved by Her Majesty in Council. 


M. C. TAYLOR, Interim Secretary. 
University of Edinburgh, June 21st, 1892. 




















REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 


| ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acquired 


Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


ARIS.—The ATHENAUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 








WOLVERHAMPTON MUNICIPAL SCHOOL 
of ART. 


REQUIRED, a SECOND MASTER, to Commence in September next. 
Must have full Certificate of Group I. Experience in Design preferred. 
Would be required to give the greater part of his time. 

Apply before July 14th, stating salary desired, to the Secrerary. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
PROFESSQ@RSHIP of LAW. 
The Council invite applicatio: ‘Tor the PROFESSORSHIP of LAW. 
Applications, with references, ould be sent, on or before the 





' 16th July, to the Recisrrar, from whom particulars may be obtained. 


E. LONDINI, Registrar. 


HILDREN’S PORTRAITS.—The delicacy and 

/ finish of Dickinson & Foster’s work is peculiarly well suited for 

Portraits of Children and Ladies. Examples may be seen at No. 114, 
New bond-street, W. 


YHE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


A U T oO ss a P E. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 

Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. ‘This process is noted for its excel- 











| lence in 


COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 

PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 

and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palwo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a description of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and 
designs of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 


2 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 





G R AV UR SE 











Catalogues. 
E L & I S58 & EL V¥ 8 ¥, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
PARTS I. and II. of GENERAL CATALOGUE 


(A—C) (D—E) now ready, price 1s. each. 
Subscription for the Catalogue, complete in Five Parts, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, Church - street, 
a Paddington Green, London, W. . 
CATALOGUE (52 pp.) of Better-Class SECON D-HAND BOOKS free on 
application. Specialities, Well-Bound Works, America, Antiquarian, 
Australia, Curious, Early Printed, Heraldry, Standard First Editions. 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Doyle, Phiz, Illustrated Books generally. 
Libraries Purchased. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ars om) supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, 80. O-SQUARE. 








THE MIDLAND BOOKMEN beg to announce 

that their NEW CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS and 
latest Remainders may now be had, post free, on application to the 
Second-hand Book Department, Midland Educational Company, Limited, 
Birmingham. 





Just published, 


NATALOGUE of ILLUSTRATED BOOKS on 
Painting, Engraving, Etching, Costume, Architecture, Ornament, 
Decoration, Drawings, Landscape, Portraits. Catalogues, &c., post free. 
James Rimett & Son, 91, Oxford-street, London, W. 
Also (lately puplished), CATALOGUE of Books, Engravings, and 
Drawings on the Topography of Great Hritain, &c., including many 
County Histories. Books and Engrayings Bought for full cash value. 
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ZIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 





([REGASEIS, ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS. 


Ready this day, price Sixpence, 
“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, No. 245. 
MANUSCRIPTS on Vellum, Sacred and Profane, 


of the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries, Written and Illuminated 
by English, French, Flemish, Dutch, German, and Italian Scribes 
and Artists. 

RARE OLD BOOKS in all Languages, including 
excellent examples of the Early Presses, some printed on vellum, a 
few unique, with Autograph Inscriptions and scholarly Anno- 
tations. 

BOOKBINDINGS, remarkable for their beauty, 
age, scarcity, or as bearing indications of former ownership by great 
book collectors and celebrated historical personages. 

Large-Paper Issue, price 2s. (Only 50 for sale.) 


“CAXTON HEAD,” 232, High Holborn, W.C. 








A Collection of Engraved Portraits of Nell Gwyn 
Dr. Johnson, and Shakespeare, ; 
HODGE 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON «& 
st 


Sales by Auction 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 
Second Portion of the Collection of Autograph Letters. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 4, and T'wo Following Days, at 

1 o' i y, the SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION of 

=NGLISH and AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the 

late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bert., F. &c:, of Middle Hill, Wor- 

vestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, containing a fine 
Series of Letters relating to America. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 1 

reet, Strand, W.C. on THURSDAY, July 7, at i otiock pounetan 

COLLECTION of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, formed for the ee: 
of Illustrating P. Cunningham's Life of Nell Gwyn, and other 

also an excensive Collection of Portraits of Dr. Samuel Johnace a al 

| } steven a ya EO ae a a Water-Colour and Other 

rawings by J. M. Wrig! off, &c., illustratiy. 

Shakespeare. ; ‘i ‘ ssiaes Plays ot 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may-de had, 


8., 





First Portion of the valuable Stock of the late 
Mr. E. W. STIBBS, Bookseller, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 

street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 8, and Four Following 
1 o’clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the valuable and extensi 
STOCK of the late Mr. EDWAR. . STIBBS, Bookseller, including 
Alibone’s Dictionary of English Literature—Brydges’s Works— 
Own Times and Reformation in England, on Large Pa T—Ackermann’ 
Westminster Abbey and Oxford — Archaica and Heliconia— Brij 4 
Architectural Antiquities—Burney’s History of Music—Seroix @’ 





Valuable Bocks in fine bindings, the Property of a Gentleman. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
4, and Following Day, 


street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 
BOOKS, the 


at 1 o'clock precisely, exceedingly choice and valuable 
Property of a GENTLEMAN, comprising Books in elegant bindings 
by the most eminent French Binders, from the time of Le Gascon to 
the present period, many with Arms on the sides, including those of | court, Histoire de l’Art par les Monuments—Hakluyt’s Voyages— 
Clement XI., Mazarin, Colbert, Prince Engene, the Due de Luynes, the | leian Miscellany— Domesday Book — Dugdale’s Monasticon and g 
Comtesse de Verrue, &c., from the Collections of Longepierre, Re- Paul’s— Horatii Opera incidit J. Pine—McKenny’s History of the 
nouard, Pixérécourt, La Bédoyére, De Montesson, Yeméniz, Double, | Indian Tribes—Linschoten’s Voyages—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes 
Didot, &c.—also important English Works in fine bindings, including | and Illustrations—Evelyn and Pepys’s Diaries—Stafford Gallery—Sstow’ 
Turner's Liber Studiorum—Claude’s Liber Veritatis—Gulliver’s Travels, London—splendid Books of Engravings—Aldines and Elzeyirs, 5 
First Edition— Robinson Crusoe, 1719, &e. May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; it oonm 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. on receipt of four stamps. 














T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—Messrs. W. 

SPEAIGHT & SONS, the old-established Newspaper Printers, 
are at liberty to undertake the PRINTING ofa First- 
Can print 24,000 copies per hour, folded and cut 





Fetter-lane, E.C., 
Class NEWSPAPER. 
on Hoe press. 


.EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., 
PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing and 
Publi-hing of first-class Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, 
&c., inthe best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest improvements 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign 
Type, and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Depart- 
ments conducted. Telephone, 2759. Telegraph, “‘ Africanism, London.”’ 


N UDIE’S 








SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogue of English Pooks for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Fleoks, ls. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
ree. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 





QTAMPS.—WANTED, a COLLECTION, Small 
se ai Loose or Fixed. References given —Dunpanion, Moffat, 
Scotland. 





, a 
~CROPE’S DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON 
W) FISHING, 1843, 51. 10s.—Scrope’s Art of Deer Stalking, 1838, 51. 
(Both First Editions.)—Alken’s Life of John Mytton, 1837, Second 
Edition, 5l. 5s.—Rowlandson’s Vicar of Wakefield, 24 Coloured Plates, 
1823, 51. All bound original cloth, uncut. Letters only for particulars. 
Address E, Moore, 61, Chandos-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


‘ 1 1 
O BE SOLD, THEATRICAL CRITICISMS 
and NOTICES as published in the Daily Papers, Weekly and 
Monthly Periodicais, &c., and illustrated by Steel Engravings, Prints, 
Chromos, &c., from 1856 to the End of 1891. The work consists of 10 vols. 
(13 by 11), bound in cloth, comprising the (21) years 1856-1876. Pasted 
down, but not bound, comprising the (9) years 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
87, 90. In slip only, the (6) years 84, 85, 86, 58, 89, 91_—Address W. E. S., 
Budleigh Cottage, 33, Brook Green-road, Hammersmith, W. 


LADY has a fine old OAK LONGSETTLE, 
4 ARMCHAIR, WRITING TABLE, and large handsome old OAK 
CABINET, FOR SALE. All most elaborately carved; perfect preserva- 
tion. Particulars forwarded.—Crcomwell House, Morton, Nor hallerton. 














UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close to 
Common, three minutes’ from S.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 





CHISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
143 acres of esi charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360/. per annum. No 
premium.—Detailed particulars, &c.,may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
burst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cuarrett, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln’s 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 00., LTD, 


MODERN SCIENCE. 


ETHNOLOGY in FOLK-LORE. By G. Laurence Gomme, Presi- 


dent of the Folk-lore Society. Crown 8vo. 2s. €d. 
“*Mr. Gomme’s method is a fruitful one, and his results are startling enough.” — Times, 
“An interesting and instructive volume.”—Daily News. 


COUNT CAVOUR, GARIBALDI, &c. 


The MAKING of ITALY, 1856-70. By The OClery. With 


Sketch-Maps of Magenta, Solferino, Palermo, the Roman Provinces, &c. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“* An admirable record of events.”—Daily Chronicle. : : 
‘The narrative goes trippingly along Has long been needed.”—Saturday Review. 


“Well written, and amply deserves attentive perusal.”— World, 
‘“‘ An able and interesting work.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE “G.W.R.” AND THE ‘GREAT EASTERN.” 


DIARIES ot SIR DANIEL GOOCH, BART. With an Intro- 


ductory Notice by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits and an Illustration. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ These diaries are a thrilling romance of science, commerce, and industry. We share and sympathize in the diarist’s 
entbusiasm when he tells of his early struggles with mechanical difficulties which experts and theorists had pronounced 


insuperable.”—Saturday Review. 3: 
“A singularly honourable and laborious career stands modestly self-revealed.”—Speaker. 


THE LATE MEMBER FOR FINSBURY. 


The LIFE of FRANCIS DUNCAN, C.B. R.A. M_P., late Director 


of the Ambulance Department of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England. By HENRY BIRDWOOD BLOGG, 
Vicar of Frodsham, Cheshire. With an Introduction by the LORD BISHOP of CHESTER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“The story, on the scale and in the spirit in which Mr. Blogg has written it, is worth telling.”—Scotsman, 


** An admirable biography.”’—Speaker. 
LATIN AND ENGLISH. 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Latin Text, with Translation on 


opposite pages. Crown 8vo. buckram, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 
“‘ The most useful edition yet published.”—Guardian. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE LIFE OF A PRIG.’ 
EGOSOPHY. By “The Prig.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
““«The Prig’ enforces his lessons in his own original way. He affects to teach the science of ‘ Egosophy,’ or the best 


methods of promoting worldly self-interest and pleasure, underlying all his remarks being a constant and mingled stream 
of subtle irony and gentle sarcasm. His meditations ought to bear fruit, for they are readable, and there are many, very 


many, to whom his ironical studies would apply.”—Catholic Times. 
COMMUNITY LIFE IN LONDON. 


THROUGH TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“That this is a clever, well-written book soon becomes evident to the reader, 


VOX CLAMANTIS. Post 8vo. 6s. 
“ Belongs to a class of works which, setting out by describing the antagonistic attitude assumed to-day by the teach- 
ings of the Church and the Chair, go on to take one side or another, and do their best in argument.”— Scotsman. 


LIFE’'S GREATEST POSSIBILITY: an Essay on Spiritual 


Realism. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
“ An earnest, well-intentioned, and well-written piece of work.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A SONG-BOOK of the SOUL. By Marjory G. J. Kinloch. Small 


crown 8vo. 5s ” 
“« Miss Kinloch’s verse must be commended for its careful workmanship and for the purity of its ee 


CARMELA; or, the Plague of Naples. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GRANITE DUST: Fifty Poems. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
London: Paternoster House, Charirg Cross-road, W.C. 


who will not find any temptation to skip.” 
Spectator. 
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Engravings and Drawings, the Property of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will ett by pe peotealda S =H — House, No. 13, Wellington- 

Street, Strand, W.C., on FRID. aeaay at 1 o'clock precisely, MIS- 

NEOUS Wenrav INGS a DRAWINGS, the Property of a 
NOBLEMAN: comprising English and Foreign Portraits—an extensive 
of Book-Plates and other Prints, suitable for illustratin, 

e_-Caricatures and Humorous Roles tein Engravings ond 

by or after the Old Masters—Drawin; pee ortant Members 

of the Sketching Club; also a large Assemblage of Drawin: ip by the 

Old Masters—Sporting Prints—Fancy Subjects—a few Books, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


‘A Collection of Greek Coins, the Property of a Private 
Gentleman. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL nae AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of GRE EK COINS, the Property of a Private GENTLE- 
MAN, comprising rare Examples, in fine perservation, of Magna-Greacia, 
Sicilia, Macedonia, Thessalia, the Peloponessos, the Greek Islands, and 
Asia Minor. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


Engravings, Modern Etchings, and Drawings, the Property of 
the late WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
hfe SELL by ett at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
nd, W.C., THU. RSDAY, July 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAY TINGS, MODERN ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS, the Property 
of the late WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, Esq., including Examples of 
fitcererer Beham, Albert Diirer, Lucas yan Leyden, George Pencz, 
Rembrandt, Martin Schon uer, &c "Modern Etchings by Alma Tadema, 
Evershed, ‘Sherborn, and Whistler—Oil Paintings and Drawings in 
Water Colour by William Blake and Dante Gabriel Rossetti—and 
Sketches by Alma Tadema, Maclise, Millais, A. and S. Solomon, and 
others. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues ‘may be had; if by post, 














The Collection of Topographical and other Medals formed 
by the late WILLIAM BLADES, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
_ ad py. rgb ghee at their ro une. No. 13, Wellington- 
street, W.c., UES DAY, July 12, at 1 ‘o'clock precisely, Poa 
se TION of TOPOGRAPHICAL and ake MEDALS, COINS. 
formed by the late WILLIAM BLADES, Esq., including Medals pene 
in honour or memory of celebrated Printers in all parts of Europe, and 
forming together an ‘almost unique Collection. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. on receipt of two stamps. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION = THE FIRST VOLUME. 
Now ready, Vol. I. super-royal 8vo. 12s. net, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John 


RICHARD GREEN, LL:D., Hon. Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J.R.GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. Vol. I. Containing Parts I.-X., with 10 Coloured Plates and numerous IIlustrations. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Altogether this Edition of the ‘ History’ will be far and away the best that has been 


ublished.” 
° ~TIMES.—‘‘ Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected illustrations...... Cannot fail to sustain and increase the 


popularity of that fascinating survey of national history.” 
GLOBE.—“ Likely to be the most thorough production of its species.” 
NEW BOOK BY PROF. C. F. BASTABLE. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. net, 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By C. F. Bastable, Professor of Political 


Economy at Trinity College, Dublin. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ It is likely to be a standard work...... It will be welcomed by students of political science ev erywhere, 
and not a few men more or less prominent in political or municipal life will find instruction and warning in its pages. 
NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s, net, 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, and PROBLEMS of PAST 


and PRESENT TIMES. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Dublin. Second 


Edition. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ETHICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. By HENRY SIDGWICK, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of ‘ The Methods of Ethics.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. By Charles Dickens. 


Illustrations. 











With 41 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. 


ALDIS WRIGHT. In9 vols. Vol. VII. Timon of Athens, Julius Cesar, Macbeth, Hamlet. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 393, JULY, 1892, price 1s., contains :— 


- DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 15, 16. 5. MIDSUMMER MAGIC. By Vernon Lee. 
» MONTAIGNE. By Arthur Tilley. 6. EDUCATION for the COLONIES. By Arthur Montefiore. 


1 

2. 

3, The FORCES of DISORDER. 7. The REAL HISTORIAN, 

4, The BHUT-BABY. 8. A LESSON in THRIFT. By E. Chilton, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For JULY, price 6d., contains :— 
1, JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. With Portrait. 5. a SPEND a CHEAP HOLIDAY in NORWAY. 


ary Howarth. Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 
2,ROUND HENLEY REGATTA REACH. 6. IN a SCOTCH LOCH. Dix Lerron. 
Mackenzie. Illustrated. 


7. GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY WORKS at STRATFORD. 
3, The MAN WHO WAS BRAVE. Alan Adair (Mrs. J. 


Alex. P. Parker, Sec. to Loco. Superintendent. With 
— Illustrations by R. Catterson ne ee Claes See. 
mith. 


8. RIMINI. Helen Zimmern. [Illustrations by Norberto 
Pazzini. 

4, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. W. R. Scott, First 

Sen. Mod. T.C0.D. F.R.S.A. (Ireland). 


Roderick 


9. A DEPLCRABLE AFFAIR. 8, 9. Concluded. Illus- 


trations by L. Leslie Brooke. 





NOW READY, royal 8vo. 5s. 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
1, ARTICLES : naan = er el VALUE of 


ON INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL COMPARI- Aneurin Williams. 
SONS. Robert Giffen. THRIFT in GREAT BRITAIN. Rowland Hamilton. 


ON the ORIGIN of MONEY. Prof, Menger. A WEAKNESS in the GERMAN IMPERIAL 


SOCIALISM. John Graham Brooks. 
An ATTEMPT to ESTIMATE the CIRCULATION of II. REVIEWS. III. NOTES and MEMORANDA. IV. 
the RUPEE. F. 0. Harrison. 


RECENT PERIODICALS and NEW BUOKS. 
MACMILLAN & Co, London, 


BULLION STANDARD. 


A Collection of British Military and Naval War Medals. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
eet oy LL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Stra W.C., on THURSDAY, July 14, at 1 o'clock Eaten 
a COLLECT. ION of BRITISH MILITARY and NAVAL WAR M LS 
Miscellaneous Medals and Decorations, Greek and Roman Soins, = 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Theological Library of the late Rev. J. ELLISON—Law and 
Miscellaneous Library of a Barrister—Complete Series of the 
* London Gazette,’ Sc. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
July 6,and Two Following Days, at I o'clock, several COLLECTIONS 
of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS (as above), comprising Gill's Bible, 
9 vols —Caryl on Job, 2 vols.—Lange’s Commentary, 24 vols —The 
Homiliat to isss—The Works of C.H. Spurgeon, Dr. Parker, Dr. Flinton, 
Dean Stanley, J. Carlisle, F. W. Robertson, Dean Vaughan, Krause, 
Arthur Roberts, and other well-known Divines—The Ecclesiastical 
Histories of Robertson, Stoughton, Collier, Soames, Waddington, 
Lamson, Fuller, &¢.—Burke’s Works, 9 vols. —Reclus’s yon gh 
18 vols. '~Campbell’s Chancellors, &c., 11 vols.—Taylor’s House of 
Orleans, 3 vols.—Fairfax Correspondence, 4 vols.—Diaries of Evelyn 
and Pepys, 10 vols.—Lives of the Norths, 3 vols.—Grote’s Plato and 
Rey e, 5 vols —Waagen’s Art Treasures, 4 vols.—Lane’s Arabian 
ights, 3 vols.—Doran’s Annals of the Stage, 3 vols. Large Paper— 
‘olley Cibber’s Apology, 2 vols.— The pod tags of 8. Smiles, Gosse, 
pa Buckland, Sir 8. Baker, H. M. tanley, W. Frith, C. Kingsley, 
Rider Haggard, Anstey, Beat Black. “> ~The ‘London Gazette,’ 
1829 to 1889, 216 vols.—The Graphic, 44 vols.—Journal of Science, 21 vols. 
—Iron, 1879 to 1889, 21 Bac and duplicates of recent Magazines and 
Serials from a West-End Club—Statutes at Large and Public General 
Statutes, 61 vols. bispaecteny in King’s Bench—Books of Reference, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


FRIDAY NEXT, 
Photographic Apparatus and Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Grest Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, July 8, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, CAMERAS in many 
sizes—Lenses by best makers—a large quantity of Mounts, » 
Plates, Printing Frames, &c.—Cigars—Cigarettes—' Tea—Books—Tele- 
scopes—Microscopes — Opera Glasses— Alt Azimuth Instrument by 
Dollond—Ship’s Chronometer—and the usual Miscellaneous Property. 
on view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 















FRIDAY, July 15, 

Important Sale of Microscopes and Apparatus. 
M®é. J. C. STEVENS will include in his SALE 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on FRIDAY, July 15, BINOCULAR an MONOCULAR 
MICROSCOPES by R. and J. Beck, alarge assortment of Oil immer- 
sion and other Object Glasses, Polarizing Apparatus, Mounting Ma- 
terials, Objects and expensive Cabinets, and everything connected with 
the Microscope. 


- is view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 





Miscellaneous a including the Library of the late G. F. 
GILBEY, Esq., of High Elms, Hackney. 


ESSRS. PUL TICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 

WEDNESDAY, July 6, and Two Toners Days, at ten minutes "past 
1 o'clock recisely, a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including the L IBRARY of the late G. F. GILBEY, Esq., of High Elms, 
Hackney, comprising Angas’s South Australia— Fétis, Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens—O’Donovan’s Annals of Ireland—Acker- 
mann’s Oxford and Cambridge — Sussex Archeological Collections— 
Early English Text Society's Publications—Chronicles and Memorials, 
100 vols.—Publie Records, 85 vols.—Adolphus’s Memoirs of Bannister, 
enlarged into 4 vols. 4to., extensively iUlustrated—First Editions of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, and Leigh Hunt—MSS. on vellum—Illus- 
trated Books relating to London—raré Old Maps of, and Books on, 
America and the Colonies, &c. 

Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


Tus 


The CHOICE of ENGLAND. 

The AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

ASTRONOMY and WORSHIP in ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Lockyer. 








NINTEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY, 1892. 

By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

By Edward Delille. 

By J. Norman 


A JOURNEY to ENGLAND in 1663. By J. J. Jusserand. 
MUSIC for the MASSES. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. By Prof. Mahaffy. 
JAMAICA RESURGENS. By his Grace the Duke of St. Albans. 
The SITUATION in CENTRAL ASIA. By Arminius Vambéry. 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Elliot, G.C.B. 
TURKISH MARRIAGES VIEWED from a HAREM. By Adalet. 
The IMPENDING ELECTIONS in ENGLAND and AMERICA. By 
Andrew Carnegie. 
WHY I SHALL VOTE for the UNIONISTS :— 
(1) By the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
(2) By “ayo a 


(3) By E. H. Ca 

(4) Ry H._N. Hamilton Hoare. 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(0) 


By John Glove 
By the Rev. pe Mursell. 
Ry the Rey. W. H. Dallinger. 
By P: oa J. Romanes. 
By T. W. Allie 
By Aubrey de v ‘ere. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
Conducted with the Assistance of 
REGINALD W. MACAN, M.A., at Oxford. 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., at Cambridge. 
Contents of the Double Number (JULY and AUGUST). 

1. The —s UNION of TEACHERS. By the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley. 

PROPOSED SCHEME of PENSIONS for ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
By the Rey. C. G. Gull, M.A., Chairman of the Pensions Sub- 
Committee of the Headmasters’ Association. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION and the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, 
G.C.8.I. C.L.E., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 

WHAT SHALL SCHOOL-GIRLS READ? By Elizabeth Dawes, M.A. 

The ORGANIZATION of SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

TRANSLATIONS from COMENIUS. By Foster Watson, M.A. 

ANIMAL COLOURATION : the Apodide. 

The MONTH: Oxford, Cambridge, and General Notes. 

The SUMMER MEETING of the HEADMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

BOOKS for PRIZES: Descriptive Notices of a large number of 
Books snitable for Prizes. With 20 Illustrations selected from 
the Books. 

Price One Shilling ; post free, 1s. 1jd. Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. 
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London: 2, Creed-lane, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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—_—¥_>— 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 
are appearing in the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE for JULY, 1892— 
GOD’S FOOL, by Maarren Maaertens, 
Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Love,’ ‘ The 
Sin of Joost Avelingh,’ &c., and AUNT 
ANNE. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


———>——_ 
JUST READY, 


The STORY of a PENITENT SOUL. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
NOW READY, 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. By Mrs. 


PAUL KING. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, and what 


Happened There. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





NOW READY, 


WESTOVER’S WARD. By Algernon 
RIDGEWAY. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

‘*The author of this book is a coming man, very nearly if 
uot quite come. The novel is singularly clever.”— World. 

“Mr. Ridgeway’s sketches of men and manners, theatrical 
and otherwise, ‘out West’ are spirited and vividly graphic. 
He is no less successful in painting the inhabitants of the 
old Virginian household, in which Westover's parents try to 
civilize Angela for their dead son’s sake. The opening scene 
is placed at Alamosa, in South-Western Colorado, at which 
old Spanish settlement there are- woven the threads of a 
comedy of errors that is developed with an unfailing vivacity 
overlying a vein of deeper feeling.”—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE,’ 


THAT WILD WHEEL. By Frances 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of ‘Madame Leroux,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘‘The author's faculty for making vigorous and lifelike 
character-studies is very conspicuous...... Nothing can be 
better than the keen observation and good- tempered ridicule 
bestowed on the ways and manners of Madame Martin’s 
third-rate pension and its frequenters.”—Morning Post. 





At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalis. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


NEW 3s. 6d. EDITION. 


Sale over One Million Copies, 
EAST LYNNE. (Two Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand.) 
The CHANNINGS. (One Hundredth Thousand.) 

Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. (Seventy-third Thou.) 
The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
VERNER’S PRIDE. (Thirty-ninth Thousand.) 
ROLAND YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
MILDRED ARKELL. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
TREVELYN HOLD. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The RED COURT FARM. (Thirty-seventh Thousand.) 
WITHIN the MAZE. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
LADY ADELAIDE. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
OSWALD CRAY. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
ANNE HEREFORD. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
DENE HOLLOW. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
EDINA. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
A LIFE’S SECRET. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
— — (Now appears for the first time in e cheap 
orm. 

BESSY RANE. (Twenty-fith Thousand.) 
PARKWATER. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
The UNHOLY WISH, &c. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 
MASTER of GREYLANDS. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
POMEROY ABBEY. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
ADAM GRAINGER, &c. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 

The Volumes are in crown 8vo. size, bound in scarlet 
cloth, and lettered on the side. Each one sold separately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


—@o—— 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. 


LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 3 vols. 


OF the WORLD WORLDLY. By 
Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 
2 vols. Second Edition. 

“Those who are accustomed to take delight in Mrs. Forrester’s clever 
representations of society will assuredly find her last novel quite up to 
her usual mark.”— World. 

““<Of the World Wordly’ is eminently readable, and excellent in tone 
and moral.”—Giobe. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By 


GERTRUDE M. HAYWARD, Author of ‘Dulcibel.’ 3 vols. 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By W. H. 
DE WINTON. 2 vols. 
“<«St. Michael’s Eve’ isa wholesome and interesting novel, written 
with good taste in good English.”— World. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the 
Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘An Old Man’s Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The book is not merely clever; it is healthy and agreeable.”—Globde. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By Hilary 


DECCAN. 3 vols. 
“There is an abundance of incident, and, inasmuch as the tale 
concerns Irish men and women, it need scarcely be added that there is 


no lack of wit and humour in these entertaining pages.” _ 
Daily Telegraph. 


A MASQUERADER. By Algernon 


GISSING, Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“There is a certain dignity of tone and feeling in it which is very 
attractive—a mingl implicity a busi the knowledge 
and cultus of Nature, and a veritable belief in true love and that ‘ Love 
is Enough,’ which we have come to miss somehow in these latter days, 
and greet with a surprised welcome.”— World. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, each 8s, 6d. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 


FENN. 








ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice 
WHITEY. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. 


NINETTE. By the Author of ‘Vera,’ 


‘Blue Roses,’ &c. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


By M. E. LE CLERC. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
BACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS HANNAH. 

ABO i 

A LIFE for LIFE. The UNKIND WORD. 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 

The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 


NATURE. in a Colony. 
WISE 84WS8 and MODERN |" ZAi7S of AMERICAN 


INSTANCES, The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEO FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIB, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 


NEW BOOKS. 
—~— 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 


Ready this day, price 15g, net, in cloth; or in 
half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 


Volume XXXI. (KENNETT—LAMBART) of the 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 
1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly 
until the completion of the work. 


Notre.—A new and full Prospectus of ‘The Dic. 
tionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen 
Pages, may be had upon application. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & 00,’8 
POPULAR 2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s, ; 
and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By 


ROY TELLET, Author of ‘ The Outcasts,’ &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, 


Author of ‘Demos,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a 


NEW AUTHOR. Fcap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 
2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS, 


Fcap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. each ; and limp 
red cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 


NEW GRUB STREET. 
GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘ Demos,’ &c. 
[Ready July 26. 
EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the 
Indian Mutiny. By R. E. FORREST, Author of ‘The 
Touchstone of Peril,’ &c. [Heady August 26, 


NEW NOVELS BY W. E. NORRIS 
AND S. BARING GOULD. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGA- 
ZINE for JULY contains the Opening 
Chapters of 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 
viz. MRS. CURGENVEN of CUR- 
GENVEN, by S. Barixe Gov, 
Author of ‘Mehalah, &c., and The 
COUNTESS RADNA, by W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ &c. ; also the fol- 
lowing Contributions: —UN DER GREEN 
LEAVES, by A Son or tHE Marsnes— 
REMINISCENCES of CLERICAL DUTY 
—The LITTLE NAPOLEON of CARI- 
BOU — HOME - SICKNESS — OAK 
CHESTS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
Price Sixpence. 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 
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BELGIUM. 


Tus is the first time for two-and-twenty 
years that the signature of Emile de Lave- 
leye is not to be found at the foot of the 
Atheneum’s annual survey of French and 
Flemish literature in Belgium. 

Death carried off the great publicist in the 
first days of last January. Our loss is all 
the more cruel because he was engaged upon 
a great treatise on political economy in which 
he proposed to collect together all his doc- 
trines. A work of this nature containing 
his political ideas he had just completed 
in the two volumes of his last book, ‘Le 
Gouvernement dans la Démocratie,’ of which 
the European press has extolled the merits 
at the same time that it has deplored the 
decease of the writer. A jury nominated by 
the Government has just awarded to this 
valuable monograph the quinquennial prize 
of 5,000 francs given for a work dealing 
with the moral and political sciences. 

Although Flemish by birth, Emile de 
Laveleye was one of the most masterly 
writers of French in Belgium. His style was 
notable for clearness and singular simplicity 
combined with genuine elegance. He was the 
best of the foreign contributors to the Revue 
des deux Mondes, and, besides his celebrated 
articles on political economy and contem- 
porary history, he published a pretty little 
novel, entitled ‘ Marina.’ 

If the economic and social sciences are not 
cultivated in Belgium by any one possessed 
of the wide-spread fame of Emile de Lave- 
leye, each year produces some works of 
value. For instance, under the title of ‘ Les 
Masuirs,’ M. P. Errera has given to the 
world some interesting researches, historical 
and juridical, into ancient forms of col- 
lective property in Belgium; while M. E. 
Vander Velde has made a brilliant début 
with two volumes on the ‘ Associations pro- 
fessionnelles d’Artisans et d’Ouvriers.’ His 
work, full of Socialist theories, completes 
that of M. Mahaim which I mentioned last 
year. Again, in his ‘ Etudes sur les Ques- 
tions ouvri¢res’ M. de Quéker examines the 
interference of the public authorities, espe- 
cially from the Belgian point of view. M. 
Louis Richald has investigated carefully a 





complicated problem in ‘Les Finances com- | 


munales en Belgique,’ and M. S. Deploige 
has written a conscientious brochure on ‘ Le 
Referendum en Suisse.’ In his «‘ Anthropo- 
logie criminelle’ Dr. X. Francotte has 
studied the theory of Lombroso and the 
method of anthropometric identification pur- 
sued by Dr. Bertillon. The Paris Faculty 
of Law has crowned the ‘ Essai sur la Con- 
dition politique de la Femme,’ by M. L. 
Franck. M. P. Combes has produced an 
original book on ‘ Les Civilisations ani- 
males.’ 

Theological science has been enriched by 
a few works of importance, of which I may 
mention the Hibbert Lectures of Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, ‘L’Idée de Dieu d’aprés 
l’Anthropologie et Y Histoire’; ‘Les Reli- 
gions de la Chine,’ by Mgr. de Harlez ; and 
the remarks on the chronology of the first 
six chapters of Esdras by the Jesuit Father 
Van Hoonacker. 

Turning to ancient history, I find another 
Jesuit, Father Delattre, summing up the 
progress of Assyriology during the last eleven 
years, and M. Waltzing that of Latin 
epigraphy during the last fifty. Canon 
Reusens has published ‘ Eléments de Paléo- 
graphie et de Diplomatique du Moyen 
Age,’ while M. Frederichs has devoted a 
learned monograph to ‘Robert le Bougre,’ 
a Dominican of the thirteenth century, who 
was the first inquisitor in France of Pope 
Gregory [X.; and M. L. Leclére has shown 
sagacity in his treatment of another episode 
of the same period in ‘Les Rapports de la 
Papauté et de la France sous Philippe III. 
(1270-85).’ As an introduction tothe know- 
ledge of the Antwerp school of geographers, 
which produced Mercator and Ortelius, 
General Wauwermans has compiled a work 
on ‘ Henri le Navigateur et l’ Académie Por- 
tugaise de Sagres,’ and M. E. Nys has re- 
sumed his labours on the history of inter- 
national relations in, his ‘ Théories politiques 
et le Droit international en France jusqu’au 
XVIII? Siécle’; while M. P. F. Levaux has 
contributed to contemporary history in his 
‘Ghazi Osman Pacha,’ in which he relates 
his recollections of the war in the Balkans. 
The most important work on foreign history 
is that of M. Martin Philippson, a German 
scholar, who till recently held a professorship 
in the University of Brussels. His ‘ Histoire 
du Régne de Marie Stuart’ is, by reason of 
its impartiality, superior to the passionate 
pleading of the late Baron Kervyn de Let- 
tenhove. M. Philippson’s second volume 
stops with the marriage of the Queen of 
Scots and Darnley, and, it is needless to say, 
will prove of interest to readers in Great 
Britain. 

Our pational history is most diligently 
cultivated. Besides fresh instalments of the 
great works of Mgr. Naméche and Canon 
Daris, I may mention the second volume of 
the ‘Histoire politique nationale’ of the 
late Prof. E. Poullet, continued and com- 
pleted by his son. It presents an excellent 
general survey of the origin and _ trans- 
formation of the institutions of the Low 
Countries till the French annexation of 
1794 put an end to the old régime. Abbé 
Cauchie has brought out the second portion 
of his learned treatise, ‘La Querelle des 
Investitures dans les Diocéses de Liége et de 
Cambrai (1092-1107)’; while M. J. Frede- 
richs has elucidated an obscure question in 





‘Le grand Conseil ambulatoire des Ducs 
de Bourgogne et des Archiducs d’Autriche 
(1446-1504).’ M.J.Stecher has revived the 
fame of the most important figure in the 
French literature of the Netherlands at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century in 
his ‘Jean le Maire,’ and M. de Raadt has 
chronicled the sad adventures of the Brabant 
historian of the thirteenth century, Jacques 
Le Roy, whose magnificently illustrated 
works are well known. M. A. Henri has 
proved himself tolerably impartial in his 
history of the secular feud between two 
races and two languages in Belgium; and 
the Minister of State, M. Ch. Woeste, has 
caused a sensation with his defence of 
Belgian policy in his ‘ La Neutralité Belge, 
la Belgique et la France.’ 

As usual, a number of works dealing with 
local history have made their appearance, 
the best of which is the ‘ Histoire de la Con- 
stitution de la Ville de Louvain au Moyen 
Age,’ by a promising young writer, M. H. 
Vander Linden. ‘Les Origines de la Ville 
de Gand,’ by M. A. de Vlaminck, and the 
three elaborate volumes of M. Prosper Claeys, 
‘Histoire du Théatre a Gand,’ are also worth 
mentioning. 

The printing of hitherto unpublished 
papers relating to our history is continued 
with zeal. A posthumous volume, the tenth, 
has come out of the ‘ Relations politiques 
des Pays-Bas et de lAngleterre sous le 
Régne de Philippe II.,’ by Baron Kervyn 
de Lettenhove. Canon Delvigne has printed 
the memoirs of a Spaniard, Martin del 
Rio, relating to the sixteenth century in the 
Netherlands, and M. Marneffe the third 
volume of his documents concerning ‘La 
Principauté de Liége et les Pays-Bas au 
XVI° Siécle. Besides numbers of car- 
tularies, the most weighty publication is the 
critical edition, supervised by M. H. Pirenne, 
of the celebrated Latin chronicle of Gal- 
bertus of Bruges, which tells the tragic 
story of the murder of Charles the Good, 
Count of Flanders (1127-28). 

The chief works relating to the history 
of the fine arts are ‘Les Tapisseries de 
Tournai,’ by M. E. Soil; ‘La Sculpture et 
les Arts plastiques au Pays de Liége et sur 
les Bords de la Meuse,’ by M. J. Helbig; 
‘T’ Hotel de Ville de Léau (1526-30),’ by 
M. A. Goovaerts; and ‘ Les Peintres Verriers 
d’ Anvers,’ by M.C. van Cauwenbergs. Along 
with these may be mentioned a handsome 
and curious ‘ Histoire de la Coiffure,’ by the 
Countess Marie de Villermont, which is en-- 
riched with over six hundred drawings. 

The mass of imaginative literature pro- 
duced in the French language during the last 
twelve months has been prodigious. Seldom 
have so many volumes encumbered the 
counters of the booksellers, and the demand 
has always been inferior to the supply, for 
Belgians on principle distrust their French 
writers. Nevertheless, the representatives of 
the school which styles itself ‘‘ La jeune Bel- 
gique ” have contrived to attract the attention, 
if they have notas yet gained the sympathy, of 
the public. M. Maurice Maeterlinck, whose 
strange plays have been represented with 
very dubious success in Paris, London, 
Brussels, and Copenhagen, has made him- 
self the topic of much discussion by his 
refusal of the quinquennial prize for dra- 
matic literature awarded to his ‘ Princesse 


Maleine. Besides he has published two 
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new dramas, ‘Les sept Princesses’ and 

‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,’ which seem, if any- 
thing, a step forwards. As I mentioned 

in 1891 (Athen. No. 3323), the founder of | 
the movement, M. Maurice Warlomont, | 
whose pseudonym was Max Waller, died | 
a couple of years back. A charming tale | 
of his—‘ Daisy ’—has been issued, his last 

work. Two strong writers of the realistic | 
school, who had made their mark before the | 
young men of “jeune Belgique” were heard | 
of, MM. C. Lemonnier and Georges Eekhoud 
—the one residing in Paris, the other in 

Brussels and a Fleming by birth, as are | 
so many other French writers in our coun- 

try—are the best writers of prose in the 

group. ‘Cycle patibulaire’ is the name of 

M. Eekhoud’s last novel, and ‘Dames de | 
Volupté’ of M. Lemonnier’s, and both are | 
decidedly crude. Of the productions of the 

old-fashioned school I may name an inter- 

esting novel by M. Xavier De Reul, ‘ Le 

Chevalier Forelle.’ 

Some fifteen volumes of poetry have 
appeared. The form is generally very care- | 
ful, and even over-elaborate, but most of 
them are deficient in originality and force. 

To literary criticism M. Gustave Abel has 
contributed an essay on ‘Le Labeur de la 
Prose’; M. F. Nautet, a ‘ Histoire des 
Lettres Belges d’Expression Frangaise’; M. 
P. Bergmans, an ‘Etude sur l’Eloquence 
parlementaire Belge sous le Régime Hol- 
landais (1815-30)’; Abbé Stiernet, an 
interesting ‘Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
caise au Moyen Age et au XVI° Siccle’; 
and M. Ch. Saroléa, a monograph on Ibsen. 

Flemish literature also furnishes its yearly 
contingent of books, not only books belong- 
ing to imaginative literature, but also to 
history and philosophy. M. J. Frederichs, 
already mentioned by me for his French 
writings, has printed an important mono- 
graph on a sect in the sixteenth century of 
Antwerp libertines of the most singular 
character, and their leader, who was a 
humble tiler like Wat Tyler, ‘De Secte der 
Loisten of Antwerpsche Libertijnen (1525- 
1545)’; while M. Frans De Potter has written 
on the manners and customs of the Flemings 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and has printed a new volume of his great 
history of the streets and monuments of 
Ghent; and M. Stinissen, under the title 
of ‘Een Blik in de School der 16% Eeuw,’ 
has compiled an interesting tractate on the 
pedagogues of the sixteenth century—Eras- 
mus, Luther, Sturm, and Melanchthon. M. 
Di Martinelli has related the annals of Diest, 
a little town in Brabant, at the time of the 
rising against Joseph II. in 1789; and a 
hale veteran, M. G. Bergmann, has recounted 
his personal reminiscences of the founder of | 
the Flemish movement, Jan Frans Willems 
(who was his school companion and intimate | 
friend), and also of King William I. and the 
Belgian revolution of 1830. Further, I may 
be permitted to mention here the first volume 
of ‘Geschiedenis der Inquisitie in de Neder- 
landen,’ by the author of the present article, 
which traces back the history of the Inquisi- 
tion, episcopal and Papal, in the Low Coun- 
tries to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. 

The contributions to philology consist of 
a new edition, revised and augmented, of the 
curious glossary of the pato’s of West Flan- 
ders, ‘ West-Vlaamsch Idioticon,’ by the late 








Dean De Bo, and the first part of an 
analogous glossary for the Pays de Waas— 


to the north of Ghent—by Abbé A. Joos. 
MM. Nap. de Pauw and L. Gailliard have 
brought out a new volume of their edition 
of the ‘Istory van Troyen,’ the great poem 
of the famous Jacob van Maerlant, the 
fertile and courageous poet of the thirteenth 
century; while M. Stallaert has discovered 
and printed a joyous vaudeville of the six- 
teenth century, ‘De bervoete Broeders’ 
(‘The Barefooted Friars’). 

The volumes of verse that have been 
published in Flemish are few in number 
and poor in quality, among them that of 


M. van Droogenbroek (whose pseudonym | 
is Jan Ferguut), which is inferior to his | 


previous efforts. On the stage some ten 
; : : 
pieces have been produced, of which ‘ Een 


| Spiegel’ (‘A Mirror’), by M. N. de Tiere, 


has obtained the triennial prize for Flemish 
Dramatic Literature. A good many novels 
have, as usual, been brought out; but I 
need only mention a too realistic book of 
M. Moortgat’s and two fictions of the first 


| rank by Mile. V. Loveling, our best Flemish 


author, ‘Idonia’ and ‘Ken dure Eed’ (‘A 
Terrible Oath’). Especially the last named, 
which originally came out in the well-known 
magazine De Gids of Amsterdam, hasenjoyed 
a great and legitimate success, particularly in 
Holland, where good literature is more read 
and appreciated than in Flemish Belgium. 
Pav FREDERICQ. 





BOHEMIA. 
For two reasons there has been more stir 
among our authors during the past twelve 


months than at other times: one was the 
Bohemian Exhibition, undertaken to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of the first 
European exhibition, that held in Prague 
in 1791; the other was the foundation of a 
Bohemian Academy for Art, Science, and 
Literature, by which scientific efforts and 
the translation of foreign poetry have been 
promoted. Without entering upon the 


scientific literature I may give a short sketch | 


of the new publications in belles-lettres. 

The indefatigable J. Vrchlicky has pub- 
lished several volumes, of which the most 
characteristic is ‘A Modern Man’s Breviary,’ 
a regular confession of faith. 


death, fate, eternity, which agitate modern 
man—short poems expressing all the 
anguish of human hearts yearning for the 


solution of eternal problems. In the second | 


part, ‘‘ Protests,’ the poet rebels against 
the manner in which modern society drags 
down the soul into mean and vulgar shal- 
lowness. He protests against injustice, 


' . 
thoughtless naturalism, and degeneracy of | 


feeling—condemns modern warfare and 
everything that annihilates the ideals of 
beauty, greatness, and love. The hope that 
those ideals may at last conquer accompanies 
him through the other sections of the book, 
most powerfully in the ‘“ Vigils,” where he 
sees his countrymen in the future no longer 
divided and at variance, but united, strong, 
and ennobled by mutual love and admira- 
tion of their country’s former grandeur and 
glory. The collection ends with an epilogue 
entitled ‘‘ Modern Beacon Lights,’ which 
celebrates the geniuses who opened the 
way for humanity’s eternal ideals. 


The first | 
section of it, ‘‘De Profundis Clamavi,”’ | 
treats of the solemn questions of God, | 


Before | 


issuing this concluding part Vrchlicky pub. 
lished another volume of the same cycle 
under the title ‘Frescoes and Tapestries,’ 
where antique motives, medieval legends, 
Greek myths, and scenes of modern life are 
treated as pictures painted al fresco, and 
woven in old Gobelin tapestry. <A third 
collection, with the title ‘New Sonnets of a 
Recluse,’ is a medley consisting mostly of 
reflections on foreign poetry and pictures of 
the old masters. In prose, in which he js 
less successful, Vrchlicky has issued a small 
collection of short sketches, ‘ New Coloured 
Potsherds,’ less vigorous, but still bearin 
the same stamp as ‘A Modern Man’s 
Breviary.’ In the drama he has made the 
experiment of recalling to life the old 
Greek tragedy in ‘ Hippodamia,’ a trilogy, 
_ the parts of which bear the names “ Pelops’s 
Wooing,” ‘‘ Tantalus,” and ‘ Hippodamia’s 
| Death.” His comedy ‘Pietro Aretino’ 
_ brings upon the stage the golden age of 
Italian art under Leo X., its good and bad 
| sides. 
| Sv. Cech published very little new last 
| year. He began a series of loose sketches 
in the manner of the ‘Pickwick Papers, 
‘Motley Travelling through Bohemia,’ which 
| describes the journey of a modern Bohemian 
bourgeois and some of his friends through 
| different parts of the country, and exposes, 
with cutting irony, the deficiencies of our 
national society. The same tendency is seen 
in a recent republication of his, ‘M. Broucek’s 
Excursion into the Fifteenth Century,’ where 
the author attains a powerful effect by 
| the sharp contrast he draws between the 
| Hussites, who under Zizka defended old 
| Prague against the Emperor Sigmund, and 
| the society of our own day. His ‘ Recol- 
| lections of the East,’ beautiful sketches of a 
journey to the Caucasus and to the Black 


| Sea, is anothernew publication. Asamemorial 


of the late Jan Neruda, who with Cech has 
been, up to this time, the most appreciated 
of Bohemian poets, and whose death last 
summer caused universal sorrow through- 
out the nation, Ig. Herrmann has brought 
out the first part of the deceased writer's 
collected works, the ‘ Drobné klepy’ (‘Small 
Talk’), a selection of racy humorous 
| feuilletons originally printed in the Narodni 
Listy. Julius Zeyer has reprinted a novel 
of modern life, ‘Jan Maria Plojhar,’ and 
added the third part to his ‘Annals of 
Love’ (‘Gabriel de Espinoza’). The his- 
torical colouring is good, but the whole 
poem is tinged with deep melancholy. Be- 
sides these Zeyer has given us this year a 
lengthy romance in verse, ‘The Four Sons 
of Aymon,’ and a charming Oriental story, 
‘Fragrance,’ full of the gorgeous imagery 
of Arabian tales, embodied in beautiful 
language. 

Of lyrics several collections have appeared. 
In two little books by J. V. Sladek, ‘Songs 
of Yore’ and ‘Mixture,’ the tone of the 
national ballads is very well hit off. Of 
the younger generation, J. 8. Machar has 
published ‘ Winter Sonnets’ and ‘Summer 
Sonnets,’ masterly in form, thoughtful, and 
mostly pessimistic. A. Kldstersky, by his 
collection ‘Through Fields and Forests,’ 
has raised himself to the first rank among 
descriptive poets. His second little book, 
‘Songs of Labour,’ published under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘Lesan,” is marked by manful 
sympathy with the working classes. B.Ka- 
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minsky embodies in his series ‘Z prikopu’ 
several pretty, though sometimes melancholy 
observations upon modern life as seen in 
the “Rotten Row” of Prague. Jar. Kvapil, 
one of the most gifted followers of Vrch- 
lick¥, has given the public in his ‘ Quiet 
Iove’ a collection of lyrics faultless as 
verse and full of feeling. 

Of narrative poems but few have ap- 
eared. One of the best is G. Jaros’s 
‘Glory,’ which, closely adhering to truth 
and eschewing sentimental patriotism, de- 
gribes the lives of Bohemian writers in the 
frst third of this century, when our litera- 
ture was only beginning to revive. IF. 
Taborsky has made an attempt at an elabo- 
rate story, ‘An Old Comedy,’ in three 
fragmentary chapters, written in polished 
yerse, and a lively style very much in- 
fluenced by Lermontov. 

Fiction this year is devoted to social 
questions and Bohemian history. Of those 
dealing with the former topic none can com- 
pete with what appears abroad. Still, a 
beginning has been made. A common fault 
of these attempts is exaggeration and the 
presence of what the Germans call Zendenz. 
Of two stories by M. A. Simacek, ‘A Father’ 
is drawn from the circumstances of the 
hands of a sugar manufactory, and ‘ Bliss’ 
from the life of an artist. A third, ‘Sychra’s 
Era,’ is by J. Laichter, a writer hitherto 
unknown and evidently still labouring under 
difficulties, but full of an earnestness that is 
promising. Short social sketches have as yet 
enjoyed more success. Of such B. Kaminsky 
has issued a collection under the title ‘ All 
Sorts of Grand People,’ and G. Jaros 
another, ‘ Publicans and Sinners.’ In each 
of these fine characters and ideas have 
found good interpreters. 

Of historical novelists the most prominent 
are A, Jirdsek and Z. Winter. The latter 
has been led to take up fiction by his 
historical study of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries in Bohemia. Of these times 
he gives charming pictures in his ‘Two 
Stories of Rakovnik’ and in his collection 
‘From the Life of Yore.’ I like best the 
first Rakovnik story, short in compass, but 
rich in lively deseription of life in a royal 
castle and among the tradespeople of 
a country town. The story is founded 
upon profound historical research, but is 
told so easily that the reader does not even 
suspect the bulk of registers, memorials, 
and documents which the author had to 
wade through before he began to write. 

Particular mention is due to the popular 
tales written about, and for, the people. In 
her hard struggle for her national existence 
our nation feels more than any other the 
necessity for the direct influence of literature 
upon the national self-consciousness. The 
educated classes, therefore, have never lost 
sight of the country people, and the brilliant 
suecess of last year’s Jubilee Exhibition has 
engendered the idea of arranging a Bohemian 
Ethnographic Exhibition, which is to be held 
at Prague in 1893 or 1894. A new magazine 
for folk-lore has been founded, Cesky lid, the 
scientific value of which is acknowledged at 
home and abroad. Stories for the people are 
another means of influencing them, and have 
been especially culti,, ted in Moravia and 
Silesia. In the former country V. Kosmak 
has, as in former years, published several 
tales teeming with typical characters and 





scenes of Moravian life; in Silesia F. Slama 
has been diligent in writing stories and 
novels particularly suitable for popular 
reading, and at the same time true pictures 
of country life. 

The drama is still the least developed 
branch of our literature. It is true that 
several new pieces have been acted and 
published, and many more have been 
offered to our National Theatre; but a real 
dramatist has not appeared as yet. Be- 
sides Vrehlicky’s plays, which I have men- 
tioned above, Jirasek’s ‘ Vojnarka’ has been 
seen on the stage, a drama of country life 
in the east of Bohemia, and the same author’s 
‘Cradle,’ a rather longwinded piece dealing 
with medizeval Bohemia; and also M. A. 
Simiacek’s effective, but too naturalistic pic- 
ture from the life of factory hands, ‘The 
World of Small People.’ Of comedies the 
best received was Stolba’s ‘ Crooked Ways.’ 
L. Stroupeznicky published a fine psycho- 
logical study, ‘ Degenerated Blood,’ and a 
more elaborate drama, ‘ Vojtech Zak, v¥tec- 
nik.’ Lastly, F. A. Subert, director of the 
National Theatre, has written a _ serious 
drama under the title ‘ Velkostatkar.’ 

V. Trite. 





FRANCE. 

Lirerary production in France has of late 
increased considerably. Such a number of 
works are published daily that one may 
reasonably inquire, If this is to continue, in 
what gigantic buildings are we to store in 
future the books we are compelled to buy? 
and in what unfathomable caverns can we 
bury the volumes that remain unsold? Under 
such conditions the business of the literary 
critic becomes more and more difficult; it is 
simply impossible not merely to read, but 
even to skim through superficially the books 
of each day ; the life of a Benedictine would 
not suffice for such a task. I must content 
myself, therefore, by choosing the most in- 
teresting, or those signed by names which 
the public knows and loves, for the purposes 
of this review. I know that I shall neces- 
sarily appear forgetful, and possibly unjust, 
to many; my only excuse is in the fact that 
the bare enumeration of the books pub- 
lished within the year would fill several 
volumes. 

M. Méziéres has devoted to the considera- 
tion of ‘La Vie de Mirabeau’ a short mono- 
graph, subtle and delicate, almost approach- 
ing perfection. It would be difficult to give 
in so small a space a more just impression 
of the mode of existence, the cast of mind, 
and the rd/e in life of the great Tribune. 
There is no trace of party spirit in M. 
Méziéres’s work ; the clearness of his moral 
vision is never for a moment obscured, and 
he shows no undue leniency towards the too 
numerous failings which mar the character 
of Mirabeau. The severity with which these 
are insisted upon is all the more striking 
in that it goes hand in hand with the most 
affectionate width of mind. In the noticeable 
collection of ‘‘ Grands Ecrivains Frangais,” 
published by the Maison Hachette, M. 
Rousse, of the Académie Frangaise, has also 
dedicated an interesting volume to Mirabeau, 
whom he presents altogether from the poli- 
tical point of view. He approaches the 
consideration of Mirabeau’s political position 
with the preconceived ideas, the preferences, 
and perhaps even the prejudices, of a liberal 





royalist. It could hardly be otherwise, for 
M. Rousse is convinced of the excellence of 
the principles of constitutional monarchy ; 
but the secret desire of asserting the advan- 
tages of the government of his choice 1s too 
apparent throughout, and M. Rousse seems 
unable to realize anything, amid all that he 
professes to discuss, beyond the existence 
of the author of ‘La Monarchie Prussienne.’ 

M. le Comte d’Hérisson continues his 
series of studies in contemporary history. 
It is well known that M. d’ Hérisson rejoices 
in a wonderful imagination, which seems 
rather calculated to open for him the portals 
of romance than those of history. However, 
it is history that M. d’ Hérisson writes—and 
what history! It has often been said of 
him that he follows the fashion of Alexandre 
Dumas. Certainly there are in his works 
decidedly interesting passages, containing 
original views, and oftentimes unexpected 
revelations. But we cannot reasonably accept 
as history paradoxes which are not always 
clever enough to be agreeable. For instance, 
in ‘ Les Responsabilités de ’ Année Terrible’ 
M. d’Hérisson has this year attempted a 
regular defence of Marshal Bazaine, whom 
he speaks of as an unfortunate who pays the 
penalty for every one else, and on whom the 
responsibility of all the faults committed 
in 1870 is heaped, while his trial is stig- 
matized as ‘‘linfaillible moyen de permettre 
& tous de dormir sur les deux oreilles.” 
Those who may be disturbed by the pre- 
tended revelations of M. le Comte d’ Heéris- 
son, and who might be tempted to give him 
further credence, have only to read the 
‘Souvenirs du Général Jarras,’ which have 
just been published by his widow. General 
Jarras, who was a staff officer in the Army 
of the Rhine, has not written a violent 
diatribe; we feel that his tongue is in a 
measure tied, as he himself says, by the fear 
of being cruel or unjust to those under 
whose orders he served. It is consequently 
a somewhat dry recital which he gives us; 
but he is honest and exact in vindicating 
beyond dispute, and for ever, the sentence 
pronounced in 1873. 

An indefatigable who has 
of piquant 


searcher, 
already published numbers 

works, has recovered and collected in one 
volume ‘Les Rapports du Lieutenant de 


Police d’Argenson.’ These reports, which 
were addressed to the Secretary of State, 
Phelypeaux de Pontchartrain, constitute a 
sort of chronicle of crimes and especially 
of scandals during the years 1697 to 1715. 
It is well known that after the indiscretions 
of St. Simon, D’Argenson enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the king, to whom he rendered 
direct accounts of all that concerned the 
affairs of State. But especially in matters 
of the vulgarest scandals he hastened to 
inform his chief at once, that he might in 
this manner stimulate the curiosity of 
Louis XIV., to whom these dainty details 
were most acceptable. D’Argenson, know- 
ing right well under whose eyes his reports 
would come, took pains to express them 
cleverly, and they are for the greater 
part written in choicer and more graceful 
language than our police are accustomed 
to use. They consist chiefly in trenchant 
portraits, for in the recital of these intrigues 
the king always liked to know everything 
from the very beginning. In the midst of 
daily adventures and every-day scandals, 
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which go on as usual, there are some very 
interesting revelations which throw a new 
light on the gallantries of some people of 
note. 

M. Jean Saint Martin devotes an historical 
sketch with much documentary detail to 
the recollections evoked by the considera- 
tion of the Fountain of Vaucluse. It isa 
new defence of the immaculate Laura, 
who is known to have had a dozen children. 
In the ‘Héros de Camaron’ a military 
chaplain, M. Abbé Lanusse, recalls the 
splendid and courageous defence of the 
third company of the first battalion of the 
Foreign Legion in the ruins of Camaron. 
On this occasion a handful of sixty-two 
men, commanded by Capt. Danjou and 
Lieutenants Villain and Maudet, held 
their own for twenty hours against the 
Mexican army, 2,000 strong, commanded by 
Col. Millan. It is one of the most glorious 
pages in the history of our conquest of 
Mexico which M. Abbé Lanusse tells with 
a simplicity of manner and a sobriety of 
expression not without grandeur. 

For some years M. Georges Bastard, a 
patient and erudite scholar, has given the 
result of his minute inquiries into certain 
episodes of the war of 1870-71. These 
narratives, written soberly, but at the same 
time not without force and colour, are full 
of the testimony of survivors of these moving 
scenes, and will supply invaluable informa- 
tion to the military writers who will some 
day attempt the tragic history of that terrible 
struggle. This year M. Georges Bastard 
has devoted his work to the narration of 
the heroic charges attempted during the 
terrible day of the 1st of September. He 
tells soberly, without pathetic phrases or lite- 
rary digressions, the story of the terrible 
slaughter of horsemen who sacrificed them- 
selves in trying to avert the catastrophe, and 
whose sublime devotion extorted a cry of ad- 
miration from the Emperor William himself. 

M. Grand-Carteret has a fashion of 
writing history which is all his own. Asa 
passionate admirer of satirical sketches he 
painstakingly collects all the caricatures 
published about any great man, and pro- 
ceeds in this rather paradoxical manner to 
construct out of them the history of the 
person in question. He has thus built up 
out of caricature the history of M. de Bis- 
marck and his rival M. Crispi. But of all 
the works of this kind which he has pub- 
lished the most complete and the most in- 
teresting is that on Richard Wagner. The 
author of ‘ Parsifal’ has been the most cari- 
catured of public men, not only in France, 
but also in Germany, where, even after 
1870, no great tenderness was shown towards 
the apostle of the new music. M. L. Henry 
Lecomte, who interests himself in docu- 
mentary researches, has just dedicated to 
the career of Virginie Déjazet a work ana- 
logous to that which he previously devoted 
to Frédéric Lemaitre. Supported by much 
minute information, and backed by a num- 
ber of private letters, M. Lecomte follows 
Déjazet through all her triumphs and trials 
from her successful début to her sad end, and 
his book forms an interesting sketch with 
a somewhat painful moral—the story of a 
stage life, which might be fitly entitled ‘ The 
Splendours and the Miseries of an Actress’s 
Career.’ 

The methods of American journalists have 











= 
quickly found among ourselves a number | 


of imitators, and the present fashion of 
reporting d outrance leads us to prefer a 
series of trumpery paragraphs of “ intelli- 
gence”’ so called to a clever study written 
by a master hand. And while some among 
us may feel some regret on this score, and 
may declare that a good article of J. J. 
Weiss is better worth publishing than the 
menu of Ravachol’s breakfast, they will be 
quickly told to hold their tongues, with the 
assurance, ‘‘ Why do you bother about it? 
In the United States it is done every day” ; 
and the example is complacently cited of the 
American reporter who let himself down 
by the chimney into a fashionable actress’s 
apartment in order to count her pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Eccentricities are the charac- 
teristic of American journalism without 
doubt; but it is worth remembering that 
this very journalism also distinguishes 
itself by magnificent and audacious enter- 
prises: witness Stanley undertaking the 
search for Livingstone in order to make what 
hesimply called ‘‘un beaucoup dereportage.” 
M. de Varigny has determined to discover 
the sources from which the American press 
has sprung, and he has published a series 
of historical sketches on the origin of jour- 
nalism in America which are not devoid of 
piquancy. It is well known that the first 
daily papers were published in Europe: 
at Frankfort, where the Frankfirter ober- 
postamts Zeitung appeared in 1619, and at 
Paris, where the Gazette de France was first 
published in 1631. America was not far 
behind, if one considers what that country 
was at the time, for its first periodical, 
Publick Occurrences, made its appearance at 
Boston in 1690. Its founder, Benjamin 
Harris, the father of American journalism, 
had a great idea of the part which he was 
called upon to play. ‘Considering,’ he 
writes, “‘how important it is to wage war 
against the spirit of falsehood, I shall never 
print anything which has not been verified 
by myself, and if, by some involuntary 
error, I am misled, I shall make a point 
of rectifying it in my next number.” Great 
gods! how far we have lapsed from this 
touching and candid good faith! 

‘Those who do not love marionettes are 
not fit to live,’ Goethe wrote. For the 
sake of the great German poet, and of our 
own graceful writer Charles Nodier, we are 
all inclined to cherish marionettes—not only 
the ‘“‘Guignols” of the Champs Elysées, 
but also the more artistic marionettes of 
M. Boucher and M. Richepin, and the de- 
lightful ‘“‘ Pupazzi” of M. Lemercier de 
Neuville. Profiting by the general taste 
for these charming little figures, the latter 
gentleman has just produced a full and 
detailed account of ‘ L’ Histoire anecdotique 
des Marionnettes modernes.’ M. Lemercier 
de Neuville passes in review all the known 
kinds of marionettes, from the humble 
‘*‘Guignols”’ of the Champs Elysées to the 
Italian Biribis, the English Punch, the 
Viennese Casperl, and even the celebrated 
Turkish Karagheuz. After these popular 
favourites, M. Lemercier de Neuville de- 
scribes some more elaborate endeavours, 
such as Duranty’s scheme to establish at 
the Tuileries a refined and artistic Guignol, 
for which Ferdinand Desnoyer wrote a 
pretty opening prologue. Then came the 
celebrated ‘‘Marionnettes de Nohant,” for 


which M. Maurice Sand wrote some well. 
, known pieces; ‘L’Eroticon Reatron’ of the 
poets Amédée Rolland and Jean du Boys 
at the Batignolles; and, finally, the literary 
marionettes of the Galerie Vivienne. M, 
| Lemercier de Neuville shows no _ resent. 
ment against his imitators for having go 
completely outstripped him, and with the 
best grace in the world he chronicles their 
success. 

There is always a question of fashion ip 
the production of the books which come 
out each year. The stir which was made 
last winter about M. Victorien Sardou’s 
‘Thermidor’ has called forth a considerable 
number of monographs and historical essays 
devoted to the period of the Terror, 
Amongst these ‘La Terreur a Paris’ of M. 
Francois Bournand is particularly intended 
by its author to demonstrate that there was 
nothing in this epoch but ‘‘ boue et sang,” 
and that the France of the time was 








governed by ‘‘une bande de coquins.” 

For some years there have been pub- 
lished a considerable number of notes col- 
lected by those who took part in the revolu- 
tionary wars and the struggles of the First 
Empire. The heroes of these times saw so 
many extraordinary things that they could 
not resist retailing to the peaceful age that 
followed their recollections of so adventurous 
a youth. There have been discovered in all 
directions diaries more or less written for 
show by officers of all grades in the service 
(even from the most obscure ranks, such 
as Capt. Coignet, Sergeant Fricasse, and 
Gunner Bricard), who witnessed from the in- 
side the life of the republican and imperial 
armies. The ‘Mémoires du Genéral de 
Marbot’ embody the recollections of a 
soldier who played his part in all the cam- 
paigns of the first half of this century. It 
has been said of these memoirs that all their 
notes and reminiscences are the ‘small 
change of history.” It may beso. In any 
case, this ‘‘ small change” is very valuable. 

Careful exactitude and precision in his- 
torical research will be a characteristic mark 
of our times; there are no small points of 
evidence that our writers of to-day will not 
investigate. This has been proved for some 
years by the publication of a large number 
of portfolios of notes, memoirs, and recollec- 
tions, written day by day by the most un- 
important witnesses of some of the most 
interesting events of our history. M. 
Philippe Gille has, in his turn, exhumed 
a work of this kind, which is curious 
and interesting, the ‘Mémoires d’un Con- 
scrit de 1808.’ The conscript, a humble 
baker, Parisian by birth, had not been 
pushed by his trade into a military life, but, 
pressed into the service with a number 
of others in 1808, he did his duty bravely 
and gallantly during the two occasions 
when his regiment of troopers was put to 
the proof in the Spanish campaign. This 
war in Spain, this painful and regrettable 
odyssée, is described in a very striking manner 
in these unpretentious pages, which the 
little ovenman filled in day by day. Mean- 
ing only to write for his own eye, he con- 
cealed nothing ; he spoke of the atrocity of 
the struggle—recounted, without attempting 
to veil them, the cruelty and the useless mas- 
sacres which were perpetrated in bravado, 
and which brought about such terrible re- 








prisals in return. How far it all is from 
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the grandiloquent imperial apotheosis and 
the brilliant achievements of the ‘‘ Grande 
Armée”! 

A woman of quality, Madame du Haus- 
set, one of the ruined and needy provincial 
noblesse, found herself stranded in the 
boudoir of Madame de Pompadour, and 
earned her living as the discreet and devoted 
lady-in-waiting of the favourite. She only 
deviated from discretion long after the death 
of the king and the marquise, and wrote 
—without intending any harm —some 
iquant memoirs which were intended for 
the amusement of a confidential friend. 
These memoirs fell into the hands of Lénac 
de Meilhan, and later of an Englishman 
Quentin Crawford, who published them at 
the beginning of the century; they have just 
been carefully re-edited by M. Hippolyte 
Fournier. As they were written, with- 
out any spice of malice, by a woman 
who had known how to gain the confi- 
dence of Louis XV., these memoirs abound 
in interesting revelations concerning the 
life of the king and his favourite, for 
both of whom she professed the blindest 
aud most servile devotion. Consequently 
the anecdotes which she recounts are told 
with a naive and easy coolness, untouched 
by the shadow of intentional satire. She 
was—we do well to remember—in the very 
best place for seeing and knowing every- 
thing, receiving the most intimate confi- 
dences, and overhearing, without intending 
to make mischief, remarks which were 
never meant for her. And in this manner 
the lady-in-waiting who was looked upon 
as a mere ornament of a salon, or domestic 
pet of the family before whom ‘‘on ne se 
génait point,” unconsciously betrays the 
secrets of her master by drawing an in- 
genuous picture of the elegant ignominy 
of her times. One is never so completely 
betrayed as by one’s intimate friend! 
The most piquant element in Madame de 
Hausset’s recollections is the serenity with 
which she retails the most scandalous affairs 
in which she was mixed up, and which, 
in her unalterable attachment to royalty, 
she considered perfectly legitimate. The 
shameful promotion to place and pensions 
of the men who ministered to the king’s 
vices, the habit of soliciting the sovereign 
for favours through the intervention of the 
officials’ wives, the good offices of Madame 
Bertrand, ‘‘lady abbess”’ of the Pare au 
Cerf, the incarceration in madhouses of 
miserable girls whose only crime was their 
recognition of the king in their lover of a 
day—all these things she not only excused, 
but accepted as natural. She tells the story 
of these villainies with an abundance of 
detail, and it would be impossible to point 
out a more ugly page than these quiet and 
unpresuming reminiscences. 

M. L. Xavier de Ricard publishes the 
memoirs of his relation General de Ricard, 
under the title of ‘Autour de Bonaparte.’ 
General de Ricard, an ardent and convinced 
patriot, was a fervent Bonapartist converted 
to the imperial rule, which he maintained 
firmly to be the most suitable form of 
government for France, because it com- 
bined as nearly as possible the monarchical 

principle with the revolutionary require- 
ments. But though he was a partisan, won 
over by the Empire, and a fanatical admirer 
of Napoleon I., it must be confessed that 








General de Ricard was no indiscriminate 
lover of the imperial family, and particularly 
detested the King of Westphalia. In these 
recollections, which are simply notes for his 
own and his family’s reading, and in which he 
gives himself all liberty of speech, he draws 
a very unflattering portrait of old Jéréme, 
whom he describes as “incapable of per- 
severance in well-doing as in evil.” The 
general delights in describing the typical 
scenes in which he took part, and in repeat- 


almost forgotten man of letters, Hippolyte 
Auger, who was, nevertheless, the collabo- 
rator of Ancelot, of Charles Desnoyers, and 
even of the elder Dumas. These memoirs, 
though they contain some interesting de- 
scriptions of the society of the Restoration 
and of the reign of Louis Philippe, and 
some piquant stories of the literary morality 


, of certain writers whom M. Auger roundly 


accuses of plagiarism, would not merit to be 


' specially distinguished among a number of 


ing the cruel speeches which he overheard, | 


and which show the astonishing depravity 
of King Jéréme. It is not only on the late 
King of Westphalia that these memoirs 
have little mercy; the old aide-de-camp of 
Jéréme loses no opportunity of painting 
in the most unflattering colours Prince 
Napoleon, whom he seems specially to dis- 
like. These random pages — by-the-by, 
some pages are missing, and are said to 
have been stolen—are certainly interesting. 
They do not throw much fresh light on the 
manners of the Tuileries, already pretty 
well known to us; but they bring to the 
impeachment of the Empire some new 
evidence which cannot be refuted—the 
evidence of a devoted partisan. 

In some note-books left by Alexandre 
Dumas to his father M. Léon Chasles has 
found the materials for a most interesting 
work, which he has published in the Revue 
Encyclopédique. They are biographical notes 
on Victor Hugo, written by Dumas from 
Hugo’s own lips. It is known that in the 
intimacy of Hugo and Dumas there were ups 
and downs—to use a vulgar expression— 
times of extreme coldness and then periods of 
warmfriendship. During one of these friendly 
intervals, following a mysterious difference, 
Dumas, the better to mark their reconcilia- 
tion, conceived the idea of writing the bio- 
graphy of Victor Hugo. He took down 
some notes with this intention and marked 
out the plan of the work, which he proposed 
to fill in from Hugo’s instructions at their 
leisure. Why was such a work never car- 
ried out? The life of Victor Hugo told by 
Dumas would have been wonderfully piquant, 
even if not particularly exact (exactitude did 
not much trouble the author of ‘ The Three 
Musketeers’). Fragmentary and disjointed 
as they are, these notes of Dumas’s are most 
interesting. They are almost all devoted 
to the poet’s infancy. We find among 
them many details already known and made 
public in the ‘Témoin de la Vie de Victor 
Hugo’; but Dumas’s version sometimes 
differs from that already given, and this 
is disconcerting. It was in 1883 that 
Dumas took down these notes from Hugo’s 
instructions ; it was in 1863 that the 
latter dictated the notes which are given 
by the ‘‘témoin” already cited. Had the 
master’s memory become impaired? or must 
we accuse the marvellous imagination of 
Dumas, and hold it responsible for the 
strange passages in this history? For in- 
stance, there is mention made in this volume 


of a duel between Victor Hugo and an) 


officer named Vacheral, which must have | 
' velopment in verse which is not always 


taken place about 1822. I believe it is the 
first time that such an incident is related 
in the life of Hugo. Who can say if it ever 
took place at all? 


published in one volume, some memoirs 


written in the last years of his life by an | dedicated a very independent essay to 





similar works if they did not give a curious 


'example of their author in the character of 


‘‘un amoureux des figures historiques,” as 
it has been called. With an abundance of 
precise details almost childish in their 
exactitude, M. Hippolyte Auger describes 
in his ‘ Recollections’ how, owing to a won- 
derful combination of circumstances, he 
managed to achieve the happiness of steal- 
ing a kiss from Mary Stuart. In the course 
of a voyage to Rome, in his young days, he 
was presented to a descendant of a noble 
Scottish family, who one day showed him 
an old rosary, having a cross of black 
enamel at the end of it. This was the 
rosary that Mary Stuart held at the moment 
of her execution, and that she kissed 
devotedly an instant before the axe fell. On 
hearing this legend, Auger took the chaplet 
and pressed a fervent kiss upon the crucifix, 
taking back as it were, from the body 
of Jesus, the kiss which the unfortunate 
queen had printed upon it. It plainly re- 
quires a good deal of imagination to recog- 
nize in this act a posthumous communion 
with the tragic heroine. It was enough, 
however, for Auger, who vowed himself 
thenceforward to a devout worship of 
Mary Stuart and her cause which nothing 
could weaken, and this is the more amusing 
because in every page he ridicules with great 
spirit and good nature those writers who 
permit themselves to become the lovers of 
great ladies of bygone times. 

M. Louis Gallet, the well-known librettist, 
has published in one-volume form a series 
of notes which came out in the Meénestrel, 
and which are devoted to the musicians 
with whom he has been called upon to 
collaborate. They comprise some interest- 
ing revelations of the private life of Bizet, 
Victor Massé, and others, and of their 
methods of composition. 

M. le Comte d’Haussonyille has had the 
good fortune to lay hands on the papers and 
correspondence of Madame Ackermann, the 
Sappho of atheism, as she has been called. 
Thanks to these documents he has drawn 
a new and highly interesting portrait of 
Madame Ackermann. M. d’Haussonville 
deserves some credit in having approached 
this work, for his own convictions do not 
agree very readily with Madame Ackermann’s 
advanced positivism. These letters, which 
M. d’Haussonville edits, are in some ways 
a commentary on the pages which she has 
herself given us under the title ‘Ma Vie.’ 
In the latter she describes the various evo- 
lutions which she has experienced of the 
philosophic doctrine, expressing their de- 


correct, but is nevertheless strangely vigorous 
and eloquent. M. d’Haussonville shows the 


| natural evolution of this philosophy in 
M. Paul Cottin has collected, and recently Madame Ackermann. 


Like many others, M. Edouard Rod has 
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Stendhal (Henri Beyle), who has long been 
the idol of a certain literary coterie. 
M. André Monselet, with a filial devotion 
worthy of the highest praise, has undertaken 
for his father a piece of work analogous 
(proportions duly taken into consideration) 
to that which M. Auguste Vacquerie and 
M. Paul Meurice are performing for Victor 
Hugo. He has collected in one volume the 
scattered leaves of the ‘‘essais”’ left at his 
death by ‘‘M. de Cupidon.” Besides this 
he has added a most complete and detailed 
study, ‘ Monselet, sa Vie et son CEuvre,’ in 
which he has reckoned up minutely all the 
literary achievements of the author of ‘ Les 
Dédaignés.’ Of the considerable remains that 
M. Charles Monselet has left, many pages 
will survive, for he was a frankly original 
writer, and, as he himself pleasantly puts it, 
‘‘vendu son ame et son corps a la littéra- 
ture.” The exquisite little bits of the life 
of the eighteenth century which he loved 
so well and depicts so cleverly are worth 
noticing. Monselet remains the type of the 
man of intellect to whom everything comes 
easily, of the light and pleasant writer who 
can approach any subject gracefully, of the 
agreeable talker who only needs to run on 
unchecked in his own vein. He has often 
sat in judgment on himself, and here is the 
verdict of posterity upon him, as he one day 
wrote it :—‘‘Tenez, dans tous les cas, cet 
auteur pour un homme dévoué a son art, 
fidéle 4 son point de départ, convaincu de 
la suprématie de lidée et de l’importance 
de la forme, ce qu’on appelle ‘un fervent.’ 
Il aurait pu étre autre chose que ce qu’il 
est, cet auteur, dont le principal tort est 
d’avoir cédé a des aptitudes diverses, au 
lieu de se concentrer en une seule.” 
Nothing has ever been written about 
Monselet that expresses more exactly than 
these lines the opinion that will always 
prevail about “ M. de Cupidon.” 

M. Paul Bourget, who confines himself 
more and more to psychological studies of 
extreme tenuity, has just published a second 
series of pastels, devoted this time to very 
bitter sketches of certain characters specially 
chosen out of the literary world. The most 
curious of these interesting sketches refers, 
one cannot doubt, to that strange bohemian 
figure Louis Nicolardot. It is well known 
that this rancorous and cavilling ferret of the 
libraries passed his life—a life wretched 
enough—in calumniating, to satisfy his envy, 
all writers from Voltaire down to M. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly. M. Bourget has undertaken 
to supply an exact presentment of this odd 
personage, most carefully worked out and 
sharply drawn. Insolent, pretentious, and 
devoured with jealousy, he died miserably 
and almost starving, his principal work hay- 
ing been a ‘ Histoire de la Table.’ 

M. Emile Fage has tried to exhume from 
their unmerited oblivion some faces of the 
past, and he has collected in one volume, 
‘Portraits du vieux Temps,’ a substantial 
series of essays, which renders these un- 
known and neglected figures rescued by his 
sympathy not at all unattractive. Among 
the artists whom he has resuscitated he 
particularly mentions Eustorg de Beaulieu 
and Pierre de Montmaur. The first was 
une of the poets of that Pleiad which 
rose upon France with Clément Marot ; 
the second was the most widely ridiculed 
figure of all the seventeenth century. He 





was in reality a savant, whose extended gifts 
have somewhat staggered M. Fage; and it 
is with a fervour which is quite infectious 
that he has, after the lapse of two 
centuries, undertaken the defence of this 
unfortunate person, who, though he may 
have been avaricious, greedy, and slan- 
derous, hardly merits the torrent of abuse 
which Balzac, Voiture, Ménage, and many 
others have poured upon him. But the 
power of the legend is such that, in spite 
of the eloquent pleading of M. Fage, 
Pierre de Montmaur will remain in every- 
body’s eyes the type of a greedy parasite 
and ill-conditioned slanderer. 

M. Hugues le Roux has collected into a 
volume, under the title of ‘ Figures de Cire,’ 
a number of pen-and-ink sketches which 
he has published in different journals, and 
which describe certain persons who, from 
different points of view, occupy the present 
attention of the Parisians. His book forms 
a sufficiently eclectic gallery of portraits, 
ranging from Cardinal Lavigerie to “la 
belle Fathma,” and from M. Guy de Mau- 
passant to Mlle. Ysette Guilbert. These 
portraits, as one knows, have become fashion- 
able. Many of the Parisian papers publish 
them daily under the head of ‘ ¢nstantanés,” 
and they enjoy a great success. But they 
are, for the most part, the slightest of 
sketches, hastily thrown off under the im- 
pulse of that momentary improvisation which 
the case demands. The delineations of M. 
Hugues le Roux are quite otherwise. They 
are carefully written, and whether serious 
and penetrating or light and ironical, these 
portrait-sketches — personal in tone and 
choice and artistic in language—are sin- 
gularly vivid, and seem to have outrun con- 
siderably the narrow limits which their 
author at first proposed for them. A young 
contributor to the Echo de Paris, M. Jules 
Huret, before delivering himself of an 
‘Enquéte sur |’Evolution littéraire,’ in- 
terviewed all the writers of mark on the 
present position of French literature, on 
their aspirations, and on the tendencies 
which, in their opinions, have been evinced 
by recent publications. 

The judicial chroniclers of the Parisian 
press have united to publish in common 
an interesting monograph on the ‘ Palais 
de Justice de Paris.’ Some who are distin- 
guished archeologists have retold the past 
history of its ancient monuments; others, 
satirically inclined, have sketched some well- 
known types of judges and advocates ; others 
again, anxious reformers, lift up their testi- 
mony against certain old abuses which are, 
or ought to be, condemned. Though rather 
confused in appearance, the work of these 
gentlemen is interesting and pleasing, and 
M. Alexandre Dumas has placed at the 
beginning of the book one of his happiest 
prefaces. A young dramatic critic, M. 
Auguste Germain, who has published some 
pleasant romances, has during the winter 
waged a violent war against the musical and 
dramatic agencies. The volume in which 
he has collected the principal articles of 
attack abounds in curious evidence and 
piquant revelations. It is besides an eloquent 
appeal in favour of the poor artists of small 
companies, who are frequently abominably 
made use of by the so-called ‘ correspon- 
dents.” 

The subscription opened by a party of 





admirers desirous of raising a monument 
to the honour of Raffet has secured for ys 
a considerable number of clever studies 
glorifying the Napoleonic epoch. M. 4, 
Beraldi and M. Armand Dayot, not to men. 
tion more, have published under the covey 
of the Revue Nocturne some moving and 
impassioned pages, in which they have set 
themselves to resuscitate with an abundance 
of detail the master so universally admired 
in the present day. M. Armand Dayot has 
particularly dwelt upon his work. YM, 
Beraldi, in the ‘Graveurs du dix-neuviéme 
Siecle,’ has set himself to give a lifelike 
portrait of the artist himsel*. 

M. Edmond de Goncourt remains faithful 
to Japan, which he claims to have dis. 
covered in his first romance, ‘En 18—) 
written in collaboration with his brother, 
He is now about to take in hand a series of 
studies in which he proposes to reveal to 
the public the most remarkable features of 
the land of his predilection. M. Lefort has 
devoted a volume of clever essays to the 
study of ‘ Murillo et ses Eléves.’ A much 
esteemed art critic, M. Arséne Alexandre, 
publishes ‘ Une Histoire de l’Art décoratif; 
in which he raises a vigorous protest against 
the opinion that the art made illustrious 
by Bernard Palissy, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
Boulle is inferior and second-hand. 

I may mention also among recent works 
of art criticism the collection dedicated by 
the Library of Art to the consideration of 
some ‘Artistes célébres.’ In this series, 
arranged by M. Paul Leroi, we find this year 
notices of Fragonard, by M. Félix Naquet; 
of Corot, by M. Roger Milés; of Watteau, 
by M. Dargenty; of Abraham Bosse, by 
M. Antony Valabrégue, &c. 

Just at the moment when the tragic end 
of poor Paul Crampel became known M. 
Harry Alis published a most exhaustive 
survey of his achievements, which by a 
cruel irony of fate is entitled ‘A la Conquéte 
du Tchad,’ thus showing what complete 
confidence he placed in the expedition 
which this young and ardent explorer was 
conducting. M. Harry Alis is the devoted 
general secretary of the Comité de I’ Afrique 
Frangaise ; he is versed in all colonial ques- 
tions, and particularly interested in African 
problems; he has always loudly championed 
the part played bythe French in Africa. After 
having in his book analyzed the letters of 
Crampel, showing the magnificent aim which 
our unfortunate countryman had in view, 
M. Harry Alis traces with minute care, yet 
not without power, the portrait of the bold 
young explorer; he calls to mind all the 
abnegations and sacrifices of his life, and 
asserts that men of Crampel’s mould abound 
among us at the present day, and that we 
are blind indeed if we cannot see how much 
the taste for exploration has developed and 
what progress has been made in geographical 
science. In conclusion, M. Harry Alis, who 
knows what he is talking about, protests 
against the almost too timorous action of 
the central colonial administration, which 
confines itself almost too completely to a 
formal officialism, and does not lend to 
private initiative all the assistance which 
might be expected of Government. 

The latest events in Dahomey have added 
singularly to the interest of a work, 
‘Trois Mois de Captivité au Dahomey,’ pub- 
lished some months ago by M. Chau- 
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douin. Notwithstanding the tortures which | 

were inflicted upon him, M. Chaudouin has 
not cherished any rancour against the people | 
of Dahomey ; one would even think that he 
entertains some admiration, almost affection, 
for these savages, who in his eyes are not 
so black as they are generally painted. The 
most curious and interesting part of the 
story is where M. Chaudouin draws the 
portrait of the king, Behangin. It appears 
that this odd name signifies Shark in the 
language of the country. According to 
M. Chaudouin, Behangin is a cunning rogue, 
expert in all sorts of double dealing, and 
capable of playing us every kind of evil 
turn. He has indeed shown it. 

In a delightful volume, whose reading is 
quite a literary feast, M. Armand Sylvestre 
has minutely detailed to us his impressions 
of a long journey in Russia, taken only last 
year. M. Paul Bourget, under the title of | 
‘Sensations d’Italie,’ has published some art | 
impressions gathered during a long journey 
in the peninsula. All the epochs of the 

ast are mixed together in this Italy—the 

classic times, the Etruscan age, the Christian 
era, the bloody and prejudiced struggles of 
the Middle Ages, the brilliant Renaissance, 
the later wars of independence; and at each 
turn the writer, partly author, partly 
artist, calls up the marvellous shapes of 
bygone and different Italy. These diverse 
scenes are evoked by M. Paul Bourget very 
faithfully and with subtle beauty, and in 
the most real form. M. Bourget is par- 
ticularly anxious to depict with infinite 
delicacy the exquisite feeling of intimate 
contact with the great artists and the holy 
ones of old, which came to him on finding 
himself in the midst of certain familiar 
Italian landscapes. He evokes one by one 
the images of Perugino and of Virgil, of 
King Manfred and Leopardi and St. Fran- 
cis d’Assisi, with the most delicate touch. 
This “journal” of a man of letters is the 
most refined book, and perhaps also the 
most personal, which has appeared on the 
subject of Italy since ‘ L’Italie des Italiens’ 
of Madame Louise Collet. 

Thanks to the continuous efforts of M. de 
Rosny, an ardent and passionate convert, 
Buddhism is at the present time held in 
honour among us, and counts numbers of 
sincere followers of a religion which declares 
in all seriousness that it will shortly take its 
place as a universal power. ‘To this fashion 
—for after all it is a fashion—we are in- 
debted for a perfect avalanche of works on 
Buddhism ; among them I may notice M. 
André Chevillon’s ‘Dans l’Inde.’ A know- 
ledge of the religions which divide India 
between them is useful to those who are 
interested in the question of the irrecon- 
cilable impossibilities which the English 
have to encounter among their Indian fellow 
subjects—ideas implanted in their different 
races centuries ago. It is the best explana- 
tion which can be given of that artificial tie 
between two different races, which the 
slightest thing might sever at any moment. 

Although there is all the flavour of a 
romance about‘ Bruges-la-Morte,’ M. Georges 
Rodenbach’s last work, it is, nevertheless, 
areal work of travel, and one of the most 
agreeable possible. It is the story of an | 
unconsoled and inconsolable widower, who, 
m order to be able to abandon himself to 
his grief, seeks refuge in this dead-alive old 


























town, where nothing can interfere with the 


indulgence of his sorrow. Notwithstanding 
the incontestable originality of this exhaus- 
tive study of strange feelings, the real 
interest of M. Georges Rodenbach’s book 
lies in the marvellous descriptions of the 
slumberous city. Bruges-la-Morte is painted 
with all the love of an amateur, in all 
seasons and at all hours, under the most 
usual and the most varied aspects. This 
‘‘yomance”’ is certainly the best work we 
have on the charms and glories of this 
curious city. Two clever Parisians and a 
lady of fashion, who have been modest 
enough to withhold their signatures from 
their book, have published ‘En Wherry,’ 
the account of an original excursion of three 
weeks which they made in a small boat in 
the Norfolk ‘‘ Broads.” The recital of this 
expedition into the heart of a country of 
lovely streams and wide lagunes, little known 
to French tourists, makes a delightful story 
of travel, told with charming ease of manner 
and with sensibly restrained descriptions. 
Under the suggestive title of ‘Au Pays 
des Fétiches,’ M. Vigné d’Octon has written 
an interesting study of the life of explorers 
in the Soudan. It is a living presentment 
of daily life with the columns in the Dark 
Continent, of painful marches under a 
scorching sun, the often sanguinary conflicts 
with black fanatics by the way, the un- 
certainty about the right road, and the joys 
and fears of an explorer’s career. In ‘Japon 
pratique’ M. Félix Régamey—who is, as 
every one knows, the most Japanese of all 
Parisians — protests with brilliant energy 
against the artists and the authors who (in 
works the result of the barest and most 
cursory observation) have disillusionized in 
our eyes, in these latter days, the enchanted 


| land which he adores, and has known so 


well how to make us love too. 

Pending the appearance of the last 
volume of ‘1’ Histoire du Peuple d’Israél,’ 
M. Ernest Renan has published some 
‘Feuilles détachées,’ which are a sort of 
continuation of his ‘Souvenirs de Jeunesse.’ 
They do not appear for the first time; but 
M. Renan has added to this new edi- 
tion a charming preface, in which the 
author of the ‘Vie de Jésus’ shows himself 
more fluctuating than ever in his philo- 
sophic dilettantism. He discusses every- 
thing with those delightful and beguiling 
contradictions which he is in the habit of 
introducing into all the opinions that he 
expounds. M. Renan might, in fact, sum 
up his whole teaching in the few following 
words :— 

‘* Life appears decidedly less evil than it has 
been painted ; however, one must not be too 
positive about it, for it is not wise to be positive 
about anything. One must be content to wait 
and hope, always admitting that there may be 
nothing to wait and hope for, not even the 
justice which, however, ought to exist some- 
where.” 

M. Renan is not quite certain that we shall 
meet with this dreamed - of justice after 
death. Besides, the vision of the hereafter 
which Catholicism has created does not half 
satisfy M. Renan. Paradise is no longer 
tempting, for it might possibly become very 
tiresome; he would even appear to prefer 
hell, whence he could address to the 
Eternal Father his harmless supplications, 


was not his own fault that he was damned.” 
It seems that the fate which best suits M. 
Renan is that of purgatory, which he regards 
as a melancholy and interesting interval. 
At the same time, M. Renan is not at all 
anxious to explain these matters. Life has 
never been a grievance to him, and for himself 
he would not ask anything betterthan to begin 
it all over again, provided that, as a reward 
for all his head work, he might be reborn a 
woman, in order to study it under both 
aspects. This wish gives a glimpse of the 
unexpected which one so often encounters 
in M. Renan’s works. Perhaps in these 
days of flagrant spiritualism and active 
mysticism, strangely coincident with the 
undeniable crumbling of established reli- 
gions, one might be tempted to ask for a 
rather more decided philosophy. M. Renan, 
who is certainly an incomparable talker, 
with a most fascinating charm of manner, 
rather takes a delight in disconcerting us 
by the sudden clashing of his numberless 
opinions and by the elasticity of his many 
theories. 

A few days before his election to the Aca- 
demy in the place of M. Octave Feuillet, M. 
le Lieutenant de Vaisseau Pierre Loti pub- 
lished ‘ Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort.’ It 
seems as if by this publication M. Pierre 
Loti simply desired to increase the number 
of his works before soliciting the votes of 
the Academicians. It is nothing more than 
an unpretending collection of picturesque 
notes and pleasant stories, already printed 
here and there; it is written, like many 
other of M. Loti’s works, in a language 
whose melancholy stirs and moves one, 
though one feels perhaps a little too 
strongly that infatuation is decidedly the 
chief fault in the author of ‘Madame 
Chrysanthéme.” M. Edouard Rod, of 
the University of Geneva, has collected 
in one volume, from the several reviews 
where they have appeared, a number of 


essays, devoted to the examination of 
‘Idées morales du Temps présent.’ They 
are an attractive series, dealing very 


soundly with the philosophic tendencies 
of the different chiefs of the literary 
schools, and proving that the youth of 
the present day is exceedingly pessimistic 
and egotistical. 

M. Léon Daudet, a young man whose 
claims are hereditary, has published, under 
the title of ‘Germe et Poussiére,’ three 
philosophic discussions which exhibit a 
curious, anxious searching after truth, and 
a conscientious as well as an already expert 
power of analyzing. The book is a series 
of conversations between three friends who 
discuss, by fits and starts, the human pas- 
sions and death. ‘To analyze the work is 
impossible, and I must be content to point 
out the author’s subtlety of definition and 
his new and ingenious points of view. 
Under the title of ‘Trois Stations de 
Psychothérapie’ a young Boulangist de- 
puty has added a new work to the series of 
psychological studies which he had already 
contributed to contemporary egotism. The 
complete series (almost too formal in its 
ultra-refinement) discusses the psychological 
considerations of the ‘‘ Ego” of M. Maurice 
Barrés, who seems to demonstrate that the 
author of ‘L’Homme libre’ is a partisan 
converted to what I may call practicaj 





‘qui le feraient sourire,” proving that “it ° 


egotism. 
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In another philosophical work, ‘Toute 
Licence sauf contre Amour,’ M. Maurice 
Barrés attempts to defend himself against 
the reproach of dilettantism, which is often 
brought against him, and he endeavours to 
adduce his reasons for the culture of the 
“Ego,” and to explain the difference between 
sceptical right and wrong. In M. Barrés, 
who delights in subtle definitions, the worship 
of the Ego does not lead to egoism, but, on 
the contrary, developes the faculty of loving 
(love being taken by M. Barrés in its widest 
sense). It follows (still to quote M. Barrés) 
that love must be the presiding influence in 
all our social actions; we must not permit 
ourselves to be guided by any other law than 
that of the love which renders us incapable 
of annoying any human creature. These are 
cleverly stated propositions, nodoubt, but they 
will not convince anybody. The happiness 
of some is, in fact, derived from the miseries 
of others, and one fails to see how any one 
could confine himself to the cultivation of his 
“‘moi”’ without ever annoying any one about 
him. Finally, in a third work, ‘Examen 
de trois Idéologies,’ M. Maurice Barrés 
comments upon his last three works, and 
explains some of the intricacies of his Ego 
worship—how and why he has created ‘le 
roman de la métaphysique,” and in what 
manner “il avait envoyé chacun de ses réves 
créés de la réalité dans le champ illimité 
du monde.” These ‘explanatory’ com- 
ments only serve to render rather more 
obscure the subtleties of M. Maurice Barrés’s 
philosophic productions. 

The Sar Peladan, who has since been 
mixed up in some strange and interesting 
discussions, has published a volume in which 
he has been kind enough to tell us ‘Com- 
ment on devient Mage.’ ‘Truly, nothing 
could be more magnanimous! It is a con- 
fused collection of complicated formulas, 
absurd in their ridiculous emphasis, which 
one would not easily have excused if it had 
not been that, among a heap of ridiculous 
paradoxes, one came upon this pretty de- 
finition : ‘‘ L’amour n’est rien que la forme la 
plus douce de la douleur.”” Why does not 
Sar Peladan leave off writing pretentious 
and puzzling mysticism, and give us a collec- 
tion of graceful thoughts such as this? 

M. Auguste Vacquerie and M. Paul 
Meurice continue with pious constancy to 
produce those unpublished works of Victor 
Hugo which were left to them at his death, 
and which have already swelled into seven 
volumes. ‘ Dieu,’ the last work which has 
been brought out, is a vast philosophical 
poem, somewhat in the style of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy,’ which the master wrote while in 
exile in Jersey. In this sort of epic poem 
Victor Hugo attacks the problem of the 
Godhead. He asks himself who is this 
God who reveals himself to the dreamer 
in infinite yearning, to the humble in child- 
like faith, to the learned in the necessity 
for a first cause to set in motion torpid 
matter. To arrive at a conception of this 
invisible Being who is so often appealed 
to in vain, the poet, in magnificent verse, 
examines one by one all religions, and 
considers the writings of all the prophets 
and founders of systems of worship, de- 
manding anxiously :— 

Chercheur, trouveras-tu ce qu'ils n’ont pas trouvé? 
From the first he rejects the doctrine of 
atheism, and refuses to be satisfied either 





with the God who can be lowered in man’s 
estimation by an atonement, or the ferocious 
God who exacts absurd sacrifices. The God 
of Christianity is greater, in his opinion, and 
admits of the possibility of a day dawning 
when love shall ultimately triumph over 
hate, thanks to His doctrines of pardon and 
pity. But even this conception is imperfect, 
for, admitting the existence of eternal 
punishment, it must be admitted that the 
Christian’s God may be transformed into an 
executioner. Having passed in review all 
the insufficient and illusory creeds by 
which God has been aforetime designated, 
the poet describes what he deems Him to 
be—this God towards whom he aspires and 
to whom he would reach. But after 
attempting to depict Him, he arrives at the 
impossibility of doing so in words, and 
declares that death alone—death which 
delivers us from doubt—can make us know 
Him as Heis. Rather poetical than strictly 
philosophic, the system of Victor Hugo 
tends once more to demonstrate the immor- 
tality, the survival of the soul. This act of 
faith—is it necessary to say so?—is embodied 
in powerful, grandiose, brilliant verse. On 
each page in the section entitled ‘Les 
Voix” one meets with admirable descrip- 
tions of wonderful interviews by means of 
which the poet shows forth the incompar- 
able omnipotence of the Creator; of these 
descriptions, the vision of the ‘Cirque 
de Gavarnie”’ will remain one of the most 
eloquent passages which the master has 
ever penned. And when one remembers 
that there are still several unpublished 
works of his to be brought out before even 
we come to ‘ L’Océan,’ which includes all 
his unfinished pieces, all the suggestions 
and projects for future compositions, one 
can hardly help feeling absolutely terrified 
at the immensity of this Titanic genius. 

A considerable number of volumes of 
poetry have been published this year as 
usual, amongst which it would be unjust 
not to notice ‘Les Pages’ of M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé ; ‘Evangeline, a clever dramatic 
adaptation of Longfellow’s poem, by M. 
Appleton ; an interesting, though possibly 
unpopular collection by a young symbolist 
named Albert Mockel; ‘Mes Hopitaux’ 
and ‘Chansons pour Elle,’ the last two 
collections of the bohemian Verlaine; and 
finally, the pleasant and intellectual fancies 
entitled ‘Chats et Chattes.’ 

The works of M. Emile Zola, it must be 
confessed, always make plenty of stir. One 
may not like his methods of composition, 
and one may be inclined to condemn his in- 
tentional and often heedless violence. One 
may easily prove, too, that this passionate 
apostle of realism does not know what 
precision of detail means; that he is not 
always clear of speech, often contenting 
himself with second-hand evidence, and 
painting what he has not himself seen, 
but what he has heard that others have seen. 
Nevertheless, one cannot deny that M. Zola 
has descriptive talent of the first rank, 
a power which is almost grand, and a 
clearness of sight which almost approaches 
divination. Consequently the announcement 
of each of his books in turn has been re- 
ceived with marked favour by the public; 
perhaps his last work, the ‘ Débacle,’ has 
excited more than ordinary curiosity. It 
was known beforehand that in this new 








volume M. Zola proposed to discuss the life 
of a soldier in the field, and that the plot of 
the ‘ Débacle’ would unfold itself among the 
early incidents of the Franco-German War, 
The publication of the ‘ Débacle’ in insta]. 
ments in a magazine gave it a very wide 
circulation. The complete work has beep 
in the hands of the public for a few 
days only, and there has hardly beg, 
time to form an adequate judgment of it, 
In a series of pictures—melancholy pictures 
enough—he sketches with great sobriety of 
expression, which imparts to his language 
an austere dignity, the deterioration which 
overtook our soldiers, already worn out with 
all sorts of manoeuvres, marchings, and 
counter-marchings at the orders of com. 
manding officers themselves visibly de. 
moralized. In their childlike confidence 
these soldiers, accustomed to conquer, ex- 
pected to cross the Rhine immediately, and 
it was with an almost incredulous stupor 
that they received the news of the first re. 
verse of France. Little by little the demora- 
lization spread among the troops, whom their 
leaders had great difficulty in keeping to- 
gether; the men, wounded in their amour 
propre, and disconcerted by a repulse which 
they had never contemplated as possible, 
became feverishly restless, knowing and un- 
derstanding nothing clearly until the an- 
nouncement of the disaster of Sedan for ever 
destroyed the glorious legend of imperial 
supremacy, and carried to headlong ruin the 
Emperor Napoleon III. 

In his latest novel, ‘Rose et Ninette,’ M. 
Alphonse Daudet devotes a painful study— 
cruelly minute—to the vexed question of 
the children in the case of divorce. It is 
the sad and touching story of a dramatic 
author, one Régis de Fagan, who, wearied 
out with a married life which is simple hell, 
the wife being an empty - headed votary 
of fashion while he thirsts for domestic 
peace, allows himself to be caught with 
a wretched creature of no character in 
the private room of a hotel. Divorce frees 
him from his fetters, but he has two charm- 
ing daughters, Rose and Ninette, whom he 
adores, and these children are, by the ver- 
dict, left in the charge of their mother, the 
father being only allowed to see them twice 
a month. The unhappy De Fagan clings to 
the hope that these two days a month may 
serve to root out the undesirable influence 
of the mother, for he cannot doubt his little 
daughters’ loyalty towards himself. Alas! 
little by little he sees his children slipping 
away from him, becoming thorough women 
of the world like their mother, and imitating 
her until, at last, she entirely monopolizes 
them. When this point is reached he finds 
himself, torn with grief, even regretting the 
old bondage, during which he was still able 
to hold the first place in his children’s hearts, 
and he exclaims sadly: ‘‘ Ah! le divorce, ce 
tranchement du lien que je célébrais comme 
une délivrance, dont j’étais si joyeux......Mais 
quand on a des enfants, le divorce n’est 
méme pas une solution !” 

In a second work, ‘Fantéme d’Orient, 
published since his election to the Academy, 
M. Pierre Loti returns complaisantly to the 
recital of his love affairs in distant lands, 
and has written a romance which has all the 
melancholy of a retrospective poem. The 
phantom which he evokes is that of the tender 
Aziyadé, the Turkish maiden of whose pas- 
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sionate affection he has already told us. This curing him. One knows how M. Ferdinand 


is the story of his pilgrimage to the place 
where he once knew his little ¢nnamorata. 

With a luxury of detail quite unsurpassed 

he describes to us all the steps by which he 

retraced his way to the distant spot where 
the mortal remains of his old friend are laid. 

They are touching pages, instinct with an 
impression of infinite sadness, though this 
feeling is singularly lessened by the irritat- 
ing habit in which M. Loti indulges of not 
keeping his private sentiment within proper 
bounds, the fear of obtruding self too pro- 
minently being never before his eyes. 

M. André Theuriet is, perhaps, the most 
fertile of our present-day novelists—in any 
case the most active. Perhaps it would be 
a good thing if he were not so hasty of 

roduction. In spite of the charm with 
which all his stories are told, one begins 
now to feel the effect of hurry in his writ- 
ings, which in former times were remark- 
able for delicacy of detail. This haste is 
the principal fault of the ‘Mari de Jacque- 
line,’ in which M. Theuriet presents us with 
an interesting psychological problem. The 
story treats of an ambitious man, who, in 
order to further his projects, makes up his 
mind to marry an ugly woman, whom he 
believes to be entirely unattractive. Just at 
the moment when the situation begins to 
be critical, the wife being on the eve of 
consoling herself for the neglect in which 
her husband leaves her, the story is cut off 
short, and becomes simply vulgar. A second 
novel of M. André Theuriet, ‘ Mademoiselle 
Roche,’ is more happy, or at least more 
happily told, with a certain flavour of 
romantic melancholy which is not displeas- 
ing. It is the story of a young girl, honest 
toa scruple, who, discovering one fine day 
that she is the child of an unlawful union, 
determines ingenuously to give up to its 
rightful owners the fortune left her by her 
legal father. As may be supposed, her 
virtue (which is a little too overpowering) 
is rewarded as it should be. The cousin 
for whose profit she despoils herself is not 
insensible to so much honesty and so many 
charms, and finally marries Mlle. Roche. 
This delightful pastoral unfolds itself, as 
is usual in M. Theuriet’s novels, in the 
lovely neighbourhood of the lake of Annecy. 
It is well known that long ago the grateful 
Savoyards sent one of their notable in- 
habitants to M. Theuriet to thank him for 
the persistency with which he honoured 
their mountains in his works, which serve 
practically as guide-books for the country. 
Regarded particularly from this point of 
view, it must be confessed that the works 
of M. Theuriet are delightful ; no one could 
More exquisitely describe these beautiful 
landscapes of Savoy. 

M. Ferdinand Fabre, for his part, is faith- 
ful to the Cevennes, the wild and sombre 
landscapes of which he describes enchant- 
ingly, and whose humble people he knows 
nght well. ‘Sylviane,’ his new novel, 
Opens, as usual, in the midst of rude and 
rough surroundings. It is a Christmas 
story, at once powerful and delicate, broad 
and touching—the story of the enthusiasm 
of some Christian villagers, who, excited by 
the recital of an impossible miracle, imagine 
that the marvel may be repeated before 
them, and half kill a poor gouty wretch 
Whom they drag to vespers in the hope of 








Fabre delights in painting with a broad 
pencil the religious scenes of country life. 
There is in ‘Sylviane’ a passage of this 
sort, ‘‘ Le Noél des Mendiants,’” which is 
absolutely magnificent, and deserves to live. 

M. Armand Sylvestre shows us that the 
versatility of his talent lends itself easily to 
every kind of literary enterprise, and is in the 
front rank in each. By turns a dainty poet, 
an amusing story-teller, a traveller who 
keeps his eyes open, and an attractive 
novelist, M. Sylvestre has now made up 
his mind to write history, and he shows 
himself a carefuland tender-hearted historian 
in a learned and picturesque reconstruc- 
tion of Parisian society, towards the end of 
1799, to which he introduces us. ‘ Floréal’ 
—such is the name of his new book—is a 
delightfully fanciful romance of adventures 
which take place under the Directory. It 
relates the touching history of two pairs 
of lovers who are separated by circum- 
stances, and eventually reunited as they 
should be. M. Georges Cain has illustrated 
the book with graceful pictures; M. Mas- 
senet has sprinkled it here and there with 
charming songs; and M. Jules Claretie, 
whose affection for the history of the times 
of the Directory is most genuine, has added 
to it a witty preface. 

The doyen of French story-tellers, M. 
Xavier Marmier, who is probably the main- 
spring of the present-day taste for popular 
legends, has just published, under the title 
of ‘Les Contes des Grand’méres,’ a new 
collection of Swedish, Danish, German, and 
Russian tales, which he has picked up from 
time to time during his travels in Northern 
lands. 

Si ‘ Peau d’Ane’ m’était contée, 

J’y prendrais un plaisir extréme, 
It is not only by the recital of ‘ Peau d’Ane’ 
that one may experience the delight of the 
fairy tale; many of the stories told by M. 
Marmier equal the best efforts of Perrault ; 
for example, the adventures of ‘ Vasilissa a 
la tresse d’or,” the beautiful princess who 
was carried off by a dragon, and rescued by 
‘‘le fils d’un pois.” The young symbolists 
who seek to discover at any price a hidden 
meaning in all Scandinavian writing will 
not fail to look for, and possibly to find, 
some allegory here: is it not more simple to 
think that these tales were invented in old 
days by story-tellers who found their 
pleasure in telling them ? 

M. Jules Claretie, determined to show us 
that he does not intend to confine himself 
exclusively to his administrative functions 
at the Comédie Frangaise, publishes a senti- 
mental novel called ‘L’Américaine.’ It is 
the story, full of devotion and self-sacrifice, 
of a sentimental Yankee, an enamoured 
Frenchman, and an American nurse. The 
characters introduced to us by M. Claretie 
are all sympathetic in the highest degree, 
and fence with one another in a lively and 
charming fashion. The absolute triumph 
of homely virtue is not to be despised in this 
age of cruel psychological studies and brutal 
realism. M. Edouard Rod, who was in the 
Revue réaliste the chosen apostle of natural- 
ism, has ended this year by sacrificing to 
the general taste for mysticism. The ‘ Sacri- 
fiée’ is the study of a singular case of con- 
science treated after the Russian manner. 
In fact, this tragic story of redemption re- 





parables in ‘Le Crime et le Chatiment’ 
offer some analogy to the adventures re- 
counted by M. Rod. 

After having played the part of an ex- 
plorer—and of a bold explorer, too—Madame 
Dieulafoy has been advised, I understand, 
to try her skill at novel-writing. Inspired, 
by the scenes she has travelled through, 
with a very natural enthusiasm for ancient 
times, she first gave us the history of Pary- 
satis, the Babylonian queen. On this 
occasion, however, Madame Dieulafoy deals 
with an epoch more nearly allied to our 
own, and relates the rather unlikely adven- 
tures of a young and ardent patriot who 
fights at her father’s side in the ranks of 
Dumouriez’s army, and conducts herself so 
bravely that the Republic awards her a 
sword of honour and makes her a lieutenant. 
Is it a love of masculine costume which in- 
duces Madame Dieulafoy to give us this 
revolutionary heroine’s story? We may be 
allowed to suppose so, but, in spite of her 
favour for man’s dress, she is intensely 
womanly, and the most delicately written 
pages of ‘ Volontaire’ are those which speak 
of the affection of the young “lieutenant” 
for the handsome Col. Guillaume Briez. 
In a bold and somewhat brutal novel, ‘ Le 
Lait d’une Autre,’ a boulevard story-teller, 
M. Alexandre Hepp, describes the un- 
desirable influence which may be trans- 
mitted by a nurse to the infant whom she 
nourishes, into whose veins she may infuse 
the most subtle poison. Under an audacious 
exterior this is both a powerful and whole- 
some book. 

M. Henri Lavedan, a playful moralist, 
who combines the style of the boulevards 
with a precise vein of critical analysis, has 
collected into a volume a series of Parisian 
sketches which, under his pseudonym of 
‘‘Manchecourt,” have appeared in La Vie 
Parisienne. The ‘Nouveau Jeu’ is a sort of 
novel which paints the deplorably immoral 
manners affected by a certain school of fin de 
siecle Parisians (to use that horrible ex- 
pression which our psychologists have in- 
vented), who are afraid of never appearing 
sufficiently up to date, and who will commit 
a thousand extravagances rather than risk 
the performance of a single action which 
might be stigmatized as vieux yeu. In order 
to escape this reproach, the heroes described 
by M. Lavedan pile folly on folly, and are 
willing to sell their religion, their family, 
even their honour. Yet the author does 
not wish to paint the picture entirely in 
black, for in a second part—not quite so 
good-humouredly written, perhaps, as the 
first—he shows us the famille vengée, and 
the reckless young fools of the previous 
night moved to tears on discovering the 
rieux clichés, that they ridiculed no longer. 
There is a kindly philosophy hidden under 
this lively style, and a moral in it all—light 
enough without doubt, but a moral for all 
that. 

M. J. H. Rosny is a restless writer who 
delights in the most complicated research, 
and whose conscientious work can never 
leave us quite indifferent. But it must be 
admitted that M. Rosny’s researches are 
sometimes decidedly bewildering. It is so 
this year in ‘ Vamireh,’ where he has under- 
taken the task of writing the romance of a 
troglodyte and of calling up the ancestral 
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life of the race. Though he writes with a 
valuable and minute knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and with a childish anxiety about the 
use of proper terms, this new novel of the 
author of ‘ Bi-Latéral’ leaves an impression 
on our minds similar to that of the redskin 
stories of Fenimore Cooper. As all we know 
of this epoch, when humanity was still 
in the stammering stage, is obscure, the 
most arduous archeological research of 
M. Rosny in reconstructing the language 
does not carry us further than that childish 
point with which Capt. Mayne Reid has 
made us familiar in his stories of trappers. 

Among the very considerable number of 
successful novels which have been published 
during the last year, 1 must content my- 
self with mentioning only those which 
have made the most noise in the world: 
‘L’Amour appris sans Maitre,’ two fanciful 
caprices from the pen of Aurélien Scholl; 
‘Ukko’ Till,’ a curious sketch of professional 
honour by M. Rodolphe Darzens ; a singular 
spiritualist romance, ‘Avec les lnmortels,’ by 
Mr. Marion Crawford ; ‘Simple,’ a touching 
story by M. Jean Rameau; ‘La Femme 
Enfant,’ a keenly clever sketch of Parisian 
depravity by M. Catulle Mendés; ‘ La Loca- 
taire de Madame Brou,’ an amusing adven- 
ture told by M. Louis de Gramont; ‘ Faux 
Départ,’ a smartly told boulevard story by 
M. Alfred Capus; a collection of lightly 
sketched military stories, ‘La Gamelle,’ by 
M. Jean Reibrach; ‘Le Cuirassier blanc,’ 
a selection of lively tales by M. Paul Mar- 
guéritte; and, finally, ‘L’ Amant ¢rotique,’ 
‘Serge,’ and ‘Ermeline,’ three new psy- 
chological novels by M. Abel Hermant. 

It has been the fashion in Paris for some 
time to introduce to the public, either by 
direct representation or by translations 
more or less literal, the dramatic literature 
of other countries. Among these, Russian 
and Norwegian dramatists have been 
specially laid under contribution. The plays 
of Ibsen—to mention only one—have been 
particularly inquired into, and at the present 
time we are familiar with the greater part 
of the Socialist dramatist’s work. A clever 
young poet, M. Victor Barracand, has given 
us a capital translation of the ‘ Wild Duck’; 
M. Prozor has published another version, 
better adapted for acting perhaps, but less 
exact; and ‘Ghosts’ and ‘ Rosmersholm’ 
soon followed. 

One ought certainly to notice in connexion 
with dramatic literature the publication of 
some works which are not for acting ; among 
others the beautiful metrical drama of M. 
Maurice Bouchor, ‘ Michel Lando’; the trans- 
lations of several of Ibsen’s shorter pieces ; 
and the complete theatrical works of Octave 
Feuillet, of Gondinet, of Ferdinand Dugué, 
and of Jean Jullien, the last named preceded 
by a curious sketch, in which the author ex- 
plains his theories concerning what he calls 
the thédtre vivant. Josern Rernacu. 





GERMANY. 

GERMANS are by nature educators, not 
only at the writing-table or easel, but even 
on the throne or in the camp. Goethe and 
Schiller regarded the education of the human 
race as the aim of the poet; Cornelius and 
Kaulbach taught history by means of pic- 
tures. The first Roman Emperor of Frankish 
extraction, Charlemagne, founded schools 





for his young nobles, and himself took part 
in their examinations. His latest successor, 
the German Emperor William II., begins 
his reign with the reform of the Prussian 
Gymnasia, and a revolution in the teaching 
of history, which in future, instead of ad- 
vancing from ancient to modern times, is to 
proceed backwards ‘‘ by way of Sedan and 
Rossbach to Thermopyle.”’ 

The treatise ‘Rembrandt als Erzieher’ by 
an esthetic crank, which last year attained 
a somewhat questionable notoriety, has been 
attacked by a perfect flood of opposition 
pamphlets, which has not yet ceased to flow. 
Felix Dahn, the learned student of German 
and writer of archeological novels, opposes 
to Rembrandt, the painter of chiaroscuro, the 
victorious general, ‘Moltke als Erzieher.’ 
It has long been generally known that the 
great “‘silent man” wielded an eloquent 
pen. His letters to his parents when a 
young lieutenant, as well as those written 
to his wife when on his travels in riper years, 
reveal this man, who afterwards attained 
almost superhuman greatness, in a most 
attractively human aspect, as do Bismarck’s 
also to his sister Malvine. ‘The History 
of the Turco-Egyptian War,’ published by 
him anonymously, and his descriptions of 
the Campagna, written during his stay at 
Rome, reveal the future general as an his- 
torian and lover of classical antiquity. The 
collected writings of the Field - Marshal, 
which are now being published, especially 
his ‘ History of the Franco-German War,’ 
are even made to indicate a higher ‘‘mission.”’ 
According to Dahn it ought to become the 
national book of Germany on account of the 
courageous spirit that pervades it. It ought 
to be a ‘‘ temporal Bible’’ for the people, 
especially for the young, ‘‘ with a view to 
inducing the severest self-discipline.” 

The author of ‘Rembrandt als Erzieher’ 
chooses, as an artist should, for his pedagogic 
ideal the highest freedom and unhindered 
development of the individual; while the 
author of ‘ Moltke als Erzieher’ prefers the 
soldier’s aim, the sternest discipline and 
subordination to the general good. These 
two diametrically opposite tendencies are 
both apparent in the society of the present 
day; the one appearing as Anarchism, 
which opposes all regular organization, the 
other as Socialism, which makes such or- 
ganization its ideal. In our modern litera- 
ture they appear on the one band as un- 
limited devotion to reality, no matter whether 
beautiful or ugly, ¢.e., Realism ; on the other 
as a conscious subordination of nature to 
laws of art, 7.¢., Idealism. 

Anarchism, as well as Socialism, has 
found its way into lyric poetry. In con- 
sequence, the somewhat monotonous gamut 
of lyric notes, varying only between rapture 
and misery, has been enriched by certain 
new notes, though not always musical ones. 
Old favourites have once more established 
their old claim—R. Baumbach by his 
‘Lieder aus Thiiringen,’ and Victor von 
Scheffel by the poems edited from among 
his posthumous works by his son. Scheffel 
supplies another proof of the hereditary 
power of the poetic gift, like Goethe’s ‘‘love 
for story-telling,” inherited from his mother. 
The recently published poems by the poet’s 
mother, Josefine Scheffel, also found among 
his posthumous papers, have all the smooth- 
ness and music of her son’s. Three writers 





hitherto known to the Germans in other 
domains—Spielhagen, their greatest novelist, 
P. K. Rosegger, since Anzengruber’s death 
our chief writer of folk-stories; and Ferd, 
Gregorovius, the brilliant historian of 
Rome and Athens in the Middle Ages—haye 
this year made their appearance as poets, the 
poems of the last mentioned having been 
found among his papers. Of all three J 
may say, to put it mildly, that their verse 
by no means throws their previous work into 
the shade. On the other hand, two other 
novelists, akin in intellect and style—Con. 
rad Ferdinand Meyer and J. J. David— 
have produced poetic work quite equal to 
their romances in depth of meaning and 
restraint of style. Maurice Reinhold yon 
Stern, a Livonian settled in the forests of 
South America, whose strength lies in word- 
pictures of landscape, a warm friend of his 
Baltic home and ardent foe of its Russian 
government, trespasses on the domain of 
politics, and even on that of Socialism. The 
same colouring, though introduced more 
frankly, appears in the somewhat revolu- 
tionary poems of Karl Henkell, who is 
endowed with no slight talent. Another 
of the young Berlin ‘Storm and Stress” 
authors who fraternize with the proletariat 
—F. Geyer, whose name recalls the leader 
of the German peasant war—appeals to the 
‘‘Workmen’s Emperor,” whose efforts on 
behalf of the lot of the working classes 
have won popularity for him, in the words 
‘“‘ Gib uns Brot, Kaiser!” (‘‘Give us bread, 
Emperor !”) which, on the 6th of October, 
1789, assailed the ears of Louis XVI. at 
Versailles. These three poets all adhere to 
the doctrines of Social Democracy. A fourth, 
the Scoto-German John Henry Mackay, 
who, though closely related to an American 
millionaire, had hitherto remained faithful 
to Socialism, renounces its doctrines, as 
tending rather to take away than to confer 
freedom, in his latest work, appropriately 
named ‘Sturm,’ and declares his adhesion 
to Anarchism as alone able to promote the 
development of the individual. 

While these storm-songs of anarchy 
breathe a harsh spirit that points to no 
very pleasant future, Felix Dahn’s story in 
verse, ‘ Rolandin,’ reveals the romance of 
the past in the glow of fairyland. Rolandin, 
the son of Roland, like Tristram, falls in 
love with the bride of his master, whom he 
has been sent to fetch. He carries her off, 
and in the castle of Haute Garde, in the 
Pyrenees, they lead a blissful life. The 
Saracens invade the country; Rolandin goes 
out to fight them, puts them to flight, and 
appears as victor before the angry emperor. 
Charlemagne is moved with joy at the sight 
of his noble grandson, but the robber of his 
bride has forfeited his life, and the Emperor 
of Rome is a Roman like Manlius Torquatus. 
Rolandin’s head is already destined to fall, 
when a troop of Moors that have been left 
behind come flying towards them; the hero 
flings himself on his horse, his beloved follows 
him, the enemies are put to flight ; but the 
recoil of a Parthian arrow pierces both lovers 
at once, and the old emperor lays on their 
bodies two branches of oak and two of 
laurel. The spirit of love and chivalry 
strikes our modern sober feeling as almost 
an anachronism. The affectionate interest 
with which the learned scholar has investi- 
gated the early dawn of the Germanic 
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possible allurements, which happily are of 
no avail, and thus reaching the extreme 
limit of what is permissible on the stage. 
The latter has actually oversteppedit, though 
not in the above-mentioned play, but in the 
second published by him this year, ‘ Die 
Sklavin.’ The solution of the matrimonial 
conflict by the simple elopement of the 
woman who desires no longer to be a slave, 
to live in ‘‘ free love” with the first comer, 
to whom she is not even passionately at- 
tached, is a little too much, even for a tolerant 
audience. 

Richard Voss, the author of the play 
‘Die neue Zeit,’ which in its simple domes- 
ticity contains a profound element of tragedy, 
has sought for a deéper solution. A father 
and son, dwelling in a vicarage in an 
out-of-the-world East Frisian island, be- 
long respectively to the ‘‘old” life and the 


migrations has enabled him to produce a 
lovely though sad poetic blossom. 
Theanarchical lyrist resembles the prodigal 
son who isnourished on husks; the pedagogic 
sentiments apparent in the latest work of the | 
dramatist E. von Wildenbruch recall to us | 
the prodigal’s kindly father. Wildenbruch’s 
historical dramas display much ability ; his 
atriotic plays evince Prussian patriotism ; 
and in the last of these, ‘Der neue Herr,’ 
the publication of which coincided with the 
change of ministry in the empire, he appears 
asno unwilling courtier. His latest work, 
entitled by him a ‘ Mirchenschwank”’ 
(farcical fairy tale), is in reality a highly 
respectable moral discourse, but in form an 
allegory in dialogue in the style of the 
medieval mysteries. It has received a most 
flattering reception from above, but very | 
questioning criticism from below. The | 
| 











subject is the struggle between confident | “‘new.” The father, a firm believer in the 
but short-sighted optimism and pessimism | Bible, stolid, unpitying, curses the son, who 
which ventures all things, but happily | has returned home from the university with 
proves “stupid” at last; and although the | modern ideas, as an “ atheist” after hear- 
former at first seems to get the worst of it, | ing his inaugural sermon, and only leaves 
as was indeed to be expected, yet at last, | his wife the choice of renouncing him or 
as is right and fair, it gains the upperhand. | her son. Incapable of deciding between 
The deus ex machind who brings about this | the two, and in the hope of appeasing by her 
fortunate result is the god of laughter, | death this fatal feud, the mother takes 
‘Das heilige Lachen’ (‘Sacred Laughter’), | poison, and in face of the corpse of the 
who gives his name to the book, son of ; self-murderess, to whom as pastor he ought 
Animus and of Beauty, who is separated | to refuse honourable burial, the hard crust 
from her husband by the wickedness of | of the father’s orthodoxy melts. Richard 
Pessimus, and driven into the desert. The | Voss has a deep nature, probably the 
removal of Beauty has taken all happiness | deepest among the modern German drama- 
from the city of Terra, which has fallen | tists. Thereligious problem possesses apower- 
entirely into the power of the Evil One. | ful hold on him, as was proved last year by 
The god of laughter unmasks the hypocrite, | his story of a Jewish convert to Christianity 
brings back banished Beauty to Terra, and | who raised himself to sanctity by torture. 
happiness is once more restored. But in| It is a proof of his genuinely dramatic 
order to keep it there they appoint as | talent, which aims chiefly at depicting 
guardian, in the place of the too credulous | character, that the hard nature of the old- 
Optimus, Truth, who is less easily de- | fashioned pastor, forcibly marked in its 
ceived. There are several beautiful passages | narrow outlines, has evidently inspired him 
in this poem, especially in the lyrical part ; | with more artistic interest, and forms a 
on the whole, the aim is too distinctly | clearer picture, than the son, who, in want 
marked, and the characters—which are not | of all inner guidance, totters insecurely in 
realities, but mere shadows—have a chilling | rationalistic confusion. The style is terse, 
and misty effect. Notwithstanding, the play | and, like Lessing’s, limited to what is 
has been most successful on the Berlin | necessary, and there are masterly descrip- 
stage—a success of which a good deal is | tions of the social and natural surroundings, 
due to its charming musical accompaniment | of the stormy marshes, and the low rooms 
and elaborate operatic scenery. of the vicarage. 

It would be impossible to find a more Richard Voss, author of the charming 
striking contrast than that between this | «Bilder von einer Rémischen Strassenecke,’ 
fairy play, which transcends all the limits | is equally great as novelist and dramatist. 
of reality, and the realistic drama, which | I cannot say so much for Paul Heyse, 
clings to its minutest details. The only point | who, though a classic among writers of 
they have in common is one that is really | stories, has for some years obstinately dis- 
foreign to the drama as a work of art, viz., | regarded his best powers and striven for 
the didactic tendency; and while in the | the palm of the dramatist. The number of 
former the teaching is given by Optimus, | his dramatic writings has this year attained 
that réle in the latter belongs to Pessi- | to twenty-five by the addition of ‘Die 
mus. Since ‘Ehre,’ the drama of Suder- | schlimmen Briider’ and ‘ Wahrheit?’ Yet 
mann—after Hauptmann, the most gifted | neither these nor ‘Elfriede’ and the ‘ Hoch- 
member of the new school—emphasized the | zeit auf dem Aventin’ will eclipse the repu- 
conflict between the wealthy inhabitants of | tation of his vivacious ‘La Rabbiata’ or his 
the front buildings and the poor dwellers at | ‘Meraner Novellen.’ The ‘‘ wicked brothers” 
the back, we meet with it continually in | are the three sons of the devil and a mortal 
contrasts between workmen and employers, maid, sent by their father into the world 
factory girls and factory owners and their | out of wrath against the only - begotten 
families. In the front rank of these I son of Mary, who steals men’s souls away 
must mention ‘ Die Haubenlerche,’ by Wil- | from him. As Mephistopheles plots against 
denbruch, whose many - sided gifts call the servant of the Lord, the learned Faust, 
for admiration, and Ludwig Fulda’s ‘Das | so the devil’s sons are to try to ruin the 
verlorene Paradies.’ The former has been | handmaid of the Lord, a duchess who, in 
unable to resist the temptation of introducing | spite of unkindness and neglect, remains 


plished in her lifetime, although the lady is 
inspired by a sincere affection for the least 
wicked of the wicked three; but it is very 
nearly brought about after death, and this 
on the actual stage and before the eyes of 
the spectators. Like Juliet, the duchess lies 
in an open coffin, surrounded with such 
charms that the devil’s son cannot resist the 
temptation of kissing her, and is about to 
proceed even further. Then she suddenly 
wakes from her trance; but instead of being 
angry at his insolence, she extols the joys of 
love enjoyed in her death sleep. Hereupon 
she dies again, this time in reality, and, since 
the crime has not been accomplished, without 
really breaking her marriage vows; but this 
can by no means palliate the moral infidelity. 
Still the ‘‘stupid’’ devil, as the folk-tales 
call him, is disappointed of his gains, for 
the ‘wicked brothers” are so much touched 
by the blessed end of the pure ‘‘ saint ” that 
they swear to reform entirely—a conversion 
which, however, is hard to believe in. 
Heyse’s other play, ‘ Wahrheit ?’ seems 
almost a satire on Henrik Ibsen’s fanatic for 
truth, who is regarded as the enemy of the 
people, because, though a doctor at a water- 
ing-place, he has the courage to warn the 
public against the polluted waters of the 
spring, which was a rich source of gain to 
the inhabitants. The truthful fanatic of 
Heyse’s play destroys the happiness of a 
family, and of an innocent girl, by recklessly 
dragging to light her silent love for the 
head of the family. But the former speaks 
the truth from a sense of duty, because it 
is necessary to make the facts known; the 
latter, with unpardonable want of tact, reveals 
the secret of another—a quite superfluous 
action! The author was right in inserting 
a note of interrogation after the word 
‘‘truth.” It is in no sense an advantage 
that the dramatist Heyse is active while the 
story-teller Heyse is silent. The place left 
vacant by him is filled this year by Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer, an author steeped in the 
spirit of the Renaissance; Theodor Fon- 
tane, the charming story-teller of the North ; 
Ilse Frapan, who has quickly risen into 
notice by her genre pictures of old Ham- 
burg and her memoirs of her friend and 
master I’. Vischer, the well-known authority 
on «esthetics; two experienced Austrian 
writers, Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach and 
Ferdinand von Saar; and a third, who has 
already attained some reputation, J.J. David. 
The scene of Meyer’s story ‘ Angela Borgia’ 
is laid at the Court of the aunt of the 
heroine, the notorious Lucretia — not 
such as Sadolet described her at Rome 
by her father’s side, but such as Gre- 
gorovius in his ‘Rettung’ depicted her, 
with alleviating touches, at Ferrara, by 
the side of her third and best husband, 
Alfonso d’Este. The wondrously bright 
eyes of one of the duke’s wild illegitimate 
brothers, who has foolishly conspired against 
him and is condemned to lose his head, have 
won her to beg pardon for him. When the 
Cardinal Hippolyte, the duke’s legitimate 
brother, jealous on this account, has the 
bastard’s beautiful eyes put out, she volun- 
tarily becomes the wife of the blind man, 
and his companion in a solitary country 
seat. The author’s strength consists in 
faithful rendering of the Renaissance spirit, 
in which hardness and culture, beauty and 
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the sixteenth century, while Fontane carries 
us to Berlin in the midst of the Philistine 
nineteenth century. His last story, ‘ Frau 
Jenny Treibel,’ or ‘Gleich und gleich gesellt 
sich gern,’ supplies a faithful, almost photo- 
graphic picture of the ‘‘ educational Philis- 
tinism ”’ and social narrow-mindedness of the 
young capital. With as much accuracy as 
that of Fontane’s Berlin local colouring, Ilse 
Frapan renders that of Hamburg, and the 
reader almost fancies he sees the streets and 
houses, and hears the voice and dialect of 
the inhabitants. Of the stories contained in 
her last collection, ‘ Bittersiiss,’ the most 


charming and natural is ‘Clirchen’s 
Friihlingsfahrt.’ 
In the stories of the three Austrians 


above mentioned, whose nationality can 
be discerned with equal ease, the Vienna 
local colouring is rendered with similar 
fidelity. Frau von Ebner-Eschenbach, who 
belongs by birth and association tothe highest 
circles of Viennese society, generally chooses 
her originals there, and usually reproduces 
them with unsparing fidelity; but the 
heroine of her latest story, ‘ Margarethe,’ 
belongs to the demi-monde, a sphere with 
which the author is not acquainted, and 
she has given her heroine so large a 
share of her own noble nature that truth is 
thereby disregarded—a fault which does the 
writer honour as a woman. Among Saar’s 
stories, ‘Zwei Frauenbilder,’ the first, 
‘Ginevra,’ is a simple tragic love-story, 
and the second, ‘Geschichte eines Wiener- 
kindes,’ traces the development of a future 
author in a series of complications 
which verge on impossibility, although the 
delineation of motives is often wonderfully 
successful from the psychological point of 
view, and lends them an appearance of truth. 
The young writer J. J. David, who has evi- 
dently formed his style on C. F. Meyer, 
strongly emphasizes the physiological ele- 
ment in his story ‘ Blut,’ the title of which 
shows that the principle of heredity plays 
the part of the tragic fate. 

In H. Hoffmann’s ‘Geschichten aus 
Hinterpommern’ there is a delightful 
vein of fun. Felix Dahn, whose fantasy 
usually leads him among the Northern 
gods, furnishes in ‘Odhin’s Rache’ a 
touching picture of the passion of a god 
for a mortal woman, in which the mortal, 
who forsakes her lover for the god’s sake, 
plays a better part than the enamoured 
immortal, who flies from the revenge of the 
human lover. Heinz Tovote, a gifted but 
eccentric writer, whose picture of Berlin 
manners, ‘Friihlingssturm,’ chiefly dwells 
in the nether regions of the night coffee- 
houses, has published a collection of ‘ ner- 
vous stories” under the title ‘Ich,’ whose 
title already indicates that they belong to 
that ‘‘nervous school of romance” which, 
according to its latest apostle, the ‘“‘modern” 
Hermann Bahr, is destined to overcome 
realism, already grown obsolete even with 
the “‘ youngest of the young.” 

In the domain of the novel Adolf Wil- 
brandt takes the palm with his ‘ Hermann 
Ifinger.’ Our literature can point to but 
few books in which composition, descrip- 
tion of character, and the charm of witty 
diction combine to produce a picture 


so nearly faultless, and an enjoyment 


like Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister’ and Gott- 
fried Keller's ‘Griiner Heinrich’; but sur- 
passes the former in national and _ local 
realism, the latter in philosophical depth 
and cosmopolitan perfection, and both in its 
ethical contents. The hero is the type of a 
nature German in the best sense of the 
word, susceptible to all charms of culture 
and beauty, but able to resist all tempta- 
tions of the senses from a clear consciousness 
of duty and will, which the author calls the 
“Tfinger spirit,’ endowed with intellectual 
as well as moral qualities. He is a living 
embodiment of Kant’s ‘‘ categorical impera- 
tive,’’ with this distinction, that he does not 
‘scare away the Graces,” as Schiller rightly 
reproached Kant with doing. The work 
begins in the artistic circles of Munich, 
and ends in those of Vienna, and thus 
affords an opportunity to the author, who is 
at home in both places, of depicting and 
criticizing well-known artists, and describing 
prevailing artistic tendencies, the former in 
striking portraits, the latter with singular 
fidelity. It would be impossible to make 
a more convincing defence of beauty and 
, nobility in art than has been done in this 
_ novel, or to render more justly or more 
impressively the sad consequences of 
denying the degeneration of art from truth 
to nature to naturalism, from sublimity to 
ugliness. The author contributes a literary 
and ethical confession of faith which does 
| credit to himself and his country, but the 
best of all is that he does this without 
pedantry or pedagogic manner, notwith- 
standing that he is a German, the son of a 
university professor, and originally himself 
educated to be a scholar. His birth in the 
dark and serious North, and his stay of many 
years in the cheerful South, have produced 
in the author, who has now attained the 
height of his development, so beneficial a 
combination of the two mutually comple- 
mentary elements of the German intellect that 
he might be regarded by foreign countries 
and posterity as its representative in the 
most complete perfection. From his many 
fellow writers, in whom now one, now the other 
element gains the upper hand, he is sepa- 
rated by a wide gulf. The North German 
element prevails in Hermann Heiberg’s 
‘Todsiinden’ and ‘ Hochste Liebe schweigt’; 
the South German, and specially the Austrian 
element, in Ossip Schubin’s (Lolo Kirschner) 
‘Grafin Erika’s Lehr- und Wanderjahre’ 

and ‘Thorschlusspanik.’ This last-named 
novel treats of an original subject, the 
desire of an old maid to get married before 
it is too late, and treats it with piquant 
sarcasm. Another Austrian lady belonging 
to the highest society, Bertha von Suttner, by 
her enthusiastic novel ‘ Die Waffen nieder!’ 

has won herself a place at the International 

Peace Congress, and exchanged the desk for 

the platform, and the pen for the president’s 

bell. Two veteran novelists — Wilhelm 

Jensen, among his fellow writers the most 

successful depicter of nature, and Wilhelm 

Raabe, a humourist closely akin in mind to 

Gottfried Keller—show the finely cut facets 

of their intellect, the former in his story of 

the Black Forest ‘Im Zwing und Bann,’ the 

latter in ‘Gutmann’s Reisen.’ The descrip- 

tions of the old convent St. Blasien, of the 

curious “‘ Holgen,” or peasants of Hauen- 

stein, of the avaricious abbot and the heroic 











pictures of nature and character. Typo 
other old-established authors heave beg, 
silent — F. Spielhagen since his ‘ Neue 
Pharao,’ G. Ebers since his ‘ Per Aspera’; g 
third, Rudolf von Gottschall, is preparing g 
new novel to appear in the autumn. 
Bismarck and no end! Since Germans 
have once more commenced to make histo 
political memoirs have begun to accumulate, 
The greatest among living men cannot 
reconcile himself to being counted amon: 
the dead. The dead come back to life by 
their memoirs. The collection of the 
speeches of the Iron Chancellor has attained 
the stately number of fourteen volumes, and 
the leisure given him by his Northern forests 
seems likely to dispose him to produce stil] 
more. A Bismarck anthology, to be a sys. 
tematic collection of his utterances, and 
Horst Kohl’s ‘ Bismarck - Gedenkbuch,’ 
intended as a chronological collection of 
sayings which characterize the statesman 
and man by his beliefs and hopes, taken 
from his speeches and letters, vie with 
one another in presenting to the German 
people a picture of the creator of its unity, 
The collected writings of Moltke and the 
memoirs of the third member of this trio, 
the late Prussian Minister of War, Von 
Roon, conduce to the same end. The interest 
once awakened passes back beyond the 
‘* oreat times” into the time of ferment and 
preparation in which fell the reign of the 
crowned romanticist Frederick William IY. 
The memoirs of the life of General Leopold 
von Gerlach—brother of Ludwig von Ger- 
lach, the ‘‘Rundschauer” of the Areuzzeitung, 
and director of the ‘small but powerful” 
Kreuzzeitung party—furnish an _ excellent 
picture of that fatal period. Gerlach was 
one of the three men who all his life through 
exercised a very strong, but seldom beneficent 
influence upon the king, and who, moreover, 
were scarcely ever agreed. An Old Prussian, 
Gerlach was anything but sympathetically 
disposed towards the other two, Bunsen and 
Radowitz, who were both non- Prussians, 
and in his opinion “ political dreamers.” 
The expressed preference of the king, who 
felt himself attracted to both by natural kin- 
ship, made the strangers’ liberalism still 
more hateful to the honest reactionary. He 
once says bitterly, ‘‘The king looks upon 
us as cattle compared with Radowitz and 
Bunsen”; but when Radowitz and Bunsen 
tried to persuade the monarch to accept the 
Imperial crown offered him at Frankfort, 
and Gerlach dissuaded him, Frederick Wil- 
liam IY. sided with the latter. He would, 
he said, in the sketch of his answer which, 
on the 2nd of April, 1849, he read to his 
confidential friends, only accept an election 
made by a regular diet of princes, after the 
manner of the election of the Emperor 
Conrad. The battle-field of Sedan decided 
otherwise.. 
Literary memoirs have, however, by no 
means come to anend. ‘The Life of Max 
Duncker,’ by R. Haym, the biographer of 
Herder and W. v. Humboldt, belongs in 
part to politics, for the learned historian of 
antiquity was an important member of the 
Gotha party, a conspicuous figure in the 
new era of the Prince Regent, and until 
1866 the confidential friend and adviser of 
the Crown Prince, who subsequently became 
the Emperor Frederick III. Heinemann’s 
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a domain already dear to Germans, In 


addition to the Goethe Annual, published by 
the Goethe Society at Weimar, there appears 
a Grillparzer Annual, issued by the Grill- 
parzer Society at Vienna. Erich Schmidt’s 
exhaustive ‘Biography of Lessing’ is 
completed; Jacob Minor’s equally ex- 
cellent ‘ Life of Schiller’ has been enriched 
by a fresh volume. ‘Annalen meines 
Lebens,’ by the freethinking theologian 
of Jena, Karl Hase, who died at the 
age of ninety, and was called in his life- 
time the ‘‘ Protestant Pope,” has lately 
appeared, and among other meetings de- 
scribes those with the two greatest Germans 
of the century, Goethe and Bismarck, which 
only so long a life could have made pos- 
sible. Kautze’s lovingly-written biography 
of the physicist Gustav Theodor Fechner, 
lately dead, shows the wonderful dual nature 
of this clever scholar, who was an accurate 
naturalist, a mystical natural philosopher, 
and a humorous writer under the pseu- 
donym ‘ Dr. Mises.” Anton Springer, 
the clever art historian and formerly ardent 
partisan of the German Gotha party, who 
first saw the light in the ancient capital 
of Bohemia, Prague, the son of a Czech 
brewer, and died as Professor of the His- 
tory of Art at the University of Leipzig, 
has left behind him memoirs of his life, in 
which he calls himself a ‘threefold rene- 
gade,” because from a Slave he became a 
German, from a Catholic a Protestant, and 
from an Austrian a champion of the Prussian 
hereditary empire. 

The loves of two poets, who both won 
a name for themselves as singers of free- 
dom—the youthful Theodor Koerner, who 
died on the battle-field in the War of 
Liberation; and the unfortunate Nicolaus 
Lenau, who, whilst struggling for intel- 
lectual freedom, ended his life in a mad- 
house—have been brought before our notice: 
the former by a pamphlet issued in honour 
of the centenary of his birth (the 23rd of 
September, 1791); the latter by the letters 
of the poet to Sophie Lowenthal, issued by 
Lenau’s compatriot and friend, L. A. Frankl. 
Koerner’s beloved was the gifted actress of 
the Vienna Burgtheater, Antonie Adam- 
berger, for whom he wrote his tragedy 
‘Tony,’ and whom he quitted to fight for his 
country. Lenau’s was a highly educated 
lady belonging to Vienna society, who re- 
mained faithful to her husband, the poet’s 
friend, but so completely attracted the poet 
to herself that when at last he tried to tear 
himself away he suffered incurable tortures. 
The actress afterwards married happily, 
and became the mother of Alfred von 
Ameth, the historian of Maria Theresa, 
and the letters, issued by him for the first 
time, afford an attractive picture of the poet’s 
bride, so early widowed. The other pro- 
bably destroyed her own letters to the poct ; 
his letters to her, which are accompanied 
by some poems hitherto unpublished, 
breathe an ardent passion which enables 
us to understand his tragic end. 

_ There is a plentiful supply of works bear- 
ing on history, art, travels, and social science. 
In the first the highest place is taken by 
German, and in particular modern history, 
as is natural considering the present 
newly awakened patriotic spirit. Ditmar’s 
‘Deutsche Geschichte’? and Bruno Geb- 
hardt’s ‘Handbuch der Deutschen Ge- 





schichte’ both agree inreservinga wide space 


for the history of civilization. The latter, 
supplied with continuous references, is 
intended for scholars; the former, which 
pays more regard to form, is designed 
for the general public. Lappenberg- 
Pauli’s ‘Geschichte Englands,’ continued 
by Moritz Brosch after the death of both 
his predecessors, has reached the seventh 
volume, and describes the stormy period 
1603-1688. Contributions to the history 
of Austria in the wars with France, and 
especially of the revolt of the Tyrolese 
and the biography of Hormayr, who was 
the brain as Andreas Hofer was the sword 
of this highland rebellion, are supplied by 
F. Krones out of the letters and diaries of 
Archduke Johann, afterwards Regent of the 
Empire, the favourite and hope of the Tyro- 
lese, who was accused by his enemies, to his 
brother the Emperor Franz I., of wishing 
to be proclaimed ‘‘ King of Rheetia.” 

Among the year’s artistic publications, the 
collective work, ‘Geschichte der Deutschen 
Kunst,’ is specially remarkable for the names 
of its editors—Dohme, Bode, Liitzow, Falke, 
Janitschek. Essays on the museums of 
Athens and the works of Leonardo’s pupil 
Gaudenzio Ferrari have been published from 
the posthumous papers of A. von Wars- 
berg, author of the famous ‘ Odysseische 
Landschaften.’ The book which has been 
most discussed is by Max Lautner, and 
bears the sensational title ‘Wer ist Rem- 
brandt?’ He makes the daring attempt, 
by means of indications which he professes 
to have been the first to discover, to dis- 
prove the genuineness of nearly all the 
principal works hitherto universally ascribed 
to this master, and assign them to his pupil 
Ferdinand Bol. Even if this did not throw 
doubt on Rembrandt’s mission as an ‘ edu- 
cator,” it would produce an extraordinary re- 
volution in the history of art if the ‘ Lesson 
in Anatomy’ and the ‘Amsterdam Night- 
Guard’ were the works of another hand. 
Fortunately Lautner’s ‘‘ exact” proofs have 
not been confirmed in other quarters. 

Among the descriptions of travel, the 
accounts of the German settlements in East 
and West Africa possess considerable com- 
mercial, political, and ethnographical, 
though but little literary interest. In the 
domain of social science—apart from works 
of strictly technical interest, such as H. 
von Holst’s just completed ‘ Verfassungs- 
geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten ’—‘ Him- 
mel auf Erden,’ by Emil Gregorovius, affords 
attractive reading. In it he depicts humor- 
ously and in no sparing colours the con- 
sequences of the Socialist state of the future 
in the period 1901-1912. According to this 
author the end of the Socialist organization 
is the earnest and unanimous recall of the 
banished monarch. 

In addition to the hitherto unattained 
‘‘ State of the Future ” and the ‘‘ Music of the 
Future,” which is gradually making its way 
among us, a ‘ Philosophy of the Future” 
has lately appeard. After a glorious past 
philosophy is fully justified in deserving 
a future, the more so as its present is by 
no means glorious. The present mistrust 
of metaphysics, and the materialism which 
is rapidly gaining the upper hand in the 
prevailing dominion of natural science, have 
provoked counter-currents, of which the 
former appears in J. Volkelt’s ‘ Vortrige 








zur Einleitung in die Philosophie,’ the latter 
in a collection of pamphlets, ‘Gegen den 
Materialismus,’ published by H. Schmid- 
kunz, together with M. Carriere and others. 
This last praiseworthy tendency becomes 
dangerous, however, when in order to combat 
materialism it calls to its aid hypnotism, 
“ suggestionism,” or even spiritualism. The 
‘Psychologie des Suggestionismus,’ by this 
same H. Schmidkunz, though careful and 
accurate, is perhaps a little too credulous 
as regards the asserted ‘‘ facts” of thought- 
reading, post-hypnotic suggestion, &c., and is 
in danger of being too much diverted into 
by-paths. This fate has already befallen the 
philosophy of Fr. Nietzsche, once so full 
of power, but now mentally deranged, the 
eccentric author of the ‘Birth of Tragedy’ 
from music, and of ‘ Zarathustra’ ; though 
his disciples, who have gradually formed 
into a school, declare it to be the philosophy 
of thefuture. Originally an ardent admirer 
of Richard Wagner, Nietzsche abandoned 
him when he saw him ‘“ fall down before the 
cross of the Middle Ages” in ‘ Parsifal.’ 
Nietzsche, as his followers Ola Hanson, the 
Dane, and A. Kniepfer inform vs, cherishes a 
hatred of Christianity, which drove away 
the beauty cf the antique, and turned the 
world’s history out of its course. To restore 
this once more, by complete change and 
diversion of all modern ideals in art, religion, 
politics, and society, is the aim of the 
‘Philosophy of the Future,” according to 
him and his followers, as has been con- 
vincingly set forth by Hugo Kaatz and 
Kurt Eisner in their writings, which attack 
the school of Fr. Nietzsche, ‘ Die Weltan- 
schauung Fr. Nietzsche’s’ and ‘ Psychopathia 
Spiritualis.’ Robert ZIMMERMANN, 





GREECE. 

Amone the poetry of the twelvemonth the 
third volume of the poems of Georg Souris, 
entitled ‘Phasulis as a Philosopher,’ deserves 
especial mention. By his power of observa- 
tion, his humour, and a bitter irony, which 
not unfrequently exposes social immoralities 
and political weaknesses with caustic severity, 
the writer has gained an important hold on 
public favour. His weekly paper Zhe Modern 
Greek is from title to advertisements written 
in verse. On the other hand, there is much 
beauty in the work of a young poet, Nico- 
las Damianos, ‘'Thalassa,’ a series of pieces 
animated by a tender feeling for the sea 
and its phenomena and for a seafaring life. 
‘The Pearls’ is a posthumous collection, 
edited by his widow, of poems of Demetrios 
Kokkos, best known of late years by his 
dramatic productions. 

In turning to fiction I should mention 
a new edition of the well-known ‘ Loukis 
Laras’ of Bikelas, because of the beautiful 
illustrations with which it has been enriched 
by a genuine Greek painter, Rhallis, who 
lives in Paris. The best of our tales still 
continue to appear in the daily and weekly 
papers; and this year Karkavitsas, Papa- 
diamantis, Xenopulos, Moraitidis, and Kry- 
stallis have been especially active in supply- 
ing this sort of literature. Tales have also 
appeared from the pens of two of our most 
distinguished men of letters: J. Psycharis, 
Renan’s son-in-law and Professor of Modern 
Greek at Paris, and J. Polylas of Corfu, the 
translator of Shakspeare. The tendency to 
use the popular dialect is in fiction — 
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daily more pronounced, and Psycharis and 
Polylas are among the most zealous 
leaders of the movement. The latter has 
lately explained his ideas upon the subject 
in a book styled ‘Our Literary Speech’ : 
the most recent contribution, but not 
likely to be the last, to an inexhaustible 
dispute, which finds mention in my annual 
articles. Besides the two scholars I have 
mentioned, Alexandros Pallis, known by 
his excellent edition of the ‘Antigone’ of 
Sophocles, has done his best to aid the 
movement by translating the first six books 
of the Iliad into the popular language. 
Although his preference for popular forms 
of expression is occasionally pushed to ex- 
tremes, he displays great industry and full 
knowledge of the question. 

In philology proper there is little to record 
besides ‘Critical and Exegetical Observa- 
tions on Sophocles,’ by Anastasios Zakas, 
and a third part of the ‘ Alexandrinos Dia- 
kosmos’ of (Ekonomopulos—a medical man 
of Alexandria, now deceased—which is a his- 
tory of the literature of Alexandria from the 
foundation of the city to its capture by the 
Arabs (8.c. 331 to A.p. 645). More important 
is the edition, published at Paris at the cost 
of the University of Athens, of the hitherto 
unprinted twelfth part of the treatise of the 
Greek physician Aétios. The lengthened 
search made by the editor of this work, 
G. Kostomiris, for unpublished treatises of 
Greek medical writers in the libraries of the 
East and at Mount Athos, has before now 
been praised in the Atheneum. Athanasios 
Papadopulos Kerameus has brought out the 
first instalment of a catalogue of the Greek 
manuscripts in the library of the Jerusalem 
Patriarchate. The volume is enriched with 
several facsimiles and full indices, and con- 
tains an analytical description, written with 
much learning, of 645 Greek codices in the 
library of the Patriarchate. There are in 
all 850 of the Jerusalem manuscripts in 
Constantinople; about 1,550 are preserved at 
Jerusalem. The complete catalogue will fill 
five volumes. It is issued in the series of the 
Imperial Palestine Society of St. Petersburg, 
which has already defrayed the cost of two 
other publications of the editor. 

History is the branch of literature in 
which most activity prevails. Tryphon 
Evangelides has brought out a history of the 
city of Cos in ancient times, based on a 
study of the documents; while J. Kophiniotis, 
well known by his excavations at Argos, has 
begun issuing what promises to be a lengthy 
history of his native city. The only part 
that has appeared contains a geographical 
and archeological introduction. In the 
‘Symmikta’ of Constantine Zesiu are dis- 
cussed medizeval inscriptions from the Pelo- 
ponnesus, golden bulls from Mistra, and the 
siege and capture of the Acropolis by the 
Venetians. The most important things in 
the volume are the four golden bulls of the 
Emperors Michael and Andronicos Paleo- 
logos, which the author copied on the walls 
of the Church Aphendiko in Mistra. Much 
that is of value for the history of modern 
Greece is to be found in the documents 
relating to the martyr death of Rhigas 
Velestinlis and his companions in the year 
1798, which Emile Legrand, of Paris, has 
had printed at Vienna. They are published at 
the expense of the Historico-Kthnological 





Society of Athens, accompanied by a Greek i interpreter of Chinese. 


version by Spyr. Lambros. The same trans- 
lator has also brought out ‘ Revelations 
regarding the Martyr Death of Rhigas.’ 
Epaminondas Kyriakides has completed 
the first volume of his ‘ History of Contem- 
porary Greece,’ and has got as far as 1858. 
The work is intelligently written, and is 
partly based on researches in the archives: 
unfortunately the author only supplies re- 
sults, and gives no indications of his 
authorities. P. Karolides has published an 
‘Introduction to the History of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and commenced a ‘ History 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ a work which 
will fill three volumes, and which I shall 
speak of at greater length when it is finished. 
I may further mention a monograph on 
the military geography of Greece, by Col. 
Iphikrates Kokkides, and the first instalment 
of a general treatise on the coins of Greece 
by J. Lambros, illustrated with fine plates. 
This opening part deals with the Pelopon- 
nesus, and contains much that is new. 
Finally, Nicolas Rhados has written a 
history of the seminary for priests estab- 
lished many years ago at Athens by the 
brothers Rhizaris. Spyr. P. Lampros. 


HOLLAND. 

Certain branches of our literature ob- 
viously show the effects of circumstances. 
Our national system of education, which 
makes preparation for examinations the chief 
object of teaching, leads to the production 
of almost innumerable school-books. The 
number of rich, but not very strong-minded 
people who are bearers of fairly well-known 
names has revived the study of genealogy, 
and the number of monographs, genealogical 
and heraldic, is ever on the increase. To the 
active members of our wealthy families, and 
those who do not care to study ten hours out 
of the twenty-four, every kind of sport is 
becoming attractive, and a whole series of 
books indicates the popularity of such amuse- 
ments. 

In theology little is doing. Whilst Cal- 
vin is reprinted and commented on for the 
use of the orthodox, Prof. Allard Pierson, 
our most elegant scholar, has published a 
third series of studies on Calvin. The 
Queen’s chaplain, C. E. van Koetsveld, now 
in his eighty-fifth year, is writing on women 
in the Scriptures (‘De Vrouw in den 
Bijbel’), as in honour of our young queen 
he wrote on children in the Scriptures ; and 
W. van Nieuwenhoff has produced a life 
of Ignatius de Loyola. But the work of 
most note is C. P. Tiele’s ‘ Geschiedenis 
van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid tot op 
Alexander den Groote,’ being a new edition 
almost rewritten of his well-known history 
of religion. M. Hooykaas has edited Kue- 
nen’s sketches of the history of Israel, 
being a reprint of separate studies, till now 
scarcely known outside the world of scholars, 
on misunderstood passages in Scripture. 
In his own amiable way, without any un- 
necessary exhibition of learning, and in a 
thoroughly reverent though decided tone, 
Kuenen explains in this volume why many 
statements in the Old Testament are to be 
understood in quite a different sense from 








that previously received. Another important 
work is Mr. de Groot’s book on the religious 
system of China. Mr. de Groot was for 
many years in the Dutch colonies an official | 
He has made a 





profound study of the many languages ip 
the Malay Archipelago, and was lately ap. 
pointed Professor of Malay at Leyden. Ou 
Colonial Office promised a grant for the 
publication of his voluminous work, and 
when the first volume was published it 
seemed to be readable — to Englishmen, 
and the Dutch Government found it had 
granted its subvention for a book written 
in English! 

The only branches of literature in which 
works of real excellence have appeared in 
any numbers are history and law. Baron 
Renger’s sketch of Dutch parliamentary 
history from the year 1849, the first year of 
the new constitution, and ‘ De Socialisten 
Personen en Stelsels,’ by Prof. Quack, of 
Amsterdam, are both worth mentioning, 
Mr. Quack is extremely clever, he is a fair 
stylist, and has read anything and every. 
thing relating to his subject. In _ three 
very large volumes—a fourth is to follow— 
he characterizes systems and persons with 
the greatest clearness and exactitude, but 
does not evolve any practical suggestions for 
the solution of the social problem. It may 
especially interest your readers to hear that 
a young scholar, H. Brugmans, has written 
a trustworthy book on the history of 
England and the Netherlands between the 
years 1558 and 1567 ; whilst Prof. P. J. Blok, 
of the University of Groningen, has under- 
taken to write a voluminous work on the 
history of Holland. By order of the Govern- 
ment the author has made extensive re- 
searches in foreign archives, with a view to 
settling dubious points in Dutch history ; 
he is a careful and prudent investigator, 
and his work is in several respects likely 
to be of service to his countrymen. Mr. 
Nyhoff, formerly lecturer on history at the 
High Burghal School in the Hague, is pub- 
lishing another history of the Netherlands, 
which has awakened a good deal of hostility 
in Roman Catholic circles. 

If Mr. Nyhoff’s book furnishes little 
that can reasonably give offence, it is 
otherwise with the late Prof. Jorissen’s 
essays, ‘Historische en literarische Studién,’ 
‘Historische Karakters,’ and ‘ Historische 
Bladen.’ Our misfortunes in the eighteenth 
century he describes as originating partly in 
the weakness of mind and lack of character 
of the last princes of Orange, and partly in 
the oppression, stubbornness, and haughti- 
ness of the would-be patricians, who grew 
rich by smuggling during the American 
war, and it is only natural that the posterity 
of the patricians inculpated should complain 
of these remarks. Unluckily everything is 
so clearly told and so clearly proved as to 
leave no room for doubt. 

The learned sub-librarian of the Royal 
Library, Dr. W. P. C. Knuttel, has 
printed a large volume on the condition of 
Roman Catholics in the days of the Dutch 
Republic, and Dr. de Roever, the Keeper of 
the Municipal Archives of Amsterdam, an 
illustrated book treating of the mode of 
living, dress, and warfare of our forefathers, 
not too full of details, and written in a clear 
and concise style. Mr. ter Gouw, who 
possesses a private museum illustrating the 
history of Amsterdam, has just completed 
the seventh volume of a history of that 
capital, reaching to the year 1578, and 
relating at full length the results of endless 
research in all quarters and corners where 
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anything about the subject might be ex- 
pected to be found. 

Aman of learning who has made a re- 

utation in the space of a few years, Dr. 
HH. Blink, has compiled, under the title 
‘Nederland en zijne Bewoners,’ a volumin- 
ous and complete geography of the Nether- 
lands, with maps and plans for the greater 

art unknown down to this very day. 
Generally Dr. Blink has given the results 
of his personal researches, measuring the 
depth of the rivers and the length of the 
coast, casting up figures and drawing con- 
clusions exclusively from well-ascertained 
facts. Moreover, he supplies two maps 
representing the surface of all woods and 
uncultivated land in the- kingdom, with all 
the necessary figures and statistics. I can- 
not help adding that Dr. W. G. C. Bijvanck, 
a great authority on French literary history, 
has published some articles on the subject, 
which have been highly approved of by 
French authors of reputation, and a French 

ublisher has been induced to have the book 
translated forthwith. 

The literary revolution which has affected 
most nations reached Holland as early as 
1880, and the hyper-original works of the 
new school consisted of reminiscences, imita- 
tions, or translations of Shelley and Zola. 
They are far from accomplishing the great 
things expected of them. Their works, 


at once obscene and sentimental—all of 
small bulk, written in a tortuous style 
with new words, expressing sentiments and 
sounds by names of colours, and carefully 
avoiding any analysis of character—lose 
in endless descriptions 


themselves and 
do not sell; their vociferous criticisms in 
their review De Nieuwe Gids afford no real 
proof of the correctness of their theories. 
Prof. ten Brink, of Leyden, has published a 
book, ‘ De Oude Garde en de Jongste School,’ 
in which he has tried to put the young 
school down by reviving the literary glories 
of this century ; but, of course, no critic can 
stop an international evolution, which may, 
perhaps, clear the air like a thunderstorm 
and then pass away. 

There is scarcely any new poetry. Miss 
Helene Swarth, who for many years has 
lived in Belgium, warbles her sonnets of 
love and sorrow both in French and Dutch, 
exhibiting all sentiments that move her 
soul and the motives that make her heart 
beat the stronger. ‘‘ Fiore della Neve” (Dr. 
M. G. L. van Loghem) lately presented us 
with his third lyrical epic ‘ Walter,’ not so 
musical as the first, but exceedingly well con- 
structed and containing passages of great dra- 
matic force. The scene of this highly romantic 
tale is laid in a small German Residenz- 
stadt at the end of the last century, and the 
poet turns to account the French customs 
and habits that prevailed in German courts, 
which enjoyed mimicking Louis XIV. 

Thanks to a careful and scientific study 
of our classic poets, H. J. Eymael has 
made Huygens’s best works readable, and 
explained words and things more completely 
and more clearly than was ever done 
before, and Dr. I. A. Worp has undertaken 
to edit Huygens’s complete works, supplying 
a critical text, without any notes. Of this 
laborious work one volume has left the 
press. Dr. Worp has also printed an essay 
of 300 pages showing Seneca’s influence 
om the Dutch drama. Pieter Langen- 





dyk, a once famous author of comedies, 
has formed the subject of two publications. 
Dr. C. A. Ph. Meyer has produced a volume 
of 570 pages, containing an analysis of 
Langendyk’s comedies together with their 
sources; and Mr. F. Z. Mehler, assistant 
librarian at the University of Amsterdam, 
a smaller book, full of clear criticism and 
containing an almost complete survey of 
Langendyk’s works, his influence, and the 
imitations and translations of his comedies. 
A far more important work, however, is a 
‘Life of Bilderdijk,’ by Dr. R. A. Kollewijn, 
who has spent some years of his life in 
reading Bilderdijk’s .poetical works, both 
published and unpublished, and the whole 
bulk of printed matter onthe subject, as 
well as innumerable letters, of which many 
remained unknown till this monograph was 
published. With singular accuracy Dr. 
Kollewijn has supplied complete information 
about everything connected with a poet who, 
both in the Netherlands and in England, 
used to be a prominent figure and a man 
of great influence in poetry, the drama, 
philology, and history. Dr. Kollewijn’s 
portrait is complete. His laborious task, 
so carefully and exactly accomplished, is 
far from finding due reward, as he satisfies 
neither the worshippers of Bilderdijk nor 
the Liberals who decry him. 

Our youngest novelist, L. Couperus, has 
been introduced to English readers by our 
countryman Mr. Grein, who has translated 
‘Eline Vere,’ as Miss van Campen men- 
tioned last year. The English critics who 
do not like the book are not aware that 
Couperus has given a real photograph of 
social life in the Hague, and that for the 
psychological analysis of his dramatis per- 
soné he may rank among the best, as he is 
true, though neither amusing nor lively. 
Another novel (‘Noodlot’) has followed, 
which Mr. Grein has also translated as ‘ The 
Footsteps of Fate’—a book as dark as Ere- 
bus ; his latest, ‘Extaze,’ is not so gloomy, 
but there is a family likeness. His style, 
which grows more and more bewildering, 
and the influence he ascribes to disembodied 
spirits, indicate that Couperus belongs to the 
new school. Four gentlemen of some pro- 
mise, but far his inferiors as artists, have 
presented themselves to the public: ‘ Vos- 
meer de Spie’’? (Mr. Wagenvoort), the 
author of ‘ Eene Passie,’ a novel marked by 
vivid scenes, but displaying little knowledge 
of the world and marred by unconscious cari- 
cature; M. van Bergen, the author of ‘Slacht- 
offers onzer Huwelijkswetten,’ and Kleef- 
stra, the author of ‘ Burgermenschen,’ who 
call themselves realists, and throw aside all 
pretence at reserve, their chief object ap- 
parently being a vehement condemnation of 
the present state of things; and Dr. Alettrino, 
an imitator of Goncourt, whose novel ‘Zuster 
Bertha’ recalls ‘Sceur Philoméne.’ ‘ Zuster 
Clara,’ by Miss Reynvaan, looks like a novel, 
but is, in reality, a catalogue of ideal phy- 
sicians, ideal sick nurses, and ideal sufferers, 
and the scenes are diametrically the opposite 
of those Dr. Alettrino describes. 

It is a sign of the times that Mr. Karel 
Alberdingk Thym—a man of many styles 
and as many pseudonyms, and the author 
of two novels, the most obscene that ever 
appeared in Holland—is publishing a well- 
written life of his father, a late professor 
of esthetics at Amsterdam, giving a fair, 





though not impartial view of the literary 
and artistic life of his father and his father’s 
numerous friends. 

The emotional style of novel is still culti- 
vated by Johanna van Woude (Mrs. van 
Wermeskerken-Junius), a highly accom- 
plished story-teller, whose ‘Oud Hollandsch 
Binnenhuisje’ drew tears from eyes that 
were quite unused to weep, and made her 
famous. From that time she has issued tale 
after tale, and they have been widely read. 
Mrs. Bakker - Korff Hoogeboom’s novel 
‘Meta’ would have been all the better for 
being shorter. It has found, however, many 
readers from its’ genuinely Dutch ‘tone. 
Melati van Java (Miss Sloot), the author ‘of 
a well-written description of Scotland, has 
just brought out ‘Rosa Marina,’ a novel 
dealing with modern painting and painters. 
It first made its appearance in the illus- 
trated monthly E7lzevier’s Maandschrift, con- 
ducted by H. J. Schimmel and Dr. Jan ten 
Brink, to which the best authors contribute. 

Miss Cornelie Huygens is a clever trans- 
lator and is always fully employed ; that is 
why she leaves unwritten the great artistic 
novel which we were expecting from the 
appearance of herhighly promising ‘ Regina.’ 
She has put together a few little carefully 
told tales from high life, which have been re- 
printed under the title ‘ Een Huwelijk’; and 
Mrs. la Chapelle-Roobol, after a literary 
career of some six or seven years, has attracted 
general attention by a novel, ‘Ken Geluks- 
kind,’ which is remarkable for sound 
realism and deep study of character. 
Virginie Loveling, of Ghent, has published 
two novels in Holland, ‘Idonia’ and ‘Een 
dure Eed,’ both in her well-known clear and 
simple style, and containing excellent pic- 
tures of every-day life. There is merit, too, 
in Th. van Meerendonk’s ‘ Otto Altendorf,’ 
a work faulty, indeed, in construction, but 
noteworthy for some pathetic passages. 

As everywhere, dramatic literature in 
Holland is poor; but there seems to be 
promise of an improvement. The late Mr. 
Maaldrink’s ‘ Cleopatra’ gave full scope for 
splendid scenery anddramatic art ; Nouhuys’s 
‘Kerloos’ and ‘ Goudvischje’ have taken the 
public by storm ; Mrs. Snyders van Wisse- 
kerke has produced ‘Droomleven’ and 
‘ Lotos,’ which have been both exceedingly 
well received; and of Mr. Emants and Dr. 
van Eden great things are expected. 

The result of the activity of the last twelve- 
month is inferior to our wishes, but the com- 
parative failure is owing to the disturbances 
that threaten Europe, and thatare particularly 
dreaded in small countries placed in the centre 
of civilization. Taco H. pE BEER. 





HUNGARY. 

Tue books of the last twelve months 
forcibly remind me of what the Royal Aca- 
demy’s Burlington House exhibition used 
to seem to me to be in some years—a vast 
display with no conspicuous features of the 
first rank, but with a fair share of good and 
interesting or even important work. 

This time history is paramount, not belles- _ 
lettres. There are quite a number of 
remarkable historical books, mostly pub- 
lished by the Hungarian Academy of 
Science, an institution which does muc 
to foster national literature, more espe- 
cially history, philology, and the drama. 
For instance, our leading historian, W, 
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Fraknoi, has edited, conjointly with A. 
Karolyi, ‘Memorials of the Hungarian 
Diets.’ Henrik Marczali has created a 
sensation with two works, ‘The Time of 
Joseph II.’ and ‘ History of Civilization in 
Hungary’ respectively; while two others, 
‘ History of Maria Theresa’ and ‘ History of 
our Times (1825-80),’ are in course of 
publication just now. Paul Kirdly’s ‘ Dacia 
Fovarosa, a mai Varhely Hunyadmegyében,’ 
is an instructive monograph on the Ulpia 
Trajana Augusta Colonia Dacica, based upon 
the results of the latest excavations. It is 
a highly scientific book, yet written in a 
style which makes it attractive to educated 
laymen. Kalman Demké has published ‘The 
History and Customs of Upper Hungarian 
Towns in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries,’ and Jend Csudai a comprehen- 
sive new ‘ History of Hungary.’ Of Gyula 
Lazar’s immense ‘ History of the Russian 
Empire’ the fourth volume has seen the light 
simultaneously with the first volume—coming 
down tothe death of Edward II.—of his ‘ His- 
tory of England.’ Laszlé Kovary’s ‘ Archeo- 
logical and Historical Memorials of Tran- 
sylvania’ also deserve to be mentioned. So 
do Gyoérgy Rakosi’s ‘Luther in Worms,’ 
the sixth volume of Imre Nagy’s ‘ Codex 
Diplomaticus Andegavensis’ (archives of 
Anjou), the second volume of Edward 
Wertheimer’s ‘ Austria and Hungary in the 
First Decade of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
the first instalment of Theodore Ortvay’s 
great ‘ History of the Town of Pressburg,’ 
and last, but not least, J. Asbéth’s ‘ Essays 
and Studies in the History of our own 
Times’ and L. Abafi’s German ‘ History of 
Freemasonry in Austria-Hungary,’ which 
is exceedingly full and well written. 

In literature ‘ Porzé,” our most pro- 
minent humourist (Dr. Adolf Agai), lords 
it over all with his ‘ Dust and Ashes.’ This 
king among Hungarian feuilletonistes is 
so popular that his weekly sketches are 
eagerly looked for every Sunday. Of his 
new book a second edition was called for 
within a few months, an extremely rare 
occurrence with such works in Hungary. 
His humour is of the best English type, a 
splendid display of gaiety and witticisms, 
with a touching seriousness in the back- 
ground. Of course, our leading novelist, 
the world-renowned Jékai, has not omitted 
—he has never done so—to contribute his 
usual annual quota of two new novels; 
they are entitled ‘There’s no Devil’ and 
The Son of Rakocy.’ The same number 
of novels has been published by Gregor 
Csiky, our best-known dramatist, who died 
recently—‘ Our Comrades’ and ‘ Useless 
Work.’ One of our most valued writers 
of fiction, Karoly Vadnai, has brought out 
seven short stories under the title of ‘ Eve’s 
Daughters,’ while Antal Varadi has written 
‘Festett Vilag,’ a novelette of stage life. 
Among new books of younger authors 
the following deserve to be emphasized: 
Kalman Mikszath’s ‘Sketches of Life in 
Parliament,’ of which he is a member ; also 
the seventh volume of the collected edition 
of his exceedingly popular works, and 
Robert Tabori’s two novels, ‘ Transforma- 
tions’ and ‘In the Land of the Crooked 
Mountains.’ Tamas Szana’s ‘Eternal Re- 
collections’ is a pleasing novelette. ‘‘ Si- 


palusz’’ (Victor Raékosi) is a delightful 
type, 


humourist of the Mark Twain 


s 





though a little less sharp and a little more | a single scientific book proper had ever seen 


amiable and poetical. 


His new volume of | 


very good stories is entitled ‘The Hidden | 


Nest.’ Particular stress must be laid on 
Ferencz Herczeg’s ‘Mutamur,’ a_ collec- 
tion of twenty-two charming tales and 
sketches. 
de Maupassant. He knows fashionable life 
and military life equally well. Zsigmond 
Justh’s interesting ‘ Book of the Hungarian 
Lowland’ reminds me of the manner of 
modern Scandinavian and Russian writers 
of what is called the ‘‘ neurasthenic ’’ school. 
Béla Toth, Joseph Hevesi, Zoltan Ambrus, 
and Sandor Brody—all gifted young authors 
of great promise—have also enriched our 
libraries with new publications. Altogether 
Hungary is now possessed of a good many 
able novelists, and within another decade or 
so we may probably enjoy another golden 
age, as far as our national literature, or at 
least fiction, is concerned. 

Of new dramatic publications I need 
only mention L. Déeczy’s ‘Countess Vera,’ 
a tragedy in three acts; the collected edi- 
tion of Jend Rakosi’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ 
and A. Varadi’s four-act drama ‘ Demon.’ 
In lyric poetry Michael Szaboleska stands 
foremost. He is considered a new Petofi, 
and his ‘Poems’ are exquisite. So are those 
of A. Kozma, who is spoken of as inheriting 
the peculiar genius of the great national 
poet Janos Arany. Three most interesting 
new collections of what the Germans call 
‘« Volkslieder’’ have been printed: those of 
Bulgaria (‘ Bolgér Népkoltési Gyiijtemény ’), 
translated by Adolf Strausz, the well-known 
Balkan traveller; those of the Voguls 
(‘Vogul Népkéltési Gyiijtemény’) by B. 
Munkacsy, whose ‘ Vojtak Dictionary’ I 
mention below; and those of the Hungarian 
district of Szegedin (‘ Szeged Vidéke Nép- 
kéltése’), collected and edited by L. Kalman. 

As to biography, not to speak of a ‘ Life 
of Shakespeare,’ by August Greguss, which 
gained an Academy prize and has been 
very well received, and A. Ballagi’s 
‘Colbert,’ F. Badics has produced a bulky 
but excellent ‘ Life and Writings of Andras 
Faj,’ the famous Hungarian poet. In the 
department of philosophy there is an utter 
dearth of noteworthy books. On the other 
hand, philology is well represented. J. 
Balassa’s epoch - making ‘Idiotikon of the 
Magyar Dialects’ is the first good descrip- 
tion and phonetic classification we have 
had of the various varieties of the lead- 
ing language of this country. The Aca- 
demy’s grand ‘ Philological Dictionary on 
an Historical Basis’ is nearing comple- 
tion. Ignatius Halaisz has printed a 
‘South Laplandish Dictionary.” Of B. 
Munkiaesy’s ‘ Vojtak Dictionary’ the first 
two or three parts have appeared, con- 
taining, beside much matter important 
philologically, plenty of information about 
the ethnography of the Ugrian races. This 
work may be fitly described as a worthy 
continuation of Reguly’s celebrated ‘ Vogul 
Traditions.’ Prof. Vambéry has published 
sundry essays on subjects of Persian and 
Chagattai philology and ethnography. In 
this connexion let me mention the third 
edition of the same writer’s ‘ Central Asian 
Travels,’ and B. Reiner’s ‘ Pictures of Hun- 
garian Life.’ With regard to the ethno- 
graphy of the various nationalities inhabit- 
ing the kingdom, I may say that scarcely 


the light in Hungary till, a few months ago, 
Janos Janko issued ‘ The Magyar Population 
of the District of Kalotaszeg.’ This remark. 
able publication of the gifted geographer 


is partly based on personal investigations, 


His manner forcibly recalls Guy | 





partly on Wlislocki’s able labours on Tran. 
sylvanian ethnography, and is much more 
purely scientific than Blasius Orban’s well- 
known work on the Transylvanian Magyars 
or ‘‘Széklers,” as they are called in contra- 
distinction to the ‘‘ Saxons.” 

In political economy and kindred subjects 
very few theoretical, but several works of 
practical utility have been published. Prof. 
Foldes has given us a small but most 
interesting pamphlet on ‘The English Uni. 
versities and the Labour Question, with 
Special Regard to Toynbee Hall,’ based on 
personal studies made on the spot. Polza’s 
‘Monograph of the Budapest Commercial 
Bank’ is an important contribution to the 
history of Hungary’s economic revival. A. 
Zawodski’s bulky ‘Statistics of the Hun- 
garian Waterways’ is destined to be a 
standard work in its way. Excellent trea- 
tises on ‘ Mortgage’ by Rath, on ‘ Railway 
Questions’ by Lipthay, and on the question 
of the money standard by Count Wickenburg, 
Karl Mandello, and Armin Neumann, also 
deserve chronicling. An undertaking of 
great utility has been begun by the Academy 
of Science, a systematically translated ‘“ Col- 
lection of the Works of the Best Economic 
Writers ” of all nations. Up tothe present 
Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ Mr. 
Holyoake’s ‘Rochdale Pioneers,’ and the 
principal works of Malthus and Ricardo 
have been included in the series. 

Hungarian scientific literature has sus- 
tained a severe loss through the death of two 
of our leading philologists : Joseph Budenz, 
a great authority on Altaic languages, and 
the veteran Paul Hunfalvy, who was at the 
same time our foremost ethnographer next 
to Prof. Vambéry. Hunfalvy left behind 
him an article in French, which has just 
appeared in the Revue Historique under the 
title of ‘Quelques Réflexions sur l’Origine 
des Daco-Roumains,’ in which he animad- 
verts upon certain theories of Prof. Xenopcl, 
of Jassy. 

Of miscellaneous publications I need only 
enumerate four: G. Ele’s monograph ‘A Hun- 
garian Printing-House in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ a highly interesting contribution 
to the history of Hungarian civilization ; 
Albert Kardos’s ‘History of Hungarian 
Literature’; the fourth part of the third 
volume of G. Petrik’s ‘Hungarian Biblio- 
graphy, 1712 to 1860’; and the Academy’s 
new edition, supervised by Jené Ronai, of 
the ‘Strategic Works of the Poet and 
General Count Nicolas Zrinyi,’ the cele- 
brated hero of the siege of Szigetvar. 

As is the case with every minor literature, 
translations play an important rd/e with us. 

Leorotp KatscHeER. 


ITALY. 

To judge from the truly remarkable 
number of volumes published in Italy 
during the last few months, one might 
indeed suppose that there is a great literary 
revival,, But the fact is that. these publica, 
tions are either reprints of works which 
have appeared some time ago,,.or collected 
volumes of newspaper articles, or else of 
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merely relative value. Of really good ones 
there are few. However, it is well to 
note that the great flood of verses, both 
in classical—or so-called ‘‘ barbarous” 
_and in traditional Italian metres, has 
almost entirely ceased. No doubt this year, 
too, has yielded a great crop of rhymers 
and versifiers; but they are far fewer in 
number than formerly, and perhaps superior 
in quality. There is also a decrease in the 
blind admiration for illustrious names, which 
refused even to admit the possibility of dis- 
cussing their claims. On the contrary, while 
their works are still read, they are criticized, 
judged, and sometimes even condemned. 

For instance, up to within the last few 
months Giosué Carducci might have been 
looked on as a literary dictator, whom no 
one would have thought of contradicting, 
or even critically estimating. Instead of 
this, his three recently published and very 
mediocre odes, ‘ Piemonte,’ ‘a Bicocca di 
§. Giacomo,’ and ‘La Guerra,’ have called 
forth some writing really worthy of remark, 
especially by younger authors. One of 
these, a man of culture and erudition, and 
himself a poet of merit, Guido Fortebracci 
(Pietro Bracci), has undertaken to demon- 
strate, in the pages of an important review 
(the Florence Rassegna nazionale), how much 
that is good, and how much also that is not 
so good, is to be found in Carducci’s works. 
The last ode, ‘La Guerra,’ in which—while 
so many high-minded writers of genius are 
doing their utmost to preach peace among 
the nations—the poet seems inclined to 
glorify blood and carnage, has met with 
almost general disapproval. 

While Carducci’s fame has been diminish- 
ing, that of Mario Rapisardi—a Sicilian 
poet, and the author of some extremely im- 
portant works, well known, moreover, 
through a bitter controversy with Carducci 
himself—seems to be on the increase. 
Rapisardi has a poem, ‘ Empedocle,’ ready 
for the press, and is preparing a translation 
of certain of Shelley’s works, of which some 
fine samples have already appeared in print. 
Quite recently he has published a third edi- 
tion of ‘Giustizia’—a volume of fierce and 
bitter poems, in which, inspired by Socialist 
ideals, he sings of the sorrows and the aspi- 
rations of the people. Another young and 
able poet, Alfredo Baccelli, has reprinted a 
poem in Sapphic stanzas, ‘ Diva Natura,’ in 
which he celebrates the wonders of nature, 
and has attempted to marry poetry and 
science: an attempt already made, and with 
a measure of success, by Pietro Ceretti in his 
‘Versi giovanili’ and ‘Grullerie poetiche,’ 
with this difference, that Ceretti, besides 
being a poet, is a deep thinker, and his 
verses, full of noble conceptions, are some- 
times hard to be understood. Ceretti has 
been dead for about a year; but his works 
are still reprinted and read, so that he now 
enjoys the fame which was denied him— 
and which he refused to seek—during his 
lifetime. We should also note three volumes 
of verse by three poets well known in Italy : 
Guido Mazzoni, G. Aurelio Costanzo, and 
Giovanni Marradi. All three have chosen 
the best among their writings, and issued 
them in the form of elegant volumes. Nearly 
everything which they contain is good, both 
in idea and in form. The same excellence is 
shown by Giovanni Pascoli in his ‘ Myricz’ 
—odes inspired by a vague desire for rural 








solitude and domestic peace, in which, how- 
ever, the elaboration of form is so great 
as sometimes to interfere with the lucidity 
of the verse and impart a certain monotony 
to the rhythmic movement. There is also 
great beauty in the ‘ Versi’—inspired by 
the joys of domestic life—of Severino Ferrari, 
who has been successful in his attempt to 
reproduce the measures and the melodious 
strophes of the early period of our litera- 
ture. Angelina de Leva has published two 
pretty volumes of gracious poems. 

A patriotic piece, ‘Calatafimi,’ having 
for its subject the exploits of Garibaldi, has 
been written by Eliodoro Lombardi, and 
greatly praised by the newspapers, in spite 
of an excessive use of imagery. ‘The 
critics have also praised the ‘ Versi’ of G. 
Ragusa Moleti, a Sicilian poet, who dis- 
plays great lyric force, spoilt by too many 
reminiscences of Carducci. The same ob- 
servation holds good of Ugo Ojetti, perhaps 
the youngest of our modern poets, who, how- 
ever, in his ‘ Paesaggi,’ displays so much 
imagination and poetic aptitude that it is 
probable he will soon and easily rise to 
something higher and worthier. We should 
like also to mention the ‘ Lyric and Satiric’ 
poems of Marino Morelli (1870-1891), not 
always perfect in form nor always original ; 
the ‘ Erato,’ a collection of lyrics by Count 
Giuseppe Campitelli, an illustrious patriot, 
who might have attained a high reputation in 
poetry if he had not preferred politics; and 
the first volume of verse of a young lady, Ada 
Negri, who in ‘ Fatalita’ shows no common 
poetic vein, and an extraordinary variety and 
originality of inspiration. It is to be hoped 
that she may not be spoilt by the praise and 
homage of the critics, as has happened to 
another graceful poetess, and to Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, whose ‘Elegie Romane’ have 
not quite fulfilled the hopes he originally 
awakened. 

The production of novels has not been 
much more abundant than that of poetry, 
that is to say, of good novels, for of writings 
which unjustly usurp that name very many 
have been published—perhaps too many in 
proportion to the small number of readers 
they meet with among us. Most Italian 
writers are unacquainted with, or at least 
do not possess, the novelist’s art, and in 
general the subjects which they treat are 
either absolutely tiresome or of very slight 
interest; this fact robs them of a public 
which prefers works translated from other 
literatures. A publisher has borrowed from 
England the idea of questioning one hun- 
dred authors as to which books by Italian 
writers they would recommend as the best, 
and has published the results in a volume 
entitled ‘I migliori Libri Italiani, consi- 
gliati da cento illustri Contemporanei.’ There 
are only three or four names of novelists on 
this list, those whose works are adapted to 
the general reader being preferred to those 
whose books are really valuable from an 
artistic point of view. 

In the latter category we find two which 
are specially worthy of attention, though 
differing widely from one another: ‘Il Paese 
di Cuccagna,’ by Matilde Serao, and ‘ L’ In- 
nocente,’ by Gabriele d’Annunzio. Signora 


Serao, the best of our lady writers, who 
for a long time past has given herself up to 
the study and description of middle-class life 
in Naples, analyzes in the present volume 





one of its worst evils—the mania for grow- 
ing rich by means of the lottery. She has 
portrayed the disastrous consequences in 
such a way as to awaken an eager desire 
that measures should be taken to improve 
this state of things. For this reason this 
novel, besides being an artistic creation, is 
also a useful work. The same cannot be 
said of ‘L’ Innocente.’ D’Annunzio has 
studied types of men and women so corrupt 
and depraved as to give a gloomy and im- 
moral character to his book. 

Among other novels, which, having in 
view neither the reformation of morals nor 
the analysis of strange passions, propose 
to themselves no other object than the plea- 
sure of the reader, are ‘Donna Candida,’ 
by A. Lauria, and‘ L’Automa,’ by A. Butti. 
Amilcare Lauria, already known as a skil- 
ful writer of short stories, relates the history 
of an infamous woman who tempts to their 
ruin two girls of respectable family. Butti 
describes the adventures of an artist whose 
love for art was not strong enough to con- 
quer his attachment to an abandoned 
woman. Both writers are beginners, but 
both show good metal. Inferior in artistic 
value, though better in point of style, are 
two novels by ladies—better known as jour- 
nalists and writers of short stories—the 
Countess Lara and Emma Perodi. The 
latter, whose novel of society life in Rome 
attracted much attention two years ago, 
has this year given us another, ‘ I] Principe 
della Marsigliana,’ a pleasing and remark- 
able study of a somewhat different en- 
vironment, excellently reproduced—that of 
clerical society. The Countess Lara, on 
the other hand, in ‘L’ Innamorata,’ has 
chronicled a weak young man’s love for a 
circus-dancer ; the writing is lively and full 
of varied episodes, and therefore extremely 
readable. So, also, the favour of the scanty 
public who, with us, take any interest in 
such books, has been obtained by ‘ La Bocca 
del Lupo,’ by Remigio Zena, a pseudonym 
assumed by the Marchese Gaspare d’Invrea, 
an energetic and conscientious magistrate, 
who occupies himself with literature in his 
leisure hours, and has shown in this volume 
abundant evidence of the wit he is well 
known to possess. To the Countess Lara, 
moreover, we owe a little story for children, 
‘Una Famiglia di Topi,’ in which, by means 
of the history of certain white mice, the 
highest virtues are inculeated. As a story 
combining instruction and amusement, it 
has won the favour of the young readers to 
whom it is dedicated, and for whose benefit 
far too few books are produced in Italy. 

There are not many volumes of sketches 
and short stories to mention, and their 
number, small in itself, is considerably 
diminished if we subtract all those which 
are mere vulgar and commonplace imitations, 
especially of the French. In compensa- 
tion, however, though few, those which we 
are about to enumerate are really good, and 
have been tolerably successful. The best of 
all is ‘Fra Scuola e Casa,’ by Edmondo de 
Amicis. This writer, who, besides being an 
indefatigable traveller and a brilliant lec- 
turer, is an acute observer of men and 
things, has studied public-school life at first 
hand, and after having related the adven- 
tures of a pupil in the lower standards, and 
the career of a master in an elementary 
school, he has worked up the observations 
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which did not find a place in either of his 
two preceding works into some short stories, 
which form most vivid pictures of school 
life in Italy. There is still a little conven- 
tionality about them ; indeed, this is a fault 
from which De Amicis will probably never 
quite free himself; but the types are con- 
scientiously studied and accurately repro- 
duced, and one story, ‘Un Dramma nella 
Scuola,’ has been pronounced, both for con- 
ception and execution, one of the best things 
he has ever done. Meanwhile a new book 
of his is being announced of a polemical 
character, ‘Primo Maggio.’ Every one who 
knows that De Amicis has now joined the 
ranks of the Socialists will easily guess the 
aim of this forthcoming work. No aim, 
except that of touching the feelings of his 
readers, is apparent in the short stories just 
issued by Corrado Ricci under the title 
‘Promessa mortale.’ Ricci, one of the most 
cultured, industrious, and able among our 
younger men of learning, has here related a 
number of sad and melancholy tales, which 
show a new side of his intellect. If Ricci does 
not allow himself to tire of this kind of work, 
or to be entirely absorbed by his erudite 
lakours, Italy will count one more excellent 
writer of short stories, seeing that he pos- 
sesses all the necessary gifts and an uncom- 
mon force of style. 

Special attention should be devoted 
to the volumes of three authors, who 
might almost be considered as beginners, 
their writings having hitherto only appeared 
in magazines and newspapers. From these 
sources a graceful writer, who signs herself 
Fulvia, but is now generally known to be 
Signorina Rachele Saporiti, has collected 
together her scattered stories. She has 
shown a rich original imagination and un- 
common powers of observation; she ex- 
hibits great skill in studying a type, a person, 
an event, but a certain appearance of artifice, 
a love of antithesis, a want of perception of 
half-tints, and, finally, a degree of senti- 
mentality which is sometimes excessive 
and injures the effect of her books, ‘ Troppo 
fiera’ and ‘Realta.’ Signor F. Pometti, 
in ‘Redenzione,’ records a conversation, 
real or fictitious, with his mother on the 
subject of his own disillusions, describing 
in vivid colours the contrast between youth- 
ful ideals and the realities of the world, and 
relating, with much sweetness and _ lofty 
poetry, the story of his pure and honourable 
love for a virtuous young girl. Amid the 
present fondness for corrupt types, depraved 
characters, and unwholesome surroundings, 
Pometti’s little work strikes us as a healthy 
innovation, so that it is to be hoped he may 
not be without imitators in his attempt, 
which recalls the novels of Antonio 
Fogazzaro and the short stories of F. 
de Roberto. Since the latter has been 
mentioned we would call attention to a 
brief but important volume of his, ‘La 
Morte dell’ Amore,’ three stories studying 
the wane of passion. The first endeavours 
to determine which is the most painful 
among the ways of putting an end to 
love, the second investigates certain special 
causes of the exhaustion of feeling, and the 
third notes the convulsions which ordinarily 
attend the end of a passion. 

The third of these young writers of 
stories is a Tuscan, Antonio Morosi, who in 


volume very choicely got up, both as regards 
printing and illustrations, and further 
adorned with a musical motif by P. Mas- 
cagni) shows no common aptitude as a 
humourist. His stories touch us or make 
us smile—whether they are intended to 
record impressions or to analyze character— 
but they always awaken thought. His style 
is clear, and his language fresh and copious ; 
besides, there is a dexterity in the handling 
which enables us to read one tale after 
another without the least weariness, through 
more than three hundred closely printed 
pages. In Italy, where the humorous faculty 
is far from common, Morosi’s book has 
had and will have many readers, and the 
author will win for himself a place among 
our most original writers when he has suc- 
ceeded in fully liberating himself from the 
imitation of one of our best writers—Loren- 
zini. The memory of this last, a journalist, 
famous under the pseudonym of C. Collodi, 
still survives, and the learned Florentine 
philologist Giuseppe Rigutini has rescued 
from the periodicals which Lorenzini founded, 
or to which he contributed, several excellent 
articles, which he has republished in two 
volumes: ‘Note gaie’ and ‘ Divagazioni.’ 
They are very pleasant reading, abounding 
in wit of the most subtle kind, and quite 
applicable to present conditions, especially 
those discussing, with great acuteness of per- 
ception, the decline of our stage and its 
causes. 

Every one knows that this branch of 
literature is, with us, the poorest and most 
neglected, both because Italian life does 
not offer sufficient interest to make its 
characters worth reproducing on the stage, 
and because our public has gone astray in 
its admiration for the dramas of every kind 
which come to us from France, and which 
our managers persist in producing in pre- 
ference to original work. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, there are a few plays which 
have deserved public attention and have 
been acted with some success in several 
Italian theatres. Two of these — Luigi 
Capuana’s ‘ Malia,’ and ‘ Disciplina,’ by F. 
Calandra and 8. Lopez—have been considered 
artistically good—especially the former, a 
faithful representation of Sicilian peasant 
life—though somewhat monotonous. ‘ Alle- 
luia,’ by Marco Praga (a young writer who 
has won a high reputation by means of 
several plays which still keep the stage and 
present many good points), and ‘La Figlia 
di Ninotta,’ by the Duca d’Andria, have 
produced a great effect on account of the 
purpose kept in view by the writers. ‘ Alle- 
luia’ is a good father who for twenty years 
conceals the fact of his having discovered 
his wife’s adultery, in order not to injure 
the future of his daughter, who, when 
married, falls in the same way as her mother. 
The play is an argument in favour of 
atavism and the heredity of vice. In the 
same way, in the Duca d’Andria’s play, 
Ninotta, herself a lost woman, trains her 
daughter in every virtue, in the hope that 
she may grow up pure, but in vain. The 
only real and great success has been that 
of Prof. Camillo Antona-Traversi, who 
brings to the composition of his dramatic 
works a high degree of culture and an in- 
tellect accustomed to the severest training 
of scholarship. ‘Le Rozeno,’ a play con- 


cocottes, has been pronounced the _ best 
Italian drama of the last ten years. 

Two other books have been much spoken 
of, though not of equal importance—they 
are both books of travel. Signor Adolfo 
Rossi in ‘ Un Italiano in America’ relates 
his own wanderings in the United States, 
Rossi, now one of the most esteemed and most 
influential of Italian journalists, started a few 
years ago with the intention of seeking his 
fortune in America. He was by turns 
pioneer, settler, waiter, professor, journalist, 
and in all these varied capacities was able 
to make most curious observations on men 
and manners and contract acquaintance with 

eople in every position, so that his book is 
full of valuable advice, based on experience, 
to any one who, perhaps deceived by vain 
hopes, may be thinking of emigrating to that 
country. The other work, of greater interest 
for Italians, is Ferdinando Martini’s ‘ Nell’ 
Africa Italiana.’ Martini, at that time a 
deputy, now Minister of Public Instruction, 
went to the Italian colony in Africa as a 
member of a commission of inquiry dis- 
patched to investigate the deplorable occur- 
rences said to have taken place at Massowah., 
He thus had the opportunity of observing 
the country and the people, of entering into 
relations with the most prominent persons, 
of penetrating into the districts most difficult 
of access, and of acquiring information 
withheld from or denied to others, Fur- 
nished with excellent guides, Martini 
traversed the whole of this vast territory, 
and became intimately acquainted with 
those black and Abyssinian races which have 
hitherto been so little studied, so that his 
work is well worth the attention of geo- 
graphers and folk-lorists, besides revealing 
acute perception and skilful handling of the 
subject—qualities always apparent in this 
writer, who to broad culture unites a deep 
and distinctive artistic feeling. These gifts 
are also apparent in another recently pub- 
lished work, ‘ Di Palo in Frasca,’ a collection 
of some of the best of his historical, pole- 
mical, and critical articles which have 
appeared in the Fanfulla della Domenica, 
With this journal Martini has inaugurated 
among us a special kind of literature, still 
known as Domenicale (Sunday), ?.¢.,a weekly 
review of all the more noteworthy events in 
literature and art, and also on science so far 
as it bears on these two. 

Of these literary journals we have 
had a great number; but only the best 
and those which have secured the services 
of the ablest contributors now survive. 
They have been useful through popu- 
larizing culture in a country like our own, 
where the best work that is done is in the 
field of critical scholarship, whether histo- 
rical or literary. This year, in fact, several 
works of no slight importance have been 
published. First and foremost stands the 
great Latin commentary on Dante, written 
in the fourteenth century by Frate Giovanni 
da Serravalle, which has been edited for the 
press by two learned Franciscans, Father 
Marcellino da Civezza and Father Teofilo 
Domenichelli, by order of Pope Leo XIII. 
The edition is of the largest size, and truly 
magnificent, and the commentary is im- 
portant because written from the Guelf 
point of view, and forming a contrast with 
what we may call the Ghibelline commen- 
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years ago by order of H.M. Umberto I. 
Other important studies on Dante have 
been brought out by Isidoro del Lungo 
(‘ Beatrice nella Vita e nella Poesia del 
Secolo XIII.,’ which clearly and finally 
demonstrates that Beatrice was the daughter 
of Folco Portinari), Corrado Ricci 
(‘L’ ultimo Rifugio di Dante Alighieri,’ 
narrating the last years of the poet’s life 
and the changes of his burial-place), and 
L. Agnelli, whose ‘Topo-cronografia del 
Viaggio Dantesco’ sums up the results of 
Dante criticism in tables which have the 
advantage of bringing under the eye at 
one glance all the vicissitudes of the great 
journey into the other world. The litera- 
ture of other centuries, too, up to the 
present, has been the subject of copious 
studies by our best critics. For the thir- 
teenth century should be specially noted 
E. Monaci’s studies, ‘La Patria di Guido 
Colonna’ and ‘ Aneddoti per la Storia dei 
Laudesi’; for the fourteenth, a fine facsimile 
of a genuine copy of the first printed 
edition of Petrarch’s ‘Trionfi,’ and G. 
Mestica’s studies on the text of the ‘Can- 
zoniere.’ For the fifteenth, we have Ferdi- 
nando Gabotto’s ‘Nuovi Contributi per 
la Storia dell’ Umanesimo,’ G. Verga’s 
‘Bernardo Bellincioni, Poeta di Lodovico 
il Moro,’ F. Flamini’s ‘La _ Lirica 
Toscana del Rinascimento,’ and Erasmo 
Percopo’s ‘ Le Rime del Chariteo’; for the 
sixteenth, A. Borgognoni’s ‘Studi di Let- 
teratura storica,’ A. Solerti’s ‘ Appendice 
alle Opere di T. Tasso,’ D. Tordi’s ‘ Car- 
teggio di Vittoria Colonna,’ Domenico 
Gnoli’s ‘Un Delitto di lesa romanita ai 
tempi di Leone X.,’ the ‘ Pasquinate’ of 
Pietro Aretino, edited by Vittorio Rossi, 
and Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘Rime,’ edited by 
A. Mabellini; for the seventeenth, a very full 
and accurate essay on ‘Tomaso Stigliani’ 
by Mario Menghini, to which must be added 
the first volume of the ‘Storia d’ Arcadia,’ 
by Monsignor Isidoro Carini, the learned 
librarian of the Vatican Library. Lastly, 
among the studies devoted to the following 
century, we must mention Ernesto Masi’s 
monograph on the ‘Storia del Teatro Italiano 
nel Secolo XVIII.’ Among more or less 
important works on the literature of the 
present century, of which there is a great 
abundance, we should record that of Giu- 
seppe Chiarini (who has devoted so much 
study to Shakspeare), ‘Gli Amori di Ugo 
Foscolo.’ The second of the two volumes of 
which it consists contains the love-letters 
of the great poet who lived so long in 
England, while the first traces the influence 
of women on his poetry; but two volumes 
are too much for such a subject. 

Many historical works, too, have appeared, 
of which we may enumerate the following : 
‘Storia della Marina Italiana,’ by A. V. 
Vecchi; ‘La Lotta politica in Italia,’ by 
A. Oriani; ‘Tl Cardinale di Ravenna,’ by 
E. Costantini; ‘Caterina Cibo da Varano,’ 
by B. Feliciangeli; ‘Autobiografia di P. 
Giannone,’ edited by A. Pierantoni; ‘I 
Teatri di Napoli,’ by B. Croce; D. Berti’s 
‘Scritti vari’; O. Tommasini’s ‘Scritti di 
Critica e Storia’; P. Villari’s ‘ Studi storici 
e critici’; L. A. Ferrai’s ‘Studi storici’; 
Apollo Lumini’s ‘La Reazione in Toscana 
nel 1799’; and A. Marchesan’s ‘ L’ Univer- 
siti di Treviso nei Secoli XIII. e XIV.’ 
Besides these, two important works have 





been issued by the Italian Historic Insti- 
tute: ‘La Cronaca del Diacono Giovanni,’ 
studied from the original sources, and 
in relation to ancient Venetian historical 
documents, by G. Monticolo; and the first 
volume of the letters of Coluccio Salu- 
tati, collected by F. Novati. A publi- 
cation which when complete will be of the 
greatest importance to scholars is that of 
the catalogues of Italian libraries, which 
has been undertaken by a young man of 
unusual industry and modesty, Dr. Giuseppe 
Mazzatinti, who a few months since, on the 
occasion of the centenary of Gioacchino 
Rossini, made known to the public over 
three hundred letters of that great musician, 
all important in connexion either with his 
biography or with the history of music in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Rvuacrro Boneut. 
GIoVANNI ZANNONI. 


NORWAY. 

Scarcety has the fin de siécle literature 
begun to flourish in Paris than it raises up 
its head in Christiania also. It has inspired 
Arne Garborg’s last book, ‘Treette Meend’ 
(‘ Weary Men’), whose very title smacks of 
decadence. Gabriel Gram, the hero, is a 
clever young fellow belonging to the gene- 
ration which a decennium ago received its 
inspiration from writers like Darwin, Mill, 
Spencer, Taine, &c. At first it was a happy 
generation. It believed in modern science 
with all its heart. Existence was so easy to 
understand. It was as clear and self-evident 
as that twice two makes four. But then 
biology began to arouse greater and greater 
attention, phenomena like hypnotism 
cropped up, there appeared to be really 
more in heaven and earth than was dreamt 
of in our philosophy. Clearness had been 
attained at the expense of depth. So the 
older theories began to fall to pieces, and 
people had to look about for a fresh foun- 
dation to build upon. This is the point 
reached by Gabriel Gram. He is tired of 
all this twice-two-makes-four business, and 
he criticizes it in witty aphorisms. He 
longs after something deeper and higher, 
seeks a refuge in love, and, when that also 
fails him, finally has recourse to Christianity 
—the freethinking Gabriel Gram ends as a 
penitent churchgoer. The book has created 
a great sensation, and has already run 
through three editions, and both the press 
and the public have been discussing the 
question how far Gabriel Gram’s develop- 
ment is the author’s also. Another, but less 
pleasing fin de siécle phenomenon is the 
young author Arne Dybfest. He has in 
the course of the year published the stories 
‘Fra’ and ‘To Noveller,’ distinguished by 
an affected predilection for abnormal and 
repulsive analysis of character and a prodi- 
gality of glitter and colour. In the latter 
respect he has much in common with Vil- 
helm Krag, who has made his début with 
two small collections of poems of great 
promise despite a lot of mere verbiage. His 
brother Thomas P. Krag has come forward 
at the same time with the story ‘ John Greeff,’ 
his first work. It is a picture of sailor and 
fisher life on the north-west coast of Norway. 
The sea is really the chief personage in this 
book as well as in the author’s recently 
published ‘Fra den Gamle by og andre 
Skildringer.’ Another new man may also be 








named here, viz., Hans Aanrud, who has 
begun with a volume of fresh and lively 
sketches of Norwegian folk-life. Jonas Lie 
has not produced any new novel, but 
has published some characteristic sketches 
under the title of ‘Trold, en Tylvt 
Eventyr.’ Per Sivle in his workman’s 
romance ‘Streik’ (sic) glorifies the work- 
people at the expense of their employers ; 
the book has striking resemblances to A. 
Kielland’s first romance, ‘Gorman and 
Worse.’ The talented author is happiest 
when he sketches Norwegian peasant life, 
the subject he best understands. The 
sculptor Skeibrok, who has long been 
famed as a splendid teller of tales about 
South-Western Norway in the artistic circles 
of the capital, and has also contributed 
such stories to newspapers and periodicals, 
has now collected together the best of 
these sketches in a little volume entitled 
‘Sandfeerdige Skréner.’ They are lively 
trifles provocative of hearty laughter. Jacob 
B. Bull has given us a volume of short 
stories (‘Sketser’), which also produce a 
pleasing impression, especially those which 
sketch life in the huge forests of Eastern 
Norway ; while Kristofer Kristofersen in 
his ‘Ravnekrokbilleder’ deals with the 
diametrically opposite part of the country, 
and furnishes satirico-humorous descriptions 
of the fishing villages about Bergen. 
Amalie Skram and Gabriel Finne are at 
present the naturalists par excellence among 
our authors. Both have come to the front 
this year. Finne has published ‘ To sdstre,’ 
a tale, and Madame Skram ‘ Forraadt,’ 
a novel, written with as much force and 
boldness as her earlier books. Alvilde 
Prydtz’s tale ‘ Arnak’ is a much milder and 
somewhat melancholy production. Finally, 
amongst the fiction of the year must be 
mentioned Kristofer Janson’s ‘Sara’ and 
Johan Vibe’s ‘ Fantastiske Forteellinger.’ 

In my earlier contributions to the 
Atheneum I had frequently to bewail the 
complete absence of lyric poetry in Nor- 
way. This complaint can now no longer 
be made. In the course of the year we 
have had no fewer than seven collections of 
poems, most of which are of real merit. 
Theodor Caspari should be named first of 
all. He has published a collection of verses 
under the title of ‘ Digte af Per Gynt ved 
Theodor Caspari.’ There is go, feeling, and 
melody in these poems, and the diction has 
a genuine Norse ring about it—an improve- 
ment on the author’s earlier poems, which 
were so interlarded with foreign words as to 
appear written ina sort of Volapiik. Want 
of simplicity, however, is still his fault ; but 
when this is overcome he will be one of the 
first of Norwegian lyric poets. To have put 
his poems in the mouth of Ibsen’s Peter 
Gynt argues, perhaps, a little want of poetic 
confidence; but the poet hoped thereby 
to have his hands freer. Apropos of 
Peter Gynt, moreover, the schoolmaster 
Engebret Haugen, the original of the cha- 
racter, died last year, and his posthumous 
pieces have been published by his family. 
He seems to have been a refined and gifted 
poetic nature. In 1842 he told Asbjérnsen 
the folk-lore collector, the legend of Peter 
Gynt, and Ibsen subsequently borrowed from 
Asbjérnsen’s tale both the name and several 
important incidents of the narrative. This 
is Haugen’s best claim to be remembered. 
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Rosenkrants Johnsen’s poems must also be 
mentioned. There is freshness, warmth, and 
vigour in his verse. He holds a an honour- 
able place among our younger lyric poets. 

Our dramatic literature has been but in- 
different. Otto Valseth’s ‘En Befrielse’ was 
little more than a farce; J. B. Bull’s ‘ Al- 
varsmeend ’ was a peculiar mixture of farce, 
comedy, and drama; and Erik Vullum’s 

‘Himlene Aabne’ was neither flesh nor 
fowl. The only other thing of the kind 
worth mentioning is Hjalmar Christensen’s 
four-act play ‘ Loth’s hustru,’ which is not 
without talent. Bull’s ‘ Alvarsmend’ is 
the most interesting play of the year, and 
with all its serious defect of construction, it 
is by an author who has evidently a spark 
of genius; besides, this is only his second 
work for the stage. 

Sketches of nature and peasant life have 
also been in numbers during the last twelve 
months. Alexander Kielland has found 
the material for his book ‘Dyr og Men- 
nesker’ in the Stavanger district. He well 
knows his ground there, and discourses 
most entertainingly both of men and beasts. 
A well-known sportsman, T. O. Guldberg, 
has enriched our sporting literature with 
his ‘ Kring om Peisen, jagtminden fra det 
Sundenfjeldske Norge,’ while another siill 
better known, Friis, has given us ‘Skildringer 
fra Finmarken.’ The Greenland explorer 
Frithjof Nansen has furnished a new sketch 
of his expedition, entitled ‘Eskimoliv,’ while 
the painter Kittelsen in ‘ Billeder og Tekst’ 
has produced a new collection of his im- 
pressions ‘‘ Fra Lofoten.”’ 

Memoirs continue to be a poor branch of 
literature ; in fact, ‘Paa Forpost, Billeder 
fra sytti aarene,’ by the above - named 
Kristofer Kvristofersen, is the sole work 
of the kind that Norway has to show. 
It contains recollections from the days 
when the Norwegian Left was still a 
despised and struggling minority in cul- 
tivated Norwegian society. A biographical 
sketch of the Empress Augusta by Clara 
Tschudi, the biographer of the Empress 
Eugénie, is just announced. 

The eminent historian Prof. Gustav 
Storm has produced an exhaustive mono- 
graph on Mary Stuart’s history. It is an 
easily read and pleasantly written book, in 
which the author relates the story of the 
unhappy queen in popular style, and tests 
with critical acumen the original documents 
on the subject which time has brought to 
light. I need scarcely remark that he denies 
the authenticity of the so-called Casket 
letters. On the whole, his portrait of Mary 
Stuart is very sympathetic. Another im- 
portant historical work is Prof. Dietrichson’s 
still uncompleted ‘De Norske Stavkirker.’ 
The history of education is represented by 
Aage Skavlan’s ‘ Kulturbilleder fra Norges 
nyere Historie,’ and the history of litera- 
ture by Henrik Jeger’s ‘En Gammel 
Kjerlighedshistorie,’ which treats of the 
Danish author P. A. Heiberg. Dr. G. 
Fasting has written an interesting book on 
‘ Lesekunsten’; a young philosopher, Hal- 
vorsen, has won his doctor’s degree with a 
book entitled ‘Grundtrek af Metafysik,’ 
&c., which has nothing to do with the old 
speculative philosophy ; finally, the famous 
philologist Sophus Bugge has published 
the first part of a great work on ‘ Norge’s 


another of the professors of Christiania, 
A. Helland, has published ‘ Norge’s Bergret 
med Udsigt over andre landes bergveerkslov- 
givning.’ 
Finally, I must call attention to a work 
I have overlooked, viz., Sten Konow’s ‘ Norsk 
Lommekonversationsleksikon,’ grounded on 
Kiirschner’s German work bearing the same 
title, but containing so much independent 
information relating to Norway and the 
Norwegians that it will be a great help to 
every one interested in either. At the 
moment of my finishing this article the first 
part of the ‘Samlade Skrifter’ of Camilla 
Collett, the famous author and advocate of 
women’s rights, has appeared. <A detailed 
account of this important and voluminous 
work must be postponed to next year. 
Henrik JGER. 


POLAND. 
Turovenout the literary circles of 
Poland this year the twenty-five years’ 
jubilee of E. Orzeszko was celebrated, a 
novelist who has often been mentioned in 
these columns. It therefore seems appro- 
priate to begin my present survey with an 
allusion to her. The gifted author in her 
latest story, ‘Bene Nati,’ the scene of which 
is once more laid in a Lithuanian village, 
describes the inward struggles of a girl 
belonging to the lesser nobility, who falls in 
love with a peasant’s son, who though poor 
is educated and proud. The main purpose 
of the story is the condemnation of the caste 
prejudices to which the tragic end of the 
heroine’s struggles isdue. ‘ My Happiness,’ 
by J. Zacharyasiewicz, is the biography of 
a daughter of a ruined aristocrat, in which 
the author reveals a true master’s hand in 
the description of feelings and characters. 
T. Jeske-Choinski has been most successful, 
in his psychological novel ‘The Search for 
the Golden Fleece,’ in depicting the internal 
struggles which in our time are taking an 
ever firmer hold on intelligent circles. So, 
too, has M. Gawalewicz in his ‘Night 
Butterfly,’ in which the tragic fate of a 
young, nervous, excitable, and foolish 
woman is described in a pessimistic manner. 
A pessimistic tone is also visible in Esteja, 
who is sometimes inclined to be too superfi- 
cial. Besides short tales, she has lately pub- 
lished two long stories, ‘In the Spider’s 
Web’ and ‘ Behind the Ocean.’ The heroes 
in the last are two brothers, who seek their 
fortune far away in Canada; the descrip- 
tions of the country and scenes from the 
life there are the best part of the book. K. 
Rojan also takes us to America in his story 
‘Tymko Medier,’ in which a young engineer 
makes his fortune by energy and industry, 
and then employs it in elevating the poor 
country people. A very different lot is that 
of the hero in Z. Cwirko’s story, ‘When Hap- 
piness is Gone,’ who, after losing his wife and 
child in the Trans-Caucasian regions, where 
he hoped to make a better living, returns 
sick and broken down to his country, and 
describes his fate with deeply pathetic 
simplicity. ‘John the Prophet,’ by A. 
Nossig, is a political and social dreamer, and 
the background to his story is formed by 
Galician circumstances ten years ago. The 
young author gives evidence of considerable 
ability. ‘The Counsellor,’ a story by W. 
Zagorski and A. Zaleski, is especially inter- 








Indskrifter med de eldre runer,’ while 





satirical element comes into play. In 
‘ Kaleidoscope,’ by J. Rogosz, the evil condi- 
tion, morally and nationally, of the Galician 
nobility is painted in glaring colours. Similar 
circumstances, though belonging to different 
parts of Poland, are described by Sygietynski 
in his story ‘ Unhorsed.’ Other long stories 
worthy of mention are ‘ January,’ a novel 
containing many literary beauties, by Frau 
Marrené; ‘ Mis,’ by G. Myriel; ‘The Club 
of Mice,’ by Abgar-Sottan ; ‘The Bankrupt,’ 
by A. Konar ; ‘ Aristocracy and Plutocracy,’ 
by W. Los, a young author, who of late has 
been singularly productive, and besides this 
tale has published two others, ‘ The Secret of 
the Hussars’ and ‘ The Nocturne of Chopin,’ 
as well as two volumes of stories dealing 
with soldiers’ life. A. Krechowiecki, a much 
admired writer of historical novels, in his 
latest work, ‘The Youngest,’ of which only 
the first part has appeared, has turned to 
the period of the present day. 

The novelette still remains dominant 
in our imaginative literature. In this 
domain there are many known and valued 
names—the witty B. Prus; Ostoja, the 
most masculine among Polish authoresses; 
the deep and subtle Gawalewicz (two col- 
lections of tales, ‘From my Album’ and 
‘The Wife’); the thoughtful and patriotic 
M. Pawlikowski (Marek Polnicz); the 
lyrical J. Lentowski; and others who 
have but lately attracted the attention 
of the reading public. Among these 
last are Nagoda, who inclines somewhat 
to realism; 8. Rossowski, whose stories 
are remarkable for delicate feeling; C. 
Walewska, who specially delights to repre- 
sent a type of nervous woman longing for 
action and yet helpless; J. Rutkowski, re- 
markable for delicacy of touch; Z. Nied- 
zwiecki, who imitates the French realists, 
but still shows traces of a strongly developed 
gift of observation; and, lastly, M. Czerneda, 
whose sketches from the lives of the lower 
classes of society evince a genuine love for 
their subject, and have been published as a 
precious legacy of an author who died in 
his youth. 

Poetry has received a rich contribution 
this year in two poems by Bohdan Zaleski, 
one of the most celebrated Polish writers, 
which, though written fifty years ago, have 
for some unknown reason only now been 
published after the death of the aged 
author. One of these, ‘The Campaign of 
Zbaraz,’ is a simple masterpiece. Besides 
this unexpected find I need only mention 
the promising début of some young writers, 
such as §. Rossowski, whose melancholy 
verses betray warmth and truth of feeling ; 
K. Tetmajer, who is at his best when he 
strikes a patriotic note; A. Fredro, whose 
satiric power is undoubted; and J. Styka, 
known hitherto as an admirable painter. 

In dramatic literature there are few novel- 
ties. E. Lubowski’s piece, ‘A Plaything,’ 
was very well received; it is the story of a 
poor girl who is carelessly educated for a 
fine lady’s life by a rich lady, but in conse- 
quence of the influence of heredity sinks into 
the utmost degradation. A greater sensa- 
tion was caused by the two plays crowned 
by the competition committee of the Diet 
(‘“* Wydzial Krajowy”’) of Galicia: ‘The 
Fatherland,’ by Orsza, and ‘The Cradle of 
the Nation,’ by A. Belcikowski. The subject 
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ueen Wanda, who dies by her own hand 
in order to avoid marrying a foreigner—a 
German prince. ‘The Demon of Love,’ by 
W. Motty, was less successful on the stage. 
I must confine myself to merely quoting 
the titles of books in other domains of 
literature, such as the first volume of the 
‘Works’ of our excellent critic Spasowicz ; 
‘Andreas Nidecki’ (a Polish humanist), by 
K. Morawski; ‘The History of the Bulgarian 
Language,’ by A. Kalina; ‘The Archbishops 
of Gnezno,’ a work in five volumes, by 
Korytkowski; ‘From Brazil,’ notes of a 
journey to Brazil undertaken in the interests 
of Polish emigration, by Chelmicki; the 
‘Memoirs’ of G. Olizar; ‘From the History 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ by K. Walis- 
zewski; and some works called forth by the 
centenary of the Constitution of May 3rd, 
by K. Bartoszewicz, L. Finkel, P. Popiel, 
A. Sokolowski, and others. 
Apam BELcrKowskl. 


RUSSIA. 

Tus year I cannot repeat the reproach of 
yacuity which I levelled at Russian society 
in 1891. The general tone of social life has 
changed. It is not that anything big has 
been accomplished, defining in startling 
colours a new departure, nor that there is 
reason for entertaining sanguine hopes of 
the future. But there are, nevertheless, 
signs that a transition period has set in— 
signs which are becoming from day to day 
more distinct and clear. One of the circum- 
stances producing this new departure I 
alluded to last year. It arises from the 
negative result obtained from a criticism of 
the programme of our men of the eighties, 
the programme of the people of the last 
decade. It was discovered that this self- 
sacrificing and decimated generation had 
been absolutely unable to inscribe upon its 
banner a cry that could become the watch- 
word of the immediate future. If this has 
been the internal factor in our social life 
which has helped us to a transition, we have 
not wanted an exterior one as well. I allude 
to the terrible calamity with which Russia 
was stricken last winter. The famine has 
stirred up the educated classes of Russia, 
and stimulated them to great efforts, and 
centred their activity upon a well-defined 
common object. Many of those who had 
formerly contented themselves with talking 
about the public welfare now, for the first 
time, saw a real village and learned some- 
thing of the life that goes on there. Many 
who were absolutely indifferent to theoretical 
discussions of social questions responded 
actively to the people’s cry for food and 
became earnest workers. In a word, the 
famine called forth an interest in the people 
i circles and corners into which such sym- 
pathies could not have penetrated under 
normal conditions. 

This rise of the social temperature could 
not remain without effect upon our literature. 
Tam not speaking of the numberless public 
lectures, books, and literary collections which 
were delivered and published for the benefit 
of sufferers from the famine ; nor do I refer 
to the appearance of numerous works deal- 
ing with the famine and its accompanying 
epidemics. We have signs of a deeper social 
effect wrought by the famine in the impression 
produced upon our most sensitive writers. 
Count Leo Tolstoy has been apparently 








taken outof himself by the national calamity, 
and out of the charmed circle of his teach- 
ings on the non-resistance of evil and the uses 
of suffering. This year he has energetically 
fought with want and made himself one of 
the most prominent centres of popular 
aid. The depth of the impression made upon 
society by his attitude may be estimated 
by the fact that his article on the famine 
was prohibited by the Government, and that 
the fragments which found their way into 
the English papers called forth from our 
reactionary press acrimonious rejoinders, 
accusing Tolstoy of Socialism and instiga- 
tion to revolt. It is nevertheless necessary to 
add that the new attitude thus assumed by 
Tolstoy has not yet had time to influence 
the general tenor of his mind. In a 
recently published article (‘The First Step’) 
on vegetarianism he continues to develope 
his cherished ideas on the subject of per- 
fectionism and self-improvement. But I 
must point to yet another example of the 
tendency of the day. I have told you on 
former occasions something of the views of 
Vladimir Solovieff, who considered the his- 
tory of society to be nothing less than 
the history of its gradual assimilation of 
the principles of Christianity, and that the 
realization of the Christian ideal on earth 
was the special mission of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, acting in harmony with the 
Roman Catholic. I pointed out that insist- 
ence on the universal historical importance 
of the national mission which distinguishes 
Solovieff’s teachings from the narrow 
nationalist theories of the orthodox Slavo- 
phils. But now Solovieff has made deduc- 
tions from his teachings which have trans- 
ferred him at once from the Slavophil 
camp to that of the Liberals. Regarding 
as he does the history of human society as 
a gradual assimilation of Christian ideals, 
the obstacle he has hitherto encountered is 
the fact that actually the moral and intel- 
lectual development of Europe for the last 
three centuries has been an uninterrupted 
secularization of thought and feeling. He 
has now explained this practical contradic- 
tion of his theory by a sufficiently bold 
adjustment of his theoretical views to 
the actual facts. He has announced in a 
public lecture that what has hitherto been 
regarded as a Christian point of view was 
only a compromise between Christianity 
and heathenism—a mixture peculiar to the 
Middle Ages, from which have proceeded 
the dogmatic formalism, the ethical indi- 
vidualism, and the one-sided spiritualism 
of the old Christianity. The modern world, 
with its principles of Socialism and mate- 
rialism, must inevitably lead us to the true 
Christianity. This paradox—not new to 
Europe, but sufficiently new to us—has called 
forth a veritable storm of opposition in our 
press, and the numerous articles on this 
subject to which the discussion has given 
rise form a literature of themselves. 
Thinking people in Russia have long since 
lost the habit of discussing such questions 
from a religious point of view, and con- 
sequently look upon the controversy with 
sufficient indifference, as the term ‘ Chris- 
tianity’ used in this connexion received too 
conventional an interpretation to arouse a 
discussion. But the masses of believers 
and their more or less sincere representa- 





tives were hit in their most vulnerable part 


by Solovieff’s postulate, for which reason 
they replied with loud protests and accusa- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact our form of religion 
approaches particularly closely to the point 
of view of the Middle Ages, and has 
ever been opposed to anything like com- 
promise with the spirit of the age, which, 
according to Solovieff, is identical with the 
spirit of true Christianity. Less, perhaps, 
than any other has our Church ever lived 
a conscious spiritual life; and its external 
forms, which make it primarily a State in- 
stitution, are little adapted to any free in- 
ternal development, however small. The 
majority of our believers cease to be orthodox 
from the very moment that they consciously 
endeavour to formulate the tenets of their 
religion. Hence the excessive trepidation 
manifested by the greater portion of our 
hierarchy at the least appearance of free 
religious thought and feeling. Our clergy 
were, therefore, extremely scandalized when 
one of their number, the young and ardent 
Archimandrite Antonius, in his ‘ Pastoral 
Letters,’ described this year the ideal pas- 
toral service as one of self-abnegation and 
loving intercourse with the people whose 
souls had been committed to his charge, 
and contrasted this truly Christian ideal 
with the usual attitude of officialism and 
red tape which the Russian clergy assume 
towards the execution of the duties of their 
office. I should add that in the controversy 
which Solovieff’s lecture had called forth 
this same Antonius was practically the only 
one who took Solovieff’s part, to some extent 
at least, and endeavoured to show that the 
task of individual salvation (which Solovieff, 
as well as his opponents, regarded as the 
aim of the old Christianity) and the active 
work for the good of one’s neighbour (which, 
according to Solovieff, was the distinctive 
feature of true Christianity) were so far 
from being contradictory to each other, that 
they were inseparably connected. From this 
you may gather how much talk there has 
been over a question which convulsed 
Europe three hundred years ago. At any 
rate, these discussions are characteristic of a 
certain section of our society, and show that 
the ‘spirit of the age” is at last penetrating 
into regions to which it does not usually 
obtain access. 

Among other philosophical works deserv- 
ing notice is the book of the old Hegelian, 
B. Tchetchérin, entitled ‘Positive Philo- 
sophy and the Unity of Science,’ which is 
an extremely able, and, in some parts, even 
powerful criticism of Kant. I must also 
make mention of a few university disser- 
tations—as, for instance, L. Lopatine’s ‘The 
Positive Problems of Philosophy: Part IIT. 
The Law of the Connexion of Causes the 
Basis of an Intelligent Knowledge of the 
Real.’ The author condescendingly admits 
that the world of natural phenomena is en- 
titled to a cause, ‘“‘in the narrowest inter- 
pretation of the term,” namely, a ‘‘mecha- 
nical cause.” In the transcendental sense he 
represents the cause as ‘‘ creative,” proving, 
agreeably to the personal experience of all— 
and probably also to the primitive philo- 
sophy of our remote ancestors—that every 
deed must have an author, performing the 
deed in accordance with the type of our 
individual will. Another elaborate work 
emanates from the pen of A. Kazanski, and 
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is entitled ‘The Teaching of Aristotle on 
the Value of Experiment with Reference to 
Knowledge,’ and a weaker one from that 
of A. Guilyaroff, entitled ‘The Sources of 
the Sophists: Plato as an Historical Witness.’ 
To the same category belongs P. Nikolayefi’s 
work on ‘Actual Progress and Economic 
Materialism,’ in which the author endea- 
vours to limit the importance of economic 
materialism as a philosophical and historical 
theory by means of the corrections entailed 
by an application of the ‘‘ Dynamic Socio- 
logy” of Leicester Ward, of whom he is an 
ardent disciple. 

Turning to imaginative literature, I shall 
begin with Potapenko, whose success I re- 
corded last year. In the course of a year he 
has produced two additional volumes of his 
works, besides material for several more. 
Unfortunately I cannot say that the measure 
of his fame increases at the same ratio as 
his works, which he produces with a mar- 
vellous fertility. But there are a few pearls 
amongst his latest productions. ‘The Gene- 
ral’s Daughter,’ for instance, is one of these. 
It is a tragic description of an attempt by 
an over-educated young lady of the world 
to do the work of a teacher in a ragged 
school. The story of the heroine is inter- 
woven with that of her predecessor, who 
devoted herself to the same object and 
succumbed to consumption. A perusal of the 
diary left behind by the latter forces upon 
the heroine a recognition of her own moral 
weakness, and drives her in despair to commit 
suicide. Charming also is theshort but touch- 
ing story from the life of our rural clergy, 
entitled ‘Six’; of this, however, it would 
be difficult to give a brief account to an Eng- 
lish public. But in all his more ambitious 
attempts at lengthy novels the author is un- 
successful. This is the case with his ‘No 
Hero,’ and the novel which is now appear- 
ing under the title of ‘Love.’ The first 
novel gave us a series of cleverly sketched 
scenes of St. Petersburg life, but the prin- 
cipal characters were pale and lifeless. His 
later novel, which has commenced well, but 
is not yet completed, threatens also to turn 
into a failure, from the fact that the author 
has unfortunately adopted as his funda- 
mental idea the postulate that the regenera- 
tion of a scamp by the influence of love is 
psychologically impossible, and has repre- 
sented love and science as opposed to each 
other. The author betrays more and more 
in his works the typical traits of our ‘“‘men of 
the eighties.” P. Boboruikin is publishing 
a novel of merchant life, with which he is 
little acquainted. Basil Terkin, the hero 
of the novel, or, more properly speaking, 
“no hero” at all, is a practical man of 
action, who is apparently being regenerated 
under the influence of his awakening con- 
science. The excessively objective attitude 
of the author towards his hero has the effect 
of weakening the reader’s interest. Another 
sketch of Boboruikin’s, ‘Wedded,’ repre- 
sents the moral helplessness of a young and 
sensitive girl in the hands of her coarse 
and corrupt family, who arrange her future 
for her on the lines of material well-being 
and self-indulgence. Another regenerative 
process is presented to us in the ‘ Duel,’ a 
novel by Tchekhoff. The motives are, per- 
haps, weak, the regeneration takes place 
under the influence of contempt; but the 
novel shows great powers of observation. 


As you see, the half-married girl, the bad 
sides of whose character are more easy to 
depict than the good, and whose moments 
of degradation appear more probable than 
her rarer moments of moral exaltation, has 
not disappeared from the pages of our con- 
temporary fiction. Even flights into the 
country will not save us; for there Karpoff 
and Garin, like Karonin who has just died, 
depict to us the self-conscious troubles and 
failures of our ‘‘intelligents” in search of 
rest for their souls. To hear really fresh 
notes struck we must flee from society, and 
in company with Korolenko seek out for 
ourselves the native wildnesses of the dis- 
tant country. Korolenko has just returned 
from a visit to the desolate region of the 
Vetluga, a tributary of the Volga, where 
he has been face to face with nature, and 
whence he has brought with him delight- 
ful sketches redolent of freshness and 
vigour. Or we must content ourselves 
with reminiscences of our childhood, in 
which case the charming sketch of Garin 
will conjure it up before us. This writer 
seems to have stumbled by accident upon 
his true vocation. His ‘ Childhood of Temy’ 
(diminutive of Artemus) is the story of a 
child’s mind preserving its pristine purity 
and vigour in spite of the deforming in- 
fluences of a bad education, and reveals 
marvellous literary power, unless, indeed, it 
be a copy from real life. 

Motchtet has issued a book of his ‘New 
Studies,’ which are distinguished by the 
passion and wildness of emotion peculiar 
to this writer’s productions. Some of the 
tales are taken from Siberian and American 
life, with which the author is personally ac- 
quainted. The collected works of Madame 
Khvostchinski, a novelist who wrote 
under the nom de guerre of VY. Krestovski, 
and who died last year, have appeared in 
three volumes with a biographical notice 
from the pen of her sister, who has given 
us a sympathetic picture of the unfortunate 
author, and thrown fresh light upon her 
melancholy domestic life. A collection has 
also appeared of the poetical works of A. M. 
Zhemtchuzhnikoff, a septuagenarian poet, 
who has retained, together with his ease of 
versification and the warmth of his feelings, 
a belief in the future. If he occasionally 
lapses into sadness, it is only to lament that 
the youth of the present day is too old, and 
that the old man cannot expect to live to see 
that brighter future. I have yet to record 
a great event for Russian poetry. This year, 
being the fiftieth after Lermontoff’s death, 
the copyright in his works expired, hence the 
appearance of numerous editions of this 
poet’s works. Of these the most deserving 
of mention are Prof. Viskovatoff’s admir- 
able critical edition, published by Richter ; 
Vvedenski’s, published by Marx ; Boldakoff’s, 
published by Gerbeck; and an illustrated 
edition published by Kushnereff, in the pre- 
paration of which many of our leading 
artists assisted. None of these editions is 
free from defects, and we are still waiting 
for a final and satisfactory edition of this 
poet’s works. Of the biographies of Ler- 
montoff which have likewise been called 
forth this year, only two are deserving of 
notice, namely, that of Prof. Viskovatoff, 
which accompanies his edition of the poet’s 
works, and abounds in interesting facts 








and details; and the one by Kotlyarevski, 





which is a most able, though some. 
what partial sketch of the poet’s inner 
life, derived from biographical data which 
are brought into relation with his works, 
An interesting contribution to the history of 
modern literature is a publication entitled 
‘Pp. V. Anenkoff and his Friends.’ In this 
book are collected the reminiscences of the 
late literary critic, which go back as far ag 
1830, his letters from abroad during the 
forties, and the letters he received from 
Gogol, Belinski, Bakunin, Hertzen, &e, 
Equally interesting are the _ brilliant 
‘Sketches of the Gogol Period of Russian 
Literature,’ which originally appeared in 
the (Russian) Contemporary in 1850, and 
were written by the late Tchernishevski, 
whose son has now republished them in a 
separate form. The ‘History of Russian 
Ethnography,’ by A. Puipin, completed in 
four volumes this year, also bears to a 
considerable degree upon the history of 
Russian literary movements during the 
present century. Among works on ancient 
Russian literature, V. Th. Miller’s ‘ Excur. 
sions in the Regions of the Russian Popular 
Epos’ forms an interesting and able attempt 
to explain the contents of our ‘ builins,” or 
folk-lore, which the author believes were 
brought over the Caucasus into Southern 
Russia by the Turks during the pre-Tartar 
period. The ‘Conflict between the Soul and 
the Body in the Literature of the Middle 
Ages,’ by Batyushkoff, represents a special 
study of the comparative history of this sub- 
ject, a favourite one in Christian literature. 
An extremely valuable monograph on the 
history of Christian iconography is contri- 
buted by N. Pokroffski to the Zransactions 
of the Archzeological Congress at Moscow, 
of which it forms the first volume, contain- 
ing 491 folio pages. In this connexion 
allow me also to refer to the appearance of 
the fourth volume of Count I. Tolstoy and 
Kondakoff’s ‘ Russian Antiquities,’ which is 
devoted to the ancient Christian architecture 
of the Crimea, the Caucasus, and Kieff. 

To the domain of Russian historical 
research several valuable contributions have 
been made. I will first enumerate the most 
interesting having reference to a more 
remote period. Here we find Grustchevski’s 
‘History of the Land of Kieff’ and Dovnar 
Zapolski’s ‘History of the Lands of 
Krivitchski and Dregovitchski’—two works 
which must be described as belonging to the 
category of topographical history, and which 
have been compiled by two young scholars 
of the Kieff University, under the direction 
of Prof. Antonovitch. Barbasheff, in his 
‘Sketches of Lithuano-Russian History of 
the Fifteenth Century,’ has finished his 
detailed chronicle of the last twenty years 
of the reign of Prince Vitofft (1410-1430). 
Seredonin has subjected to careful in- 
vestigation as an historical document Giles 
Fletcher’s ‘Of the Russe Commonwealth.’ 
A. Golubtzoff has published a minute ac- 
count of the ‘ Debates on Faith’ arising out 
of the wooing of the Tzarevna Irene, daugh- 
ter of Tzar Michael Feodorovitch, by the 
Danish Prince Waldemar (1640-1645). 5S. 
Belokuroff has followed out the biography 
of Arsenius Sukhanoff, one of the authors 
of the corrections of the Orthodox Greek 
Psalter which brought about the split in 
the seventeenth century. N. Kaptereff has 





shown us from documents in the archives 
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what were ‘The Relations of Dositheus, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, with the Russian 
Government’ (1660-1707). Among works 
pearing upon the eighteenth century I may 
mention Masloffski’s ‘ Notes on the History 
of the Art of War in Russia’ (1683-1762) 
and his ‘Materials for a History of Peter 
the Great’s Northern War.’ To a genetic 
explanation of Peter’s reforms I have myself 
devoted a work entitled ‘ The National Eco- 
nomy of Russia during the First Quarter 
of the Eighteenth Century, and the Reforms 
of Peter the Great.’ Briickner, the author 
of the lives of Peter I. and Catherine IT. in 
Oncken’s series, has published a small bio- 

aphy of Prince Potemkin. Prof. Korsakoff 
has collected his articles in a single volume 
under the title ‘Out of the Lives of the 
Russian Men of Action of the Eighteenth 
Century.’ To the eighteenth century like- 
wise belongs the first volume of E. Shu- 
mitchorski’s detailed biography of the wife 
of the Emperor Paul, the Empress Maria 
Feodorovna, which is largely based upon 
unpublished data. 

The seventy-eighth volume of the Zrans- 
actions of the Russian Historical Society 
contains a continuation of the ‘ Protocols, 
Minutes, and Decrees of the Supreme Privy 
Council’ (1728); the eightieth volume con- 
tains a continuation of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of English ambassadors (1736- 
1739); and the eighty-first the same of the 
French ambassadors (1730-33). P. Bezo- 


brazoff has also contributed a work on 
‘The Relations between Russia and France’ 
(bringing it down to the Napoleonic era). 


Djanshieff has collected into a volume his 
articles on ‘The Epoch of Great Reforms,’ 
namely, the reign of Alexander II. As a 
contribution to the history of the nineteenth 
century I may record the appearance of two 
volumes of the ‘Minutes of the Committee 
of Ministers’ (1802-12). Among histories 
of other nations the first to be mentioned 
is undoubtedly Vinogradoff’s great work, 
which belongs as much to English literature 
as it does to our own, ‘ Villainage in Eng- 
land” Next in order of merit come 
M. Korelin’s two volumes, entitled ‘The 
Early Italian Humanism and its Historio- 
graphy.’ Only a specialist could do justice 
tothis monograph, seeing that the author had 
access to valuable MSS., such, for instance, 
as the works of Salutati, Giovanni da 
Ravenna, Bruni, &c.; much of this interesting 
material is appended to the book, nearly half 
of whichis devoted to Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
In another part of the work the author 
enumerates ‘‘the rank and file of the 
humanist army,’’ according to the times in 
which they lived. There is also appended 
a complete bibliography of the literature on 
the Italian Renaissance. Finally, let me 
draw your attention to two solid works on 
ancient history—one by Schwarz on the 
AOnvaiwv odie, and the other by 
Scheffer on Athenian citizenship. 
Pavt MILyovuxkorr. 





SPAIN. 

Ir is a pleasure to me to state that in 
spite of riots—most of them without justifi- 
able cause or provocation — of occasional 
strikes and dynamite explosions, that pro- 
gress in civilization and culture which has 
rejoiced every good Spaniard during the 





last few years has experienced no check at 
all. On the contrary, it may be confidently 
asserted that, although the national taste in 
literary matters is gradually taking another 
direction, as I shall try to prove hereafter, 
a greater number of works has been printed 
within the last twelvemonth than in any of 
the preceding years. 

Perhaps the Academies, owing to the 
death of some of their members, or to various 
other causes which I do not intend to in- 
vestigate at present, have not displayed 
their usual activity; and the fact is that 
‘‘La Espanola” has scarcely done any- 
thing of late to forward the multifarious 
objects which it was founded to pro- 
mote. The decease of one of its oldest 
and most distinguished members, Don 
Manuel Caiiete, has probably been the 
cause that the ‘Cancionero de Juan de la 
Encina’ has not been issued, although the 
printing of it, I hear, is almost finished. 
The same fate, I apprehend, will befall 
the new edition of the ‘Propaladia de 
Torres Naharro,’ first printed at Naples 
in 1517, which the deceased academician 
undertook many years ago to publish, 
although not at the expense of the 
Academy. However this may be, certain 
it is that since the publication of that really 
splendid and costly work, ‘ Las Cantigas de 
Nuestra Seiiora’ of Alfonso X. (Atheneum, 
No. 3323, p. 32), the Academia Espaiiola 
has only brought out the first and second 
volumes of the new and complete edition of 
Lope de Vega’s works, containing his 
‘ Autos y Coloquios ’—a most gigantic task, 
which had it not been entrusted by that 
corporation to the youngest and most active 
of its members might never have been 
finished, whereas we have a chance of see- 
ing it completed within a reasonable period 
of time. 

Nor has the sister Academy of History 
done much more. That interesting chronicle 
of Catalonia during the French occupation 
of it, from 1644 to 1653, of which four 
volumes are already in print, has been 
necessarily suspended owing to the sudden 
death on the 28th of December last of 
Pujol y Camps, the academician, who was 
profusely illustrating it with authentic 
papers and documents from the archives of 
Barcelona. Another academician, Sejior 
Fabré, brought forth some months ago the 
fifth volume of the collection entitled ‘‘ Docu- 
mentos inéditos relativos 4 las antiguas 
Posesiones Espaiiolas en Ultramar,” the 
contents of which are the old laws for the 
Indies ; whilst another volume (the sixth) 
is a description of the island of Cuba. These 
are the only two volumes issued by the 
Academy of late, though, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the Boletin,. or 
monthly record of its transactions—of which 
two volumes, the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
have appeared—is growing every day more 
interesting and valuable for the scholar. 
Besides the informes or reports of the aca- 
demicians themselves, there are numerous 
papers by corresponding members of the 
Academy at home and abroad. 

I must add that as the volumes of the 
Boletin are often accompanied by engray- 
ings of Iberian, Phoenician, or Roman in- 
scriptions—occasionally also by Hebrew or 
Arabic, as well as of prehistoric remains, 
utensils, and war implements—they cannot 





fail to be most useful to the antiquary 
and to the scholar. 

So much for the Academy and its mem- 
bers ; but as the taste for historical research 
has of late greatly increased, and is already 
producing beneficial effects, I am bound 
to mention here a few of the many works 
produced in that line by private societies or 
individuals. Under the title of ‘Pio IV. y 
Felipe II.’ one volume, containing the 
official despatches of Don Luis de Requesens, 
Spanish ambassador at the Court of Rome 
(1563-4), has appeared in the collection en- 
titled ‘Libros raros y curiosos.” Again, in 
the collection styled ‘‘ Documentos inéditos 
para la Historia de Espajia,” another 
volume very similar in title has been pub- 
lished, namely, ‘Correspondencia de Felipe 
II. con los Hermanos D. Luis de Requesens 
y Don Juan de Zuiiga,’ vol. cii. Now the 
announcement by two different editors of two 
works of this nature under almost similar 
titles, and evidently on the same subject, 
both published within the same month, 
must, from want of proper explanation, be 
rather puzzling to the general reader, and 
especially to the English, who may not know 
that D. Luis de Requesens and D. Juan de 
Zuiiga were brothers, both sons of D. Juan 
de Zuniga y Avellaneda (of the Miranda 
family) and of Doiia Estefania de Requesenes 
or Requesens. Both were ambassadors of 
Philip II. at Rome, the former and elder 
(D. Luis) till 1564, when he was sent 
to command in Flanders, and the latter 
until he went to Naples to fill the post 
of viceroy. That the two brothers have 
often been mistaken one for the other by 
ancient as well as by modern historians is 
a fact of which the editors of their corre- 
spondence do not seem to have been suffi- 
ciently aware. The confusion arose, no 
doubt, from their proper names, the elder 
(D. Luis) having taken that of Requesens 
from his mother, Donia Estefania, the owner 
of considerable landed and entailed property 
in Catalonia, whilst the younger took that 
of his father—a very common practice 
among our Spanish nobility. However 
this may be, the correspondence of Philip IT. 
with one or both the Zuiigas must be highly 
interesting, for Pius IV. (a Medici), to 
whom both brothers were accredited, was a 
mild and benevolent Pontiff in comparison 
with Paul IV. (Carafa), who cannot be said 
to have been the friend of Spain or of 
Philip. In the same collection, ‘‘ Docu- 
mentos inéditos,” the reader will find the 
correspondence of Philip II. with the Ger- 
man princes of the house of Austria between 
1556 and 1598, to which has been added 
in a separate volume a fragment of the 
chronicle of John II. of Castille by Alvar 
Garcia de Santa Maria (1428-34), a narra- 
tive (Relacion) of the wars in Barbary by 
Fr. Luis Nieto, and another of Mechoacan 
in 1605—a rather heterogeneous mixture of 
papers, which, it is to be supposed, could 
not well be avoided by the editors. As to 
an abridgment of the history of Charles IV. 
and of his son Ferdinand V1J.—comprising, 
of course, the Peninsular war, as well as a 
short narrative of events from the death of 
Ferdinand until the majority of Isabella IT, 
—though well arranged, and written in an 
unaffected style, it does not appear to con- 
tain new facts, and therefore is not likely, 
in my opinion, to obtain much popularity, 
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Of the Duchess of Alva’s handsome 
volume of original papers selected from the 
archives of the family, at first intended for 
private circulation only, a few copies seem 
to have been put up for sale, which fact, 
coupled with the learned report of General 
Gomez de Arteche at one of the last sittings 
of the Royal Academy, is sure to spread far 
and wide the fame it has already acquired. 
Having in my last report given a summary 
account of its contents, I may be dispensed 
from alluding further to the subject, save 
to say that, had not the papers of the 
house of Alva suffered much in different 
conflagrations, many obscure points in the 
history of this country, as well as in that 
of Flanders and the Low Countries—nay, 
in that of Europe—would have been satis- 
factorily elucidated and explained, and that 
the Duchess herself deserves much credit 
for the able manner in which she has classi- 
fied, sorted, and published the interesting 
correspondence of her ancestors. 

But the ‘ book of the season,” that which 
has gained most favour with the public, 
is undoubtedly ‘Juana la Loca: Estudio 
Historico,’ by Antonio Rodriguez Villa, the 
recently elected academician (though he has 
not yet taken his seat as such). By this 
essay Seiior Rodriguez Villa has crowned 
his reputation as an historian. He has 
proved without doubt that Joanna’s mental 
malady commenced immediately after the 
death of her husband, the Archduke Philip ; 
that her confinement at Tordesillas, under 
the keeping of the Marquis de Denia, Don 
Bernardo de Sandoval y Rojas, was ex- 


clusively due to her father King Ferdinand ; 
and last, not least, that her refusal to go to 
mass, confess, and receive the sacraments 
had nothing to do with Luther and his doc- 


trines. Among the original papers and 
documents, mostly taken from Simancas 
(pp. 414-527) to illustrate his narrative, the 
author has published several relating to 
the war of the Comunidades—the first 
attempt made in Spain to establish a sort of 
Federal Republic, as critics and politicians 
of the present day describe it—and, above 
all, part of the correspondence of Dr. Puebla, 
Ferdinand’s ambassador in England, show- 
ing that in 1507 Henry VII. of England, 
before Catherine of Aragon was married to 
Prince Arthur, had applied repeatedly for 
the hand of Joanna, though he knew well 
the state of her mind. 

But it is time that I should mention a 
few of the many works on provincial history 
and topography which have been published 
within the last twelvemonth—a favourite 
subject with us, as I have frequently 
observed in former reports, and one which 
is every day treated, perhaps, with excessive 
ardour. That patriotic writers should be 
ready to reconstruct the annals of the ancient 
monarchies of Leon and Galicia; that Toledo 
should be again described by no fewer than 
four different writers, all natives of that 
place ; that Ciudad Real, in La Mancha, and 
the province of Castellon de la Plana, in the 
old kingdom of Valencia, should have a his- 
tory besides a biographical account of their 
worthies — whether warriors, politicians, 
poets, or artists—well and good; but that 
‘asignificant towns like Jarandilla, in Estre- 
madura, or Arcos de la Frontera, in Anda- 
lucia, should also find historians and bio- 
graphers to record the military exploits of 





their respective inhabitants, is really going 
too far, besides which there is danger of 
much confusion arising, and the efforts now 
made in several quarters of this peninsula 
for the reconstruction of national history on 
a base more solid and uniform may be 
marred. Indeed, it has been observed that 
according as our old national historians were 
natives of what was formerly called ‘“ La 
Coronilla de Aragon,” of Navarre, Castile, 
or Andalucia, not to mention the ‘‘ Senorio 
de Vizcaya,” so did their narratives of one 
and the same event—especially if occurring 
within the town, village, or province of 
their birth—differ materially, there being 
at times complete contradiction of state- 
ment. Even Mariana, the best without 
dispute of our ancient historians, him- 
self a native of Toledo and a member of 
the Society of Jesus, has often been called 
to account by Zurita, Garibay, Moret, and 
others, who were natives of Biscay, Aragon, 
or Navarre, on questions touching the 
fueros of those countries. That is why, 
in my private opinion, a provincial, and 
as it were “‘semi-tribal” spirit, which has 
always existed and is daily growing stronger 
in the Peninsula, ought to be checked in- 
stead of encouraged, for it will prove not 
only injurious to the general and uniform 
history of the nation, but likewise politically 
dangerous to the monarchy. 

The above considerations are naturally 
suggested by the fact that many enlightened 
individuals are at the present moment 
doing all they can to preserve the lan- 
guage and revive the literature of the pro- 
vinces of which they are natives. In Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, and the Balearic Islands, 
not to say anything of the three Basque 
provinces and Navarre, several works are now 
published in the native languages or dialects: 
the Limousin or Provencal in the east, the 
Euskara in the north-west. For instance, 
at Valencia a native of that city (José Escrig 
y Martinez) has lately compiled a new 
dictionary of that particular dialect in which 
the celebrated poet Ausias March wrote, 
together with an essay on the orthography 
of the Limousin-Valencian dialect ; whilst at 
Majorca and Minorca the philosophical 
school of Ramon Lull seems still alive. At 
Barcelona, ‘ Lo Trovador Catala,’ in verse, 
by Rubé y Fontanet; ‘Lo Segador’ (‘ The 
Mower’), by Bosch Gilabert, and several 
other modern productions in Catalan, are a 
proof that the spirit of particularism is still 
far from being extinct among the various 
races of the Peninsula. Don Victor Balaguer, 
a native of Gerona—one of our most accom- 
plished literary characters, at once a poet, 
an historian, and a distinguished statesman, 
having some years ago formed part of the 
Sagasta ministry —has most likely con- 
tributed, in a certain degree, to the state of 
things by his great influence with his 
countrymen, as well as by his numerous 
works, both in Castilian and in Catalan. 
A sixth edition of his ‘Tragedies,’ in 
the latter tongue, to which another, ‘ Los 
Pirineos’ or the ‘ Trilogia,’ has lately been 
added, bears so much on culminating 
points in the history of Aragon, re- 
cording in poetical strain the feats of 
arms of the Aragonese in Provence, in 
Sicily, and the Levant, that his countrymen 
must necessarily cling to the traditional lore 
of their heroic forefathers—a patriotic idea, 





— 


no doubt, but one which, as above stated, ig 
likely to strengthen rather than diminish 
the divergences of sentiment still existing 
among the inhabitants of Spain. 

A fresh attempt is now being made to. 
wards reconciling the various and, at times, 
contradictory statements of our national 
chroniclers. Under the experienced leader. 
ship of Don Antonio Canovas del (Cas. 
tillo, director at present of the Royal Aca. 
demy of History, and at the same time Prime 
Minister, a score of academicians, all of 
them trained in this sort of work, havo 
lately undertaken to compile a new general 
history of the country. Distributed as the 
work has been among academicians already 
enjoying great reputation, there is every 
reason to hope that it will be executed 
in a conscientious manner. And yet I 
find that a general fear prevails that the 
difference of styles and sentiments—not to 
speak of divergence of opinion in political 
matters—may possibly be a serious check, 
for it is admitted by critics that, generally 
speaking, no history written by academicians 
or private men joined together for the pur. 
pose ever obtained complete success, what- 
ever the merits and ability of the compilers. 

The fast approaching centenary of the 
discovery of the New World, which is 
to be celebrated with rejoicings and 
pageants, has had the effect of fanning 
almost to fever-heat the patriotic enthu- 
siasm of Spaniards. A number of works 
relating to Columbus himself and those who 
accompanied him in his voyages, or to the 
islands discovered by him, have been issued. 
Putting aside the long debated question of 
which of the Lucayas it was which the cele- 
brated navigator named San Salvador, and 
an essay on Pinzon, the owner and com- 
mander of La Pinta, one of the caravels 
which left the port of Palos de Moguer 
in search of what was then supposed to be 
Western India, I shall only mention a few 
of the many works, pamphlets, or articles 
personally referring to Columbus. In the 
first place a life of him by his son Ferdinand 
has appeared at Seville, which must be a 
translation from the Italian of Alfonso de 
Ulloa, who published it at Venice in 1571. 
As the original, of which traces existed at the 
beginning of this century, has since been 
irretrievably lost, it is quite evident that the 
book now published can only be a Spanish 
translation of the Italian version. Then D. 
José Maria Asensio, a barrister of Seville, 
published three months ago his ‘Cristoval 
Colon, su Vida, sus Viajes, sus Descubrimi- 
entos,’ in two large folios, illustrated with 
oleographs after Balaca, Madrazo, Muioz 
Degrain, Rosales, and other distinguished 
artists. 

The publication that has hitherto done 
most for the cause is the Centenario, an 
illustrated review, which, as its title sufli- 
ciently implies, springs from the “ Junta 
Directiva,” or organizing committee, of the 
approaching celebration. Besides the pub- 
lication of royal orders and official docu- 
ments relating to the centenary, the review 
deals with all subjects connected with 
Columbus and his discovery. The three 
volumes already issued contain several new 
facts as well as valuable information re- 
specting Columbus, and when completed in 
September next—for it is not to be con- 
tinued beyond the centenary exhibition— 
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will be a valuable addition to any American 
library. 

The excitement about Columbus has rather 
been heightened by the accidental discovery 
of three large holograph volumes in quarto 
of Fr. Bartolomé de Las Casas, the Bishop 
of Chiapa, who, as is well known, ac- 
companied the navigator in his fourth 
voyage to the West Indies. The volumes 
were deposited by Las Casas in San 
Gregorio de Valladolid, where he passed 
the last years of his life in retirement. 
There they remained until 1836, when, 
owing to the suppression of the monastic 
orders, the books of the convent were dis- 
persed, and the volumes of the Apostle of 
the Indies, as he is still called, fell into the 
hands of a collector of the name of Acosta, 
from whom a grandson named Arcos in- 
herited them. Though written in the 
bishop’s own hand, they are not of great 
value, as they only contain his well-known 
‘Historia apologética de las Indias,’ of 
which no fewer than three different copies, 
dating from the sixteenth century, are to 
be found here at Madrid, and the whole 
was published some years ago in the 
“Documentos inéditos para la Historia de 
Espaiia.” 

The enthusiasm for Columbus and his 
companions has not in the least damped 
the ardour of my countrymen for every 
sort of information respecting their former 
colonies in America or their possessions in 
the Indian Archipelago and on the northern 
coast of Africa. Respecting the former I 
may mention the second volume of the 
‘Historia del Nuevo Mundo,’ by Cobo, 
1645; the third and fourth volumes of the 
‘Origen de los Indios del Peru, Mexico, 
Santa Fé y Chile,’ by Diego Andrés Rocha ; 
‘De las Gentes del Peru,’ forming part of 
the ‘Historia apologética,’ by Bartolomé 
de Las Casas, though not found in his 
three holograph volumes recently dis- 
covered; ‘Noticias autenticas del famoso 
Rio Maraiion,’ which is appearing periodic- 
ally in the Boletin of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society ; and ‘ Colon y la Rabida,’ by 
Father José Coll (second edition revised). 
For the Philippines: ‘Exploracion del 
Territorio de Davao in Mindanao,’ by 
Lieut.- Col. D. J. Rajal y Larré; ‘Los 
Moros de Filipinas,’ by D. F. Blumentritt ; 
and ‘Conquista de las Islas Filipinas,’ by 
Father Gaspar de San Agustin. As to 
Africa, which at this moment is drawing 
considerable attention everywhere in Europe, 
the number of works published in the last 
twelvemonth is rather considerable. I may 
mention five of the most important, such 
as ‘ Espaiia y Africa,’ by Reparaz; ‘ Espana 
enel Nordeste de Africa,’ by Perez del Toro; 
‘La Cuestion del Golfo de Guinea,’ by A. 
Caiiamaque, now deceased; ‘Estado inde- 
pendiente del Congo,’ by a member of the 
Geographical Society; and ‘La Guinea 
Espaiiola y la Isla de Fernando Pé,’ by 
José Valero y Belenguer, the last two 
having appeared in vols. xxxi. and xxxii. 
of the Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica. A 
remarkable essay on the Spanish Jews, and 
principally those of Majorca, by the Keeper 
of the Municipal Archives of that island, 
and on a certain Jehudé Cresquet, who in 
1391 drew up'a map of the world for 
John I. of Aragon,‘as well ‘ds another essay 
by'a corresponding” member ‘at México on 








the part taken by the Spanish Jews and 
Moriscoes in the discovery of the New 
World, are no doubt new and interesting, 
though in my humble opinion this latter 
requires stronger proofs than those adduced 
by its author, D. F. Rivas Puigcerver, to 
establish such a conjecture. 

History and biography can hardly ad- 
vance one without the other, yet biographies 
are certainly not at present a strong part of 
our literature. With the exception of two 
or three biographical dictionaries, chiefly 
compiled in the provinces, I am at a loss to 
mention anything new, except a life of Don 
Diego de Alvear, a distinguished naval 
officer of the beginning of this century, by 
his daughter, Doiia Sabina de Alvear y 
Ward, and ‘Memorias de Gayarre’ (the 
tenor). ; 

In archeology, taken in its widest sense 
some progress is visible, especially in medi- 
eval archeology. Taking advantage of the 
discovery at Seville of an old and richly 
embroidered banner or standard belonging 
to the Guild of Merchant Tailors, Sefior 
Gestoso y Perez (D. José) has not only 
described most graphically that relic, but 
found in the archives of the cathedral the 
names of no fewer than 143 artists in em- 
broidery and imagery who worked in Seville 
from the fourteenth century down to 1699, 
whereas Cean Bermudez, who wrote on the 
subject at the end of last century, only 
mentions eighteen in the whole of Spain. 
As to what is here called ‘ Arqueologia 
prehistorica,” I shall content myself with 
mentioning without comment a ‘ Manual’ 
which Dr. Pefia y Fernandez (D. Manuel) 
has lately published. In numismatics we 
have ‘Catalogo de Monedas Arabigo - 
Espaiiolas en el Museo Arqueologico Na- 
cional’ and Campaner’s ‘Manual de Numis- 
matica.’ 

Poetry is decidedly on the wane. For 
those long-winded epic poems in imitation 
of the classics, or of Dante, Ariosto, and 
Camoens, shorter compositions—still divided 
into cantos, but having nothing of the heroic 
about them—are being substituted. To this 
class belongs ‘ El Licenciado Torralba’ of 
Campoamor, in eight cantos. Lyric poetry, 
though a good deal is annually produced— 
perhaps more than the reading public 
desires—is also suffering a transformation. 
Not one of our chief poets has consented 
to give us further proofs of his talent. 
The same remark applies to the drama. 
Save one comedy in three acts and in verse, 
‘La Niiia mimada,’ or ‘ The Spoiled Girl,’ by 
the younger Echegaray (D. Miguel), and 
‘En Casa de la Modista,’ a “‘ juguete comico ” 
in one act, I do not hesitate to say that 
nothing important has been produced in the 
last twelvemonth, though no fewer than 
twelve theatres have been in full swing 
during the winter. 

Fiction, too, is gradually, if slowly, 
making place for more serious studies. 
Readers here begin to prefer historical, 
scientific, or political information to the 
amusement derived from “libros de entre- 
tenimiento,” as they are called in Spain. At 
any rate, few, if any, of our chief novelists 
have lately appeared before the public, 
though numerous translations from the 
French, English, and German are daily ap- 

eating. ‘Even thatcleverand industrious lady 
De. Emilia Pardo Bazan seems lately to have 











changed her tactics. Instead of contribut- 
ing, as before, to La Espaiia Moderna and 
other literary reviews, she has now become 
the owner and at the same time the editor 
of one, entitled Zeatro Critico, which appears 
every fortnight exclusively written by her- 
self, so that she is now not only the publisher 
of her own writings, but also the judge of 
those of others, friends or foes. But I must 
not omit, whilst speaking of the novel, to 
mention one which has lately appeared, and 
most likely will become popular. I mean 
‘Menudencias’ (‘Small Matters’), by Mil- 
lam, a work of no great merit, it is true, 
but, being written in opposition to ‘ Pe- 
queiieces,’ by Father Luis Coloma, of the 
Society of Jesus, which has already gone 
through eight editions, it is sure to gain as 
much favour with those hostile to the Jesuits 
as ‘ Pequeiieces’ obtained among other classes 
of society. A few months ago a lampoon 
was published here under the significant 
title of ‘Caresses of a Layman for Father 
Luis Coloma, of the Society of Jesus, for his 
book ‘‘ Pequeiieces,” and for the Society to 
which he himself Belongs.’ The author of 
‘Menudencias’ makes no allusions whatever 
to the work of the Jesuit; he limits himself 
to describing a social state among the higher 
and middle classes entirely. opposed to that 
which Father Coloma has so cleverly por- 
trayed. 

As might be presumed, during a change 
of taste such as I have mentioned, the 
attention of the public has been called to the 
political sciences. Count Torrednaz, a dis- 
tinguished councillor of State, has published 
the second volume of a learned work on the 
magistracy and councils of Castile during 
the Middle Ages; Seiior Azcarate his ‘ Re- 
gimen parlamentario’; whilst Seiior Ca- 
novas del Castillo has given to the press 
‘Problemas sociales,’ a series of lectures 
delivered by him two years ago in the 
Ateneo. This has been followed by several 
works and pamphlets, among them one on 
‘La Cuestion social’ by the Bishop of 
Madrid. 

Reprints have been singularly numerous, 
and the various clubs and societies in the 
capital and in the provinces have been most 
active. The Bibliofilos Espaiioles have pro- 
duced a volume of ‘‘Opusculos literarios 
de los Siglos XIV. 4 XVI.,” whilst those 
of Seville have reprinted a scarce little 
work, almost unique, entitled ‘ Ameni- 
dades de la Vera de Plasencia.’ In 
another collection, also published in this 
capital, has been issued a curious book 
of the fifteenth century, entitled ‘Loor de 
Claras mugeres,’ attributed—I should say 
dedicated—to D. Alvaro de Luna, a favourite 
of John II. of Castile, who, after falling 
into disgrace, died on the scaffold at Valla- 
dolid in 1453. Of Moret’s Annals of Navarre 
the eighth and ninth volumes have also been 
issued, and the ‘Historia de las Malucas’ 
(Zaragoza, 1609) has again been reprinted, 
as well as D. Martin Navarrete’s essay on 
the part taken by the Spaniards in the 
Crusades. Several other reprints of more 
or less value might be mentioned; but I 
had better conclude an article already too 
long with two or three important additions 
to our already considerable stock of works 
on national bibliography, such as ‘La Im- 
prenta'en Seville,’ by Hazanas; ‘La Im- 
prenta de ’Madrid un’ dl Sighs XVI," by 
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Perez Pastor; ‘Catalogo de los Libros in- 
cunables que se conservan en la Biblioteca 
de Mahon,’ by a native of that island; and 
last, not least, ‘ Biblioteca Colombina,’ or 
catalogue of the books bequeathed by 
Ferdinand Columbus to the Cathedral of 
Seville. These works and others I might 
mention will, perhaps, prevent editors in 
future from publishing as inedited or un- 
known books that have been printed twice 
or three times. Juan F, RraNo. 


SWEDEN. 

Wrirers are fortunate who belong to a 
people whose language is widely spread. 
Unluckily I need not tell your readers the 
Swedish language is not extensively diffused. 
On account of the high state of culture pre- 
vailing in Sweden and Finland, the propor- 
tion of readers to the numbers who speak 
Swedish is, to be sure, very considerable ; 
but in comparison with the larger Euro- 
pean nations Sweden enjoys a very small 
market for her literature. This entailscertain 
grievances. In order to dispose of his publi- 
cations, a publisher must wait for the season 
when the sale of books is most considerable, 
which is in this country at Christmas. At that 
time literature both good and bad crowds 
the bookstalls, and the public is furnished 
with more than it can digest, and the critics 
with more than they can justly criticize. 
Endeavours have been made, during the last 
few years, to publish also in the spring. 
It would be a good thing if such attempts 
were multiplied and people were persuaded 
to replenish their shelves at other times 
than at Christmas. This is all the more 





necessary since the increasing habit of read- 
ing many newspapers has a tendency to 
undermine the desire to read books, or at 
least to study. 

The twelve months embraced by this re- 
view have been noteworthy for the number 


of books published. Lyric poetry has 
been especially abundant—a thing not 
to be wondered at, as the Swedish disposi- 
tion is from its very bottom lyrical. The 
deep forests, the great lakes, the endless 
variations of nature, are cause enough for 
this, and it seems as if the well-spring of 
lyric poetry, which the naturalism and 
materialism of the times have been choking, 
could no longer be suppressed. Fiction 
has now, as formerly, taken nature as 
its subject, but the tendency of a certain 
school to offer simply a photograph of the 
objects which fall within the scope of its 
vision has not been exhibited to any re- 
markable degree. It seems to be recognized 
that what the eye perceives the author’s 
fancy must remould in order to make it a 
work of art. Itshould not be forgotten that 
the realistic tendency, which during the last 
few decades we have acquired from the litera- 
ture of the great European nations, especially 
from the French, has resulted in Swedish 
novels acquiring a decidedly wholesome tone. 
Yet while we have got rid of the extreme 
of idealism we have also got rid of realism, 
which never had a very firm footing 
among the educated classes. A sane concep- 
tion of the art of fiction seems to be making 
itself more and more felt. 

Not only nature and the currents of 
thought and feeling awakened by nature, but 
human life and existence in general, have 
been the subjects of our lyric poetry. The 





movements which are taking place through- 
out the world have touched the poets’ heart- 
strings. V. Rydberg has in a new collection 
of poems depicted the surrounding realities 
of life. In his poem ‘ Grubblaren’ (‘ The 
Grumbler’) the views of the times in regard 
to egotism and altruism, faith and know- 
ledge, the doctrine of the bondage of natural 
necessity and the doctrine of the freedom of 
personality, contend for the mastery. Another 
long poem, founded on an old Northern 
myth, is called ‘ Grottesangen,’ in which the 
poet, in dignified stanzas full of wrath and 
anguish, has depicted the, thirst, for -gold 


prevalent in our times, and shown what a 


curse it is to humanity. The poem ex- 
poses the unrighteous doctrines of vulgar 
philosophy, the right of the strong over the 
weak, and the assumption of utility and lust 
as the only basis for morality. 

Other questions of the times have been 
successfully treated by other poets, as, for 
instance, by Ernst Beckman in ‘Skilda 
Toner’ (‘ Detached Notes’). Humble life 
in the archipelago has been sketched with 
a clever and sure pen by K. A. Melin, also 
known as a writer of fine choral lyrics. 
Now and then an author has seen the world 
from the humorous point of view, as, for 
instance, Gustaf Fréding in ‘Guitarre och 
Dragharmonika’ (‘Guitar and Accordion’), 
which was received with well - deserved 
praise, especially on account of its exquisite 
sketches of the life of the inhabitants of a 
distant province. Another writer, who lacks 
the saving gift of humour, O. Levertin, 
formerly known as a writer of novels of 
a revolution tendency and as a literary his- 
torian, now appears for the first time as a 
poet in ‘Legender och Visor’ (‘ Legends 
and Ballads’). Being of Oriental descent, 
he possesses the powerful fancy and sen- 
sationalism of Orientals. 

W. von Heidenstam, also an Oriental, not 
by descent, but owing to many years’ sojourn 
in the East, has in a romance written partly 
in verse and partly in prose, called ‘ Hans 
Alienus,’ tried to depict man as he ought to 
be. The aim of man, says the author, is to 
live, ‘‘ to be,” not to “analyze”; imagina- 
tion is the lever of action; beauty is the 
wish of life. Hans Alienus cannot be 
satisfied with the present; he lives in the 
past, visits the court of Sardanapalus, 
makes the acquaintance of Pontius Pilate, 
becomes a Roman Cesar, mounts the 
stronghold of the sun, and becomes a god. 
But nowhere can he find the satisfaction he 
seeks, and he ends by committing suicide. 
The book is a brilliant exhibition of the 
author’s power of description and contains 
pieces of charming lyric colouring, but 
it cannot be regarded otherwise than as a 
protest against the life of the times, which 
attempts to analyze and dissect everything, 
and especially against its slavish adherence 
to the practical. That the book should be 
taken in sober earnest can scarcely be the 
intention of the author. 

Snoilsky, Wirsén, and Baath have all 
contributed to the verse of the year—a fact 
that shows that poetry is at the present 
in full bloom in Sweden, in spite of the 
practical character of the age. 

Passing on to the prose of the twelvemonth, 
I must first remind your readers of the de- 
cease of one of Sweden’s greatest novelists, 


Emilie Flygare-Carlén, who long since | 





ended her active career as an author, ang 
died this year at a very advanced age. Itis 
unnecessary here to mention her merits as an 
author. Her works—‘Tistelon,’ for instance, 
‘Enslingen pa Johannesskaret,’ and ‘ Rt 
Képmanshus i Skiargarden’—have been 
translated into the chief languages of 
Europe, and are known to the civilized 
world. ; 

Among the fiction published during the 
year most attention has been given to 
‘Vapensmeden’ (‘The Armourer’), by V, 
Rydberg, if, one can call it.a noel. The 


| author styles it, “ Mirages from.the Time of 


the Reformation,” a title which undeniably 
bespeaks the real character of the book, 
Containing though it does grand characters 
belonging to an epoch when great spiritual 
powers were in action, and introducing lyric 
poems of rare beauty, the book interests the 
reader less as a description of the times in 
which it is laid than as a medium for letting 
us know the thoughts of this eminent author, 
his views on the highest of subjects. 

‘* Horatio” (a high Government official 
adopts this pseudonym) has published a 
meritorious novel, ‘Kn Man ofner Bord’ 
(‘A Man Overboard’), and has in ‘ Genom 
Hvirflande’ (‘Through the Eddies’) de- 
scribed certain sides of the inner life of the 
Swedish people during the last few decades 
of this century. The work, in which the 
author has made use of his vast experience 
of the world, is of interest as a picture of 
civilization, but seems to lack the con- 
centration necessary to a work of art. The 
tendencies of the day have been depicted 
in ‘Genom Skuggor’ (‘ Through Shadows’), 
by Mathilda Roos, who attacks great themes 
with considerable success; ‘Sadan var 
Viigen’ (‘Such was the Way’), by W. H. 
Wickstrém; and ‘Komministeren i Qvis- 
linge’ (‘The Perpetual Curate of Qvislinge’), 
by “Sigurd,” the pseudonym of A. Heden- 
stierna. The last named, known for his 
mellow humour and sound views of the 
world, is one of the most popular authors 
in Sweden. 

In last year’s review Selma Lagerlof’s first 
work, ‘Ur Gosta Berlings Saga,’ was praised 
for its romantic quality and its original 
poetical style. This literary fragment, | in 
which I am tempted to trace a reflection of 
C. J. L. Almgqvist’s romance, has during 
the course of the year been finished, and in 
its completed state hardly makes good its 
original promise. However, thanks to this 
and Levertin’s ‘Legends and Ballads, 
romance has again found a foothold in our 
literature. 

Among other collections of novels and 
sketches published during the year may 
be noticed ‘Nya Berattelser och Skizzer’ 
(‘ New Stories and Sketches’), by Tor Hed- 
berg, a young author who likes to busy 
himself with psychological problems; ‘ Vid 
Aftonlampan’ (‘By the Evening Lamp’), 
by E. Lundqvist ; ‘ Haigringar’ (‘Mirages’), 
by H. Wranér ; ‘ Brottsjéar’ (‘ Breakers’), 
by A. Jaderin; ‘Stora Barn och Sma’ 
(‘Large Children and Small Ones’), by 
Anna Wahlenberg ; ‘ Motvind’ (‘Contrary 
Wind’), by Vilma Lindhé ; ‘Lifsmal’ (‘ The 
Aim of Life’), by Elin Ameen; and ‘ Med 
Sordin,’ by Rust Roest. N. P. Oedman 
has issued a new collection of incidents 
drawn from student life and travels, dis- 
tinguishing himself by the same good- 
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natured humour and liveliness based on a 
undwork of real seriousness which have 
made his former collections of this kind 

Jeasant reading. 

G. Ljunggren’s classical work, ‘Svenska 
Vitterhetens Hiafder efter Gustaf III.’s 
pid’ (‘Swedish Literary Annals after the 
Death of Gustavus ITI.’), has made rapid 
progress during the twelve months. L. 
De Geer, the greatest living statesman of 
Sweden, is in his old age occupied with 
issuing a collected edition of his works. 
The first part, which has recently come out, 
contains writings of his youth, devoted 
chiefly to eesthetic topics and distinguished 
by refinement of thought and expression. 
L. Loostrém’s ‘Den, Svenska Konstakade- 
mien under forsta Arhundradet af hennes 
tillvaro, 17385-1835’ (‘The Swedish Aca- 
demy of Arts during the First Century of 
its Existence, 1735-1835’), now completed, 
supplies a detailed and impartial history 
of Swedish art during that time. G. Nor- 
densvan, known as a novelist and jour- 
nalist, is issuing a lively account of Swedish 
art and Swedish artists of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Swede usually has no turn for the 
drama, and last year has not very much to 
offer in the way of dramatic literature. A 
legendary play by Aug. Strindberg, called 
‘Himmelrikets Nycklar’ (‘The Keys to the 
Kingdom of Heaven’), a few dialogues, 
three or four comedies, and a play by Tor 
Hedberg form the whole harvest. Of these 
the last named, ‘En Tvekamp’ (‘A Double 
Strife’), is most deserving of attention. 
On the other hand, we are fond of seeing 
foreign countries, and several volumes of 


travel have in consequence appeared. S. 
Hedin, who lately accompanied the em- 
bassy King Oscar sent to the Shah of 


Persia, has published his impressions. 
Two works, ‘Slafveri och Slafhandel i 
Afrika’ (‘Slavery and the Slave Trade 
in Africa’) and ‘ Mohammedanism in 
Africa,’ have appeared from the pen of 
H. H. v. Schwerin, who has travelled ex- 
tensively in Africa, especially on the Congo, 
in whose colonization Swedes have, as is 
commonly known, taken a praiseworthy 
part. G. Retzius, the anatomist and writer 
of polite literature, has described in glow- 
ing language his journeys in Egypt and 
Sicily. Huco TicERscHIoLp. 








LITERATURE 
The Sisters: a Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Iy estimating the value of a play it is 
necessary for the critic to know whether the 
story it embodies is invented by the dra- 
matist for artistic purposes, or whether it 
has come to him clothed with the authority 
of history or of tradition. Every true work 
of art appeals not only to man’s soul, but 
also to the dry light of his intelligence. 
It must be accepted by the “ Verstand” 
as well as by the “ Vernunft,” to use 
Kant’s phrases. If critics would only bear 
this in mind we should be spared much 
laudation of those idle and lawless exercises 
of an idle and lawless fancy that in these 
days often pass for imaginative work. 

On the other hand, almost every one of 
the “‘mares’ nests” found by critics like 





Dr. Johnson and Voltaire, when criticizing 
Shakspeare, has had its origin in a con- 
fusion of ideas respecting artistic intent as 
seen in the relations between ancient and 
modern drama. The dramatists of Greece 
felt, and rightly felt, that if the incidents 
of a drama, howsoever strange or even 
improbable, have the sanction of Fate 
or legend, the authenticity of the cir- 
cumstances can, in great degree, be left 
to take care of itself, and the-dramatist’s 
entire attention may be focussed upon the 
authenticity of the rendering of the circum- 
stances. In the same way the great workers 
for the modern stage have felt, and rightly 
felt, that if the dramatist invents a group of 
incidents not sanctioned by the authority 
either of legend or history, then the logical 
authenticity of those circumstances has to 
be fully justified by the dramatist who has 
presumed to take the place of Fate or legend 
or historic fact. 

It is now a long time since we (in speak- 
ing of that indispensable part of drama 
which we called ‘dramatic logic”) com- 
pared the methods of those who in drama 
invent their own plots with the methods of 
our Elizabethan dramatic poets, some of 
whom considered the invention of a plot as 
avery subordinate part of the dramatist’s 
function, while others seemed to consider it 
as scarcely a part of his function at all. On 
that occasion we attempted to show what 
are the relations to each other of these two 
radically different kinds of dramatic artists, 
and also what, in this respect, is the rela- 
tion of drama as an art to those other forms 
of imaginative literature, such as certain 
kinds of prose fiction, in which invention 
assumes a high if not a paramount im- 
portance. It is obvious that in the case of 
those imaginative writers whose incidents 
are invented, the demands of dramatic logic 
make themselves heard in a very different 
way from that in which they assert them- 
selves when the work is merely a realization 
of incidents not invented by the writer him- 
self, but sanctioned by the authority of 
legend, of history, or of some recognized 
doctrine of fatality. 

For improbability both of structure and 
of incident the plot of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ is the plot of a fairy story. But 
then the monstrous incidents of the pound 
of flesh and Portia’s disguise, the childish 
device of the caskets, &c., had, long 
before the dramatist touched them, re- 
ceived something of that saving sanction of 
legendary authenticity which sheltered the 
Greek dramatist from criticism as to his 
story. The demands of criticism are satisfied 
so soon as these wild situations are realized 
with that truth of characterization of which 
the play is full. And yet there are critics 
who would apply to plays of this nature the 
same rules of criticism which they would 
apply to ‘Every Man in his Humour.’ 

Artistic intent, we repeat, must never be 
ignored in criticism. ‘‘Art is Art because 
it is not nature,” said Goethe; and he might 
have gone on to say that, howsoever closely 
literary art may imitate nature, an artistic 
intent must be apparent beneath the imi- 
tation, otherwise the work would cease 
to be art. This artistic intent discloses 
itself either in the pure logic of circum- 
stance or in the pure logic of psycho- 
logy, or in both combined, or else in 





the artistic delivery of the dictum of an 
omnipotent fate. With regard to Fate as 
the vis matric of drama, although, in con- 
sidering any human problem, it may be 
impossible to say to what extent character 
has acted upon and moulded circumstance, 
and to what extent circumstance has moulded 
character, it is nevertheless obvious that 
Fate, moving by a momentum of its own, 
is not amenable to any criticism of human 
logic; for in every cosmogony it is an 
axiom that 
No one can be more wise than destiny. 

But it is not alone in the literature of 
fatality that the logic of circumstance may 
be taken for granted. In some forms of 
poetry—such, for instance, as the dramatic 
ballad, where an authenticity of legend or 
of history is assumed from the very nature 
of the form—the logic of circumstance re- 
fuses to be criticized. Nor is, perhaps, the 
logic of psychology so severely challenged 
here as it is challenged in less poetic, less 
concentrated, and more purely imitative 
forms. Although in the dramatic ballad 
what we called, when speaking of ‘ Clerk 
Saunders,’ “ the tragic mischief’’ may spring 
from the movements of an individual human 
soul rather than from the array of circum- 
stances acting upon and agitating it, yet in a 
form in which a legendary basis is assumed 
these movements may often be simply re- 
corded. Thus did and thus said “Clerk 
Saunders”; thus did and thus said ‘‘ May 
Margaret”’; thus didand thus said ‘‘ her seven 
Brethren.” In the dramatic ballad, beyond 
the authority of legend there is no appeal, 
any more than there is an appeal in Greek 
drama beyond the authority of destiny. 

In prose fiction, on the contrary, the 
assumption generally is that the plot and 
the incidents of the plot are invented for 
artistic purposes, though this assumption 
is very likely made too much of by the 
critics of our own day. What concerns 
us here, however, is this, that midway 
between the ballad (the most poetic and 
concentrated of all objective forms of 
imaginative literature) and the novel (the 
most diffuse and prosaic) stands drama, 
an art in which the story may be 
either invented by the dramatist or adopted 
and displayed by him according to his 
method or his genius. It is astonish- 
ing how much false criticism has been 
uttered because critics have ignored the 
fact that in imaginative literature every 
work must justify itself according to the 
laws of its own organic structure, and that 
this justification must be based on one of 
the two forms of dramatic logic that we 
have been glancing at. Applying these 
canons to the play before us, the question 
that presents itself is this: Is the Northum- 
brian story which forms the basis of the 
play clothed with the authority of some 
local tradition, or did the dramatist invent 
it for artistic purposes? Not only in the 
incidents, but also in the temper of’ Anne 
Dilston—the character in whose hands 
entirely the tragic mischief lies the story 
seems to us suggestive of some Northum- 
brian tradition. If the Border ballads are 
to be taken as a true reflex of the cha- 
racteristics of the people for whom they 
were sung, it was in the north of England 
that wild passions akin to those which we 
associate with Southern Europe were in 
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“former times seen: in virtue as in crime 
the likeness between the two was very 
striking; and it may be that a reminis- 
cence of this local temper still remains in 
Northumberland. Anyhow, we can well 
imagine Mr. Swinburne making the story 
which he has here dramatized the motive 
of one of those modern Border ballads of 
which he has lately given us such excel- 
lent specimens. So slight a story as this 
of a man who is beloved by two sisters, one 
of whom in a fit of wild jealousy poisons 
him and her successful rival, would be a 
sufficient motive for a form of literary art 
where it is assumed at once that the story 
and incidents have the authenticity of a 
legendary or else of an historical basis, and 
that consequently the mere treatment of 
the subject is everything. But in a play 
written on the lines of modern drama 
there is no. such assumption. And 
in this play, if the incidents are in- 
vented by the dramatist as material for 
artistic treatment, they have to be justified 
not merely by the logic of psychology, but 
by the logic of circumstance. The tragic 
mischief working in the character of Anne 
is purely psychological, and had her cha- 
racter been developed step by step, showing 
the way in which the virus of jealousy can 
ruin a nature otherwise noble, or had this 
dramatic business been achieved by a brief 
succession of lightning flashes such as were at 
the command not only of Shakspeare, but of 
Webster, we donot say that, slight and thread- 
bare as the story is, it could not have formed 
the subject of a tragedy. Mr. Swinburne, 
however, seems to have fallen so entirely in 
love with the characters of Reginald Claver- 
ing and Mabel Dilston as to have forgotten 
the very motive of his drama—the tragic 
mischief springing from the action of 
jealousy in the soul of a third character. 
No doubt the two characters in question are 
most interesting, but they are the passive 
objects upon whom the tragic mischief is 
to work, that tragic mischief being, as we 
have said, the passions of another character 
altogether. 

The extreme brevity of the play is, no 
doubt, chargeable in part with its failure 
to do truly dramatic work. A drama in 
which the tragic mischief is purely psycho- 
logical requires space in which the logic 
of psychology can declare itself. It can 
scarcely ever be short, and for this reason, 
that in such a play it is not enough to render 
any incident or group of incidents, but each 
incident or group of incidents has to be led 
up to step by step, showing the workings 
of the minds of the characters. 

A peculiar and interesting feature of the 
play is the use of the interlude in carrying 
on the dramatic action. The scene of this 
interlude is laid in Italy in the sixteenth 
century, while the scene of the play itself 
is laid in Northumberland at the period of 
the battle of Waterloo; and the skill with 
which Mr. Swinburne passes from the 
familiar blank verse in which the body of 
the play is written to the more elevated 
movements natural to the Elizabethan 
dramatists is most striking. Here is an 
example of the versification of the inter- 
lude :— 

BEATRICE. No, not yet. 

I do not fear the thunder, nor the sea 


I know not: but I will not go from hence 

Till that sea-thwarted ship’s crew thwart the sea 
Or perish for its pasture. See, she veers, 

And sets again straight hither. All good saints, 
Whose eyes unseen of ours that here lack light 
Hallow the darkness, guard and guide her! Lo, 
She reels again, and plunges shoreward: God, 
Whose hand with curb immeasurable as they 
Bridles and binds the waters, bid the wind 

Fall down before thee silent ere it slay, 

And death, whose clarion rends the heart of the air, 
Be dumb as now thy mercy! O, that cry 

Had more than tempest in it: life borne down 
And hope struck dead with horror there put forth 
Toward heaven that heard not for the clamouring 


sea 
Their last of lamentation. 


This is exceedingly fine; indeed, Mr. 
Swinburne has scarcely ever surpassed 
it. But to treat this play on the whole as 
being an important part of his dramatic 
work would be to offer but a poor compliment 
to the author of ‘ Erechtheus,’ ‘ Bothwell,’ 
‘Mary Stuart,’ ‘Chastelard,’ and ‘Ata- 
lanta.’ Beauties it has, of course, beauties 
in plenty, and some of them of a specially 
winsome kind. The lyrics are among the 
poet’s best. We do not know that he ever 
surpassed the trochaic song, 

Love and Sorrow met in May, 
modelled with marvellous exactitude on the 
famous opening song in ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.’ The realistic diction, the light 
and easy movement of the blank verse (both 
new to him), are, save in a few passages in 
which theceesura is epic rather than dramatic 
in its effect, successful, and unexpectedly 
successful, and show that he could really 
write a modern play if he would only give 
a little attention to structure. The two 
leading characters, Reginald and Mabel, 
to delineate whom the scenes seem to have 
been arranged, or rather thrown together, 
are so vital that they might have been 
drawn from life. All this we willingly 
admit; but unless every canon that for 
years has governed the criticism of these 
columns is meaningless, ‘The Sisters’ as a 
play either for the closet or the stage is a 
failure. In appreciation of Mr. Swinburne’s 
fine dramatic powers we yield to none; but 
to the true critic literary art is a sacred 
thing, and to speak of what we consider a 
failure as being a success would be a kind 
of sacrilege we would commit for no man— 
a sacrilege which he, the most honest of 
critics, would be the last to wish for or 
expect. 

On every page there are signs of haste 
which could hardly have been expected 
from one who has won so high a place as 
dramatist, as poet, and as critic—signs that, 
without giving himself time to construct or 
even to imagine a story worthy of such 
powers as his, he rushed into developing his 
scenes with the inconsiderate eagerness of 
a boy. 

To say the truth, indeed, the most de- 
lightful passages in the play are so full of 
life that they seem to be reminiscences of 
passages in the writer’s own boyish ex- 
periences. The following lines have the 
appearance of being the records of some 
such passages :— 

REGINALD. I’m not. 

But I just ask you where you ’ll find its like ? 
Have you and I, then, raced across its moors 
Till horse and boy were wellnigh mad with glee 


So often, summer and winter, home from school, 
And not found that out? ‘Take the streams away, 





That mocks and mates the thunder. What I fear 


The country would be sweeter than the south 





Anywhere : give the south our streams would it 

Be fit to match our borders? Flower and crag, 

— and boulder, heather and whin — you 

on’t 

Dream you can match them south of this? Ang 
then, 

If all the unwatered country were as flat 

As the Eton playing-fields, give it back our burns, 

And set them singing through a sad south world, 

And try to make them dismal as its fens— 

They won’t be! Bright and tawny, full of fun 

And storm and sunlight, taking change and chance 

With laugh on laugh of triumph—why, you know 

How they plunge, pause, chafe, chide across the 
rocks 

And chuckle along the rapids, till they breathe 

And rest and pant and build some bright deep bath 

For happy boys to dive in, and swim up, 

And watch the water’s laughter. 


The dedicatory poem to Lady Mary 
Gordon is in Mr. Swinburne’s best manner, 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 


A High Little World, and What Happened 

There. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Grafin Rinsky ; and other Tales. By Hilarion, 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Rachel Reno. By William Earley. (Digby, 

Long & Co.) 

Mon Oncle Alcide. Par Léon de Tinseau, 

(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

For a thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, 
evidently written by a Yorkshireman, with 
absolutely correct dialect, characteristics, 
and local setting, the reader may be com- 
mended to ‘A High Little World, and What 
Happened There.’ If the author does not 
know how to choose a title, he certainly 
understands his own people, and has the 
art of reproducing them in strong and 
natural situations, true of type, broad and 
intense, stiff in the back and obdurate in 
will. So far as this moorland drama is 
concerned .with the racy moorland folk, 
with the self-indulgent squire, his high- 
minded mother, his daughter and friends, 
and with the Baptists and Methodists of the 
‘high little world” on the moorside, it is 
full of interest and illusion. But the author 
is not satisfied with that. He is ambitious 
and adventurous, and adds tragedy to 
tragedy in his determination to probe deep 
into the quivering tissues of humanity. 
There is a chapter of ‘“ heredity,” after the 
recently-set models of what has come to be 
understood by that word, which is as ghastly 
and strenuous as the Norse dramatist’s 
‘Ghosts.’ And there is a French villain, the 
centre of a melodramatic piece of villainy, 
who is far from producing the same im- 
pression of fidelity to nature as the York- 
shire folk produce. The story is strong, 
and, with one or two exceptions, it is strongly 
constructed and admirably written. 

For an author who exhibits a preference 
for laying his scene in foreign parts, 
‘“‘ Hilarion” shows an inaccuracy in regard 
to details quite worthy of Victor Hugo. His 
French and German are generally innocent 
of accents and nobly neglectful of genders. 
Nor can it be said that these linguistic short- 
comings are atoned for by any originality of 
thought or distinction of style. The skele- 
ton in the cupboard of Graf Rinsky has 
already done so much service in fic- 
tion that its weary bones might well be 
allowed a rest. ‘That American Girl’ is a 
briskly told, but rather vulgar “society” 
novelette. ‘The Green Hills Far Away’ 
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box portrait inart. It is more than graphic 
_—it is oleographic in its delineations of the 
gushing aspirations of the school-room miss. 

A merely cursory glance at ‘Rachel 
Leno’ produces the conviction that it is the 
york of some mischievous person bent on 
eeing how much the public will endure in 
he shape of bad writing and weak or pre- 


yosterous matter. A further reading dispels | 
| account of the excellent work which is being 


tie notion, and convinces one that, whatever 
‘Rachel Reno’ is or is not, it is an in- 
genuous and bond fide work of fiction, of 
cude, pompous, commonplace, yet baffling 
caaracter. Such a series of incongruities 
of expression and idea has probably seldom, 
if ever, seen the light. From first to last 
scarce a page but shows some strange aber- 
ration from the ordinary rules of syntax, 
some sentence that begins and ends any- 
how and anywhere but as it should. It 
would be almost a pleasure to quote, but 
embarrassment in the matter of choice for- 
bids. After one or two chapters of wild, 
whirling, yet weak verbiage, and of peculiar 
and trivial assortment of incident and cha- 
racter, a reader may well feel that his own 
‘“mentality’’—as the Americans say—and 
the English language itself have been so 
thoroughly dislocated as to be, for the time, 
past recognition. 

M. de Tinseau has produced a volume of 
short stories which are amusing, but which 
constitute a disappointment to his admirers, 
for there are many inferior novelists who 
could have written them. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


In Seeking the Sun: an Egyptian Holiday 
(Edinburgh, Douglas) the editor of the Scotsman 
reprints a series of letters which he contributed 
to his paper during a brief holiday in the first 
two months of this year. Mr. Cooper ingenu- 
ously records in what he calls ‘‘ Preliminary ” 
a remark that was made in the Parliament 
House in Edinburgh when those articles were 
coming out: ‘‘It is easy to see that the editor 
is away when the Scutsman publishes articles 
like that”; and there is no denying the sound- 
ness of the criticism. But to do Mr. Cooper 
justice, he explains the feebleness of his letters 
by that species of imbecility which overtakes 
the soberest Briton when he goes _holiday- 
making—he calls it the playfulness of the cat 
“when the cat’s away,” and doubts whether 
the cat at home, in the office of the Scotsman, 
“would approve the holiday doings of the cat 
away.” From this it is quite obvious that the 
editor would not have inserted those letters if 
they had been written by any of his mice. 
Still, they appeared, and ‘thence this volume. 
Icannot commend them: I can only apologize 








for them. If serious readers think them 
frivolous, the doctrine of compensation may 
be pleaded—frivolous readers will not think | 
them wise. Excuses might be pleaded for | 
them......An old horse has been known to kick 

up his heels when suddenly introduced to a! 
pasture of lush grass. An old newspaper hack | 
may be excused if he follows so frolicsome an | 
example.” If Mr. Cooper were to review his 
own little book he would say that it was really 
4 trifle absurd that every one who ‘‘does” 
Egypt in a Cook’s tour of just a month, without 
knowing anything whatever about the things 
he sees, should insist upon taking the public 
Into his confidence and unbosoming himself of 
1s Impressions of familiar experiences of travel. 
Here we have all the Egyptian tourist’s common- 
Places—the seasick passenger, ‘‘Gib.,” Vesu- 
Slus, on the way out; the time-honoured 
shadif and sikiyeh, the usual ‘street scenes,” 
the Tombs of the Kings, Karnak by moonlight, 








swimming the cataract, and the rest; all. re- 
lated by an intelligent gentleman who has not 
quite mastered his guide-book. The only 


| passages in Mr. Cooper’s letters which possess 


any value are his comments on the effects 
of British rule in Egypt. Here the political 
journalist has a claim to speak, and he speaks 
with no uncertain voice. Mr. Cooper eulogizes 
the effects of British discipline and good 
treatment upon the army, and supplies an able 


done in the schools. ‘‘There is in Egypt,” 
he says, ‘‘a system of education, which, 
as far as it goes, is better than ours, and 
accomplishes better results...... It is amazing 
how much good work has been done.” To 
Mohammed Ali belongs the credit of initiating 
the system, and to Artin Pasha and Mr. Douglas 
Dunlop—‘‘ of course a Scotsman ”—is due the 
present high state of efficiency. In 1883 the 
school fees did not exceed 2,000/.; in 1891 they 
amounted to more than 20,000/. English and 
French are taught in the primary schools in the 
second year of the pupil’s course ; the languages 
are taught by conversation, with the result that 
Mr. Cooper, taking a Cairo primary school 
unexpectedly, found teachers and pupils con- 
versing easily in English, and nineteen out of 
twenty of the class perfectly understood the 
visitor’s questions and the pupils’ replies. The 
boys’ handwriting was ‘‘a really beautiful plain 
round hand which would fit them for the public 
service at home.” In the secondary schools 
they learn physiology, physical science, &c., 
and can discuss their subjects in English. ‘‘ The 
discipline is perfect.” The boys are drilled, 
and taught to play English games, as cricket, 
football, lawn tennis, and fives. ‘‘The boys 
are taking to them, and in proportion as they 
shake off the lethargic habit of the Mohammedan 
youth will they be better fitted to take a healthy 
part in the future of their country.” What is 
most wanted is a larger Government support in 
money, and Mr. Cooper urges that England 
ought to manage this. ‘‘It is to our interest 
to create in the young Egyptian mind a know- 
ledge of Great Britain and the English tongue. 
saeees For we are not going to evacuate Egypt 
this year, or next, or for many a long year to 
come.” This is pretty strong for Liberal Scot- 
land ; but then Mr. Cooper is rash enough to 
give the palm to Cairo slums over the Cowgate, 
and to mention the Musky in the same breath 
as Princes Street, so there is no telling what 
lengths he will go. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. publish From 
the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea, by Mr. 
Julius Price, a special artist of the Illustrated 
London News. It is a lively and entertaining 
work, although a good deal may be said against 
it in the way of criticism of its details. Mr. 
Price landed in the extreme north of Siberia 
and travelled across to China. His route, with 
the exception of that described in the first 
quarter of his book, is a well-known one, over 
which a great number of travellers have passed, 
and about which many volumes have been 
written; but almost all of them have been 
penned by those who, like Mr. Price, had little 
or no knowledge of Russia generally, and the 
result is that all of them have described as 
specially Siberian manners and customs which 
are merely Russian. Mr. Price seems to think 
that the cities of Siberia possess what he calls 
‘*civilization equal to what is to be found in 
any part of Europe.” Such a phrase sheds a 
lurid light upon Mr. Price’s ideas of civilization. 
Fair food, numerous packs of cards, and gorgeous 
hothouses are the civilization of Siberia ; but 
intellectual life is indeed wanting in that 
country, and the best type of political prisoner, 
as a rule, sinks there, if he remains, into a 
drinking, card-playing, boon companion of his 
soldier gaolers. Our author is under the im- 


pression that the policeman’s rattle is peculiar 
to Siberia, whereas it is general throughout 
provincial Russia. 


He thinks that the marking 





of the road across Lake Baikal on the ice by 
pine trees stuck in holes is peculiar to the dis- 
trict, whereas this, too, is universal throughout 
the Russian empire. He thinks that’ the dogs 
of Ourga are specially numerous and dangerous, 
whereas those of all Central Asian cities are of 
the same type and numbers. He seems to con- 
tradict himself by implying that the political 
prisoners are not chained, and yet giving a 
photograph of a political prisoner, evidently a 
Polish noble, opposite to this statement, with 
heavy irons upon the legs. He shows want of 
taste in quoting at length and in facsimile the 
letters written to him by a convict lady of birth 
with whom he flirted. He shows himself an odd 
geographer in complaining that Lake Baikal, 
** curiously enough,” has only one river ‘‘ which 
flows out of it,” although the opposite fact 
would have been the curiosity. He suggests that 
his Mongol driver—pretty well used, one would 
think, to the road between Kiakhta and Ourga— 
would have been frozen to death had he slept 
on the box on the night of April 8th—rather a 
late date for such an occurrence to a hardy and 
heavily clotled inhabitant of the Steppe. He 
calls the torture of the cangue the ‘‘cargue.” He 
takes gophers or marmots for ‘‘ wild cats”; and 
he has peculiarities of style, such as the repeated 
use of *‘ multi-ccloured ” for many-coloured. But 
in spite of these minor faults, he writes an agree- 
able book, well illustrated, which will find 
many readers and will please them. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. LoncMAN & Co. are responsible for 
the publication of a small volume entitled 
Government, by Mr. J. N. McArthur. It is a 
somewhat singular production, for, although the 
writer is evidently a man of brains and one who 
has a style, he writes as though no one had 
previously studied the theory of representation 
in recent or modern times, and lays down the 
law for us with regard to his own opinions in 
most uncompromising fashion. Neither can he 
be said to know much about the drift of opinion. 
He recommends the enfranchisement of all grown 
women and their eligibility to seats in Parlia- 
ment ; but he imagines that only ‘‘a few scores 
of women desire the franchise.” He divides the 
United Kingdom, for the creation of subordinate 
Parliaments, into England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
ignoring Wales, in which there is probably at 
the present time more national life than in the 
three proposed divisions that he names. In 
Australia he takes the existing colonies as his 
States, ignoring the strong feeling which exists 
in Queensland in favour of the subdivision of 
that colony. We doubt whether there exists any 
one who will learn much from Mr. McArthur’s 
work. 


Mr. ArtHur Montacu Brooxrie., M.P., 
deserves the worst that can ever happen to him 
for having published, through Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, The Speaker’s A BC. We all of us 
have listened in our time to the ordinary chair- 
man’s speech about the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales, to the ordinary soldier’s speech about 
the army, and the ordinary sailor’s speech about 
the navy ; but here they are all set down for us 
and analyzed—aye, even to the speech of the 
chairman of a ‘‘free and easy ” in proposing the 
host and hostess of the public-house in which 
the meeting is held. Mr. Brookfield is a man 
of talent, and that makes it worse. But if read 
as a good jest his book is thoroughly amusing. 
It is, however, we fear, likely to be taken very 
seriously by a public at which, while he will 
profit, Mr. Brookfield seems to have been 
laughing. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin publishes Mr. P. W. 
Clayden’s England under the Coalition, which 
will commend itself to those who liked his 
‘England under Lord Beaconsfield,’ but is 
too strictly a partisan production to be fit for 
detailed review by us. 
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Mr. W. V. R. Fane and Mr. A. H. Graham 
have written, and Messrs. Cassell & Co. pub- 
lish, Qualifications and Registration of Electors 
at Parliamentary, Municipal, County Council, 
School Board, and Vestry Elections ; and also at 
Elections of Guardians of the Poor. The title of 
this work is extraordinarily full, for it contains 
even more than we have quoted; but it is a 
little misleading, inasmuch as the book does not 
really state the law or practice of parliamentary 
registration. It is a very accurate account of 
qualifications of electors, with a few things in it 
which have to do with other matters, the inclu- 
sion of which somewhat mars the scheme of the 
book, for from no point of view can it be held 
to deal completely with any subject except 
qualification of these various classes of electors. 
In regard to School Board elections the form of 
nomination and the mode of conduct of the poll 
are dealt with, but they are not in the case of 
most of the other elections referred to. We 
are also at a loss to imagine why a portion of an 
unsuccessful Bill lately submitted to Parliament 
is printed, almost as though it were an Act or 
had at least some authority. It will merely mis- 
lead the purchasers of this cheap and otherwise 
excellent work, which ought to have been con- 
fined to qualification. 


Wits Vol. III., Paradise, Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton completes his remarkable prose transla- 
tion of The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
(Macmillan & Co.). It is truly a good work for 
this veteran Dantophilist to have undertaken 
and accomplished. We heartily commend it as 
being readable in diction, elegant and terse in 
scholarship, and handy in form. Dante, in 
writing the ‘ Paradise,’ set himself the task by 
far the most difficult of achievement in the 
entire range of poetry ; the task of translating 
it is, in proportion, similarly arduous ; and 
perhaps a translation into prose, acceptable to a 
sensitive reader, is even a more trying effort 
than a translation into verse, the sense being 
stripped bare of every adornment which veils 
and charms. Of course, faultsand shortcomings 
can be observed here and there in Mr. Norton’s 
version. We shall only name two. It seems 
very odd to speak of St. Lawrence under his 
Italian name ‘‘ Lorenzo,” canto 4; and (this is 
but a mere casual blunder) in the heading to 
canto 25, and again in the table of contents, St. 
James is said to examine Dante “concerning 
Faith,” which should be ‘‘ Hope.” We are not 
entirely sure that the very last sentence of the 
‘Paradise’ has been correctly apprehended so 
far as the Latin phrase ‘il velle ” is concerned. 
Mr. Norton—agreeing with other translators, 
and probably with the general company of com- 
mentators—renders this phrase as ‘‘ my [Dante’s] 
will”: it might be at least plausibly suggested 
that ‘‘ the divine will” is really indicated. Some 
Dantesque readers might be interested in con- 
sidering this not insignificant point. To develope 
it in detail would be beyond our present scope. 


M. Lampert vE Sarinte-Croix publishes 
through M. Calmann Lévy, of Paris, an essay 
on the history of the administration of the 
French navy between 1689 and 1792. This 
work, though highly technical, dealing as it 
does mainly with the royal warrants under which 
the French navy was from time to time re- 
organized, is not without some interest to the 
general reader. 


WE have on our table Land: its Attractions 
and Riches, edited by C. F. Dowsett (Oftice of the 
‘Land Roll ’),— Dublin Street Names, Dated and 
Explained, by the Rev. C. T. M‘Cready (Dublin, 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.),—French Commercial Dia- 
loques, with Notes for Advanced Pupils, edited by 
E. E. Whitfield (Hachette),—Investor’s Book- 
keeping upon Double Entry Principle, by E. Carr 
(Wilson),—Madras Christian College Calendar, 
1891-2 (Madras, Lawrence Asylum Press),— 
Royal University of Ireland Examination Papers, 
1891, a Supplement to the University Calendar, 
1892 (Dublin, Thom),—Pauperism and the En- 





dowment of Old Age, by C. Booth (Macmillan), 
—Shelley’s Complete Press Directory, 189.2 (Shelley 
& Co.),—An Invalid’s Twelve Years’ Experience 
in Search of Health, by W. Russell(Monk’s Eleigh, 
Suffolk), — The Nursing Directory for 1892 
(Record Press),—The Horticultural Exhibitors’ 
Handbook, by W. Williamson (Blackwood),— 
Musical Drill, Part II., by A. Alexander 
(Philip),—The Dolls’ Garden Party, by J. M. 
Lowry (The Leadenhall Press), —Church Progress 
and Church Defence, by the Rev. H. Leach 
(S.P.C.K.),—Christ the Light of all Scripture, 
by the late W. C. Magee, D.D., edited by C. S. 
Magee (Isbister),—Mademoiselle Raymonde, by 
EK. Cadol (Paris, Lévy),—L’ Antipape, by Guy 
Valvor(Paris, Savine), —Das Empfindungsprinzip 
und das Protoplasma auf Grund eines einheit- 
lichen Substanzbegriffes, by J. G. Vogt, Parts I. 
to IV. (Leipzig, Wiest),—Jeanne d’ Are en An- 
gleterre, by F. Rabbe (Paris, Savine),—Ce qu’on 
Voit, by Mile. E. de Pompery, edited by W. S. 
Lyon(Percival),—Agnoslicisme, by E. de Roberty 
(Paris, Alean),—L’Orient, by Théophile Gautier, 
edited by W. 8S. Lyon (Percival),— Histoire des 
Doctrines économiques, by A. Espinas (Paris, 
Colin), —and L’ Evasion du Duc de Beaufort, by 
A. Dumas, edited by D. B. Kitchin (Percival). 
Among New Editions we have William Words- 
worth, by J. M. Sutherland (Stock),—An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on the Differential Calculus, 
by J. Edwards (Macmillan), — Reading made 
Easy, by A. Snell (Philip),—Lectures on Heat, 
by R. Wormell (Arnold),—An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Mensuration, by E. J. Henchie (Moffatt 
& Paige),—and The Red Cardinal, by H. Conway 
(Eden, Remington & Co.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Dod'’s (M.) The Gospel of St. John, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
positors’ Bible.) 

Girdlestone’s (R. B.) Doctor Doctorum, the Teacher and the 
Book, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Mocatta’s (M. A.) Stories from the Life of our Lord for 
Children of the Church, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Varley’s (H.) The Infallible Word, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Law. 

Jackson’s (M.S.) The Corporation Duty, its History, Law, 
and Practice, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Parker’s (F. R.) Election Manuals, for the Volunteer As- 
sistant, Counting Assistant, Polling Agent, Presiding 
Officer, cr. 8vo. 2/6 each, swd. 

Philosophy. 
Spencer’s (H.) Principles of Ethics, Vol. 1, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
History and Biography. 

Congregational Candidates for the New Parliament, 2/ swd. 

Harris, Howell, the Welsh Reformer, Life of, by H. J. 
Hughes, 8vo. 6/6 cl. 

Robinson's (H. J.) Colonial Chronology, cr. 4to. 16/ cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Barrett’s (C. R. B.) Essex, Highways, Byways, and Water- 
ways, Fine-Paper Edition, cr. 4to. 31/6 net. 

Compton’s (T.) A Mendip Valley, its Inhabitants and Sur- 
roundings, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Hay’s (J. O.) Arakan, Past, Present, Future, a Résumé of 
Two Campaigns for its Development, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Hodgetts’s (HK. A. B.) In the Track of the Russian Famine, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Hughes’s (Rev. W.) Dark Africa and the Way Out, cr. 8vo. 2/ 

Tracy’s (A.) Rambles through Japan without a Guide, 6/ cl. 

Walker’s (R.) The Clyde and the Western Highlands, 2/6 

Philology. 

Cesar’s Commentaries, Books 1, 2, and 3, edited by Rev. 
C. E. Moberley, 12mo. 2/ swad. 

Tacitus, History of, translated into English, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by A. M. Quill, Vol. 1, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books 3 and 4, with Introduction by 
J. Marshall, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Science. 

Farquharson’s (A. C.) Ptomaines and other Animal Alka- 
loids, roy. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 

Greenhill’s (A. G.) The Applications of Elliptic Functions, 
8vo. 12/ cl. 

Halliday’s (G.) Notes on the Design of Small Dynamos, 2/6 

Nietzki’s (R.) Chemistry of the Organic Dyestuffs, translated 
by A. Collin and W. Richardson, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Wilson’s (J. S.) Geological Mechanism, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Arnold's (M.) A French Eton, or Middle-Class Education and 
the State, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Black’s (W.) Three Feathers, Uniform Edition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Bohn’s Standard Library: The Serapion Brethren, by E.T. W. 
Hoffmann, translated by Ewing, Vol. 2, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Cole’s (E. W.) Funniest Song-Book in the World, er. 8vo. 2/6 

Dickens’s (C.) Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Oliver 
Twist, Half-Crown Edition, original illustrations, 2/6each. 

Doyle’s (Conan) The Firm of Girdlestone, a Romance of the 
Unromantic, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Ebers’s (G.) Per Aspera, a Thorny Path, from the German 
by C. Bell, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Emerson’s (P. H.) A Son of the Fens, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


(Ex- 


Gilbert’s (W. S.) Foggerty’s Fairy, and other Tales, cheap | 
edition, cr. 8vo. oY bd. | 

Gladstone’s (Right Hon. W. E.) Special Aspects of the Irish 
Question, cr. 8vo. 3/6 swd. 

Hope's (M.) The Prodigal Daughter, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Hume’s (F.) Whom God hath Joined, a Question of May 
riage, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Johnson’s (A.) Sunshine, Nature’s Story-Book, er. 8vo. 6/ ¢, 


| Kipling (R.)and Balestier’s (W.) The Naulahka, a Story of 





| 
| 
| 


West and East, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Lehmann’s The Billsbury Election, and other Papers from 
‘ Punch,’ cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Life Threads, a Story, by K. E. V., er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Nisbet’s (H.) Eight Bells, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds.; The 
Savage Queen, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Payne’s (F. M.) Excelsior Webster Pocket Speller and De 
finer, roy. 32mo., 2/ russia limp. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (L.) The Wrecker, 6/ cl. 

Tottenham’s (B. L.) More Kin than Kind, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/5 

Where the Sea-Birds cry by Castle Hill, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Gregorii Magni XL. Homiliarum in Evangelia, Lib. IL., ed, 
H. Hurter, 1m, 80. 
Jordanis de Saxonia Opera ad res Ordinis Predicatorum 
Spectantia, cura J. J. Berthier, 3m. 50. 
Klofutar (L.): Commentarius in Evangelia Marci et Luca, 


m. 

Kluge (K.): Das Evangelium Johannis, 2m, 

Preiss (H.): Zum Deuteronomium, lm. 

Reich (H. L.): Zur Genesis d. Talmud, Vol. 1, 4m. 

Weinstein (N. I.): Beitriige zur Geschichte der Essier, 
1m. 50. 


Taw. 
Voigt (M.): Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, Vol. 1, 27m. 
Poetry. 
Meinck (E.): Die sagenwissenschaftlichen Grundlagen der 
Nibelungendichtung Richard Wagners, 6m. 
Philosophy. 
Knauer (V.): Die Hauptprobleme der Philosophie, 8m. 
History and Biography. 
Fontaine (T.): Souvenirs d’un Prisonnier de Guerre Alle- 
mand en 1870, 3fr. 50. 
Kriehn (G.): The English Rising in 1450, 2m. 50. 
Letainturier-Fradin (G.): Le Duel a travers les Ages, 12fr, 
Millet (R.): Rabelais, 2fr. 
Say (L.): Cobden, 2fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Melingo (P. v.): Griechenland in unseren Tagen, 5m. 
Wlislocki (H. v.): Aus dem inneren Leben der Zigeuner, 


6m. 
Philology. 

Aristophanis Comedie, ed. F. H. M. Blaydes, Pars X. 
Equites, 9m. 

Aristoteles de Republica Atheniensium, ed. F. Blass, 1m. 50. 

Halfmann (H.): Beitrige zur Syntax der Hebriischen 
Sprache, 2m. 

Lateinische Litteraturdenkmiler d. XV. u. XVI. Jahrh,, 
hrsg. v. M. Herrmann u. S. Szamatolski, 0m. 60. 

Science. 

Friinkel (C.) u. Pfeiffer (R.): Mikrophotographischer Atlas 
der Bakterienkunde, Part 15, 4m. 

5 General Literature. 

Enault (L.): Le Mirage, 3fr. 50. 








THE POETS’ NIGHTINGALES. 

Certain bird-harbouring friends of mine who 
care nothing for a quiet life assure me with 
evident pride and satisfaction that two canaries 
in the same room produce six times as much 
noise as one ; and, further, that all bird-singing 
is nothing but a challenge to other birds to 
“come on.” Although neither in the ‘ Birds 
of Wordsworth’ nor in the correspondence to 
which the book has given rise in your columns 
has any notice been taken of this view, it is 
illustrated by some excellent English poetry. 
Coleridge notices the habit in his ‘ Nightingale’ 


of 1798— 
—— over the wide grove 
They answer and provoke each other’s song,— 
and Habington tells ‘‘ Castara, softly singing 
to herself,” that 
—— ravisht nightingales, striving too high 
To reach thee, in the emulation die. 
Habington’s editor, C. A. Elton, believes, not 
without reason, that the poet ‘‘ took his allusion 
from Ford’s imitation of Strada” (‘ Academical 
Prolusions’) in ‘The Lover’s Melancholy.’ Of 
this passage in Ford, which is quoted in the 
‘Specimens,’* Lamb says that the story of 
Strada has been paraphrased in rhyme by Cra- 
shaw, Ambrose Phillips, and others, but none 
of these versions can at all compare for har- 
mony and grace with this blank verse of Ford’s, 
which he entitles ‘Contention of a Bird anda 
Musician ’ :— 
To end the controversy, in a rapture, 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
* With, by the way, a bad misprint :— 
For every several strain 
The well-shap’d youth could touch, she sung her down, 
for ‘‘ she sung her own.” 
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ae 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning, 
Concord in discord, lines of diff’ring method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 
The bird (ordain’d to be pas 
Musick’s first martyr) strove to imitate ’ 
These several sounds : which when her warbling throat 
Fail’d in, for grief down dropt she on his lute 
And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness, 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears. 


No sensible man will lightly dispute a criticism 
of Lamb’s, even when it is but a spark emitted by 
him in the electrical condition produced by his 
reading of the dramatists ; but, greatly daring, 
I venture to think that here he is less than 
fairto Crashaw. In the first place, Ford’s blank 
yerse throughout the whole passage (only a few 
lines, but of the finest, of which I have quoted) 
is an unrhymed metre almost as untrammelled 
as that used with such splendid effect by Mr. 
Patmore in his ‘Unknown Eros,’ and again 
recently by Mr. Henley in his ‘London Volun- 
taries’ ; so flexible is it that Ford risks no loss 
of grace or harmony. It is exquisite work, for 
which hardly any praise is too high ; but does 
Crashaw, in his ‘ Musick’s Duel,’ fall quite so 
far below it as Lamb would have us believe ? 
The ‘“‘duel” is between a lutanist and a night- 
ingale, “‘ hard by the streams of Tiber.” 


Whatever mood 
His curious fingers lent, her voice made good : 
The man perceived his rival, and her art, 
Disposed to give the light-foot Lady sport 
Awakes his lute, and ’gainst the fight to come 
Informs it, in a sweet Preludium 
Of closer strains, and e’er the war begin, 
He lightly skirmishes on every string 
Charged witha flying touch ; and straightway she 
Carves out her dainty voice as readily 
Into a thousand sweet distinguished tones, 
And reckons up in soft divisions 
Quick volumes of wild notes ; to let him know 
By that shrill taste, she could do something too. 

* * * * * 


She measures every measure, everywhere 

Meets art with art; sometimes as if in doubt, 
Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out, 

Trails her plain ditty in one long spun note 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat, 

A clear unwrinkled song, then doth she point it 
With tender accents, and severely joint it 

By short diminutives, that being reared 

In controverting warbles evenly shared 

With her sweet self she wrangles. 


Again :— 
There might you hear her kindle her soft voice 
In the close murmur of a sparkling noise. 
* * * * 


She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetness which in state doth ride 
On the waved back of every swelling strain, 
Rising and falling in a pompous train ; 
And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 
With the cool Epode of a graver note. 

* * 


Her little soul is ravisht, and so poured 
Into loose ecstasies, that she is placed 
Above herself, Musick’s Enthusiast! 


The closing effort of the jealous lutanist is | 


described in language every word of which cries 
out for quotation, but a few lines must suffice : 


Every smooth turn, every delicious stroke 
Gives life to some new grace; thus doth he invoke 
Sweetness by all her names ; 
* * * * * 
here and there 
Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 
Creeps on the soft touch of a tender tone, 
Whose trembling murmur melting in wild airs 
Runs to and fro, complaining his sweet cares, 
Because those precious mysteries that dwell 
In Musick’s ravisht soul, he dare not tell, 
But whisper to the world. 
* * * * * 
At length (after so long, so loud a strife 
Of all the strings, still breathing the best life 
Of blest variety attending on 
His fingers’ fairest revolution, 
In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 
A full-mouthed Diapason swallows all. 
This done, he lists what she would say to this. 


And in the defiant spirit of the plucky little 
bird, who failed not in music, but in staying 


power, I challenge comparison of Crashaw’s | 


It seems appropriate to end with this 


| epigram, which catches my eye as I close 





| 


| incredulity. 








account of the tragical ending with Ford’s, even | 


though Ford’s is backed by Lamb :— 


And she, altho’ her breath’s late exercise 

Had dealt too roughly with her tender throat, 

Yet summons all her sweet powers for a note. 
* * * * 


She fails, and failing grieves, and grieving dies ; 
She dies and leaves her life the Victor’s prize, 


Falling upon his lute: O fit to have. 
(That lived so swéetly) dead, so sweet a grave! 


| Crashaw’s much-neglected volume :— 


Upon Ford's Two Tragedies— 
Love's Sacrifice and The Broken Heart. 
Thov cheat’st us, /ord, mak’st one seem two by Art— 
What is Love's Sacrifice but The Broken Heart ? 
J. D.C. 


Hotel de la Grande Brétagne, Athens, June 14, 1892. 
Apropos of the poets’ nightingales, Virgil’s 
accuracy has been often called in question in 
making them lament for their lost brood—i. e., 
sing after the young birds are hatched. Some 
years ago I ventured to say in defence of the poet 
that I had often heard them sing far into June 
in our own woods at Roccafranca, but I plainly 
perceived that my statement was received with 
It may interest some of your 
readers to know that they are now singing as 
vigorously as possible in broad daylight, not, I 
am sorry to say, at Colonus, but here in the 
heart of Athens, in the king’s garden. The truth 
simply is that the English climate obliges the 
nightingale to leave off singing sooner in England 

than in these southern lands. 
Evetyn MartInENGO CESARESCO. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SotHesy, WitK1nson & Honce sold 
last week the library of Mr. Dew, of Salisbury. 
The following books realized remarkable prices : 
Boccaccio, Decameron, first English translation, 
1620, 241. 10s. Burns, Poems, Kilmarnock, 
1786, 1201. Cocker, Decimal Arithmetic, first 
edition, 1685, 35/. 10s. Collins, Odes, 1747, 
131. 15s. Cowper, Poems and The Task, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1782-85, 201. 10s. Dickens, Village 
Coquettes, 1836, 151. 5s.; Loving Ballad of Lord 
Bateman, 1839, 13/. 10s. Forster’s Life of 
Dickens, with extra illustrations, 54]. 10s. 
Duclos, Les Confessions du Comte de......, 1783, 
221. 10s. Fielding, first editions of three plays, 
Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, and Amelia, 
401. 10s. Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield, first 
edition, Salisbury, 1766, 967. Harvey, Ana- 
tomical Exercitations, 1653, 401. 10s. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, with extra illustrations, 411.; 
Jonson’s Sejanus, first edition, 1605, 15/. La 
Fontaine, Fables Choisies, first edition, 1668, 
621.; Fables Choisies Revues, 1678, 611. Lamb, 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, 1809, 271. 10s.; Prince 
Dorus, coloured copy, 1818, 201. 10s.; Elia, and 
Last Essays of Elia, 1823-33, 381. Moliére, 
Les CEuvres, 7 vols., 1674, 190/.; first editions 
of the following of his plays, in seven volumes, 
viz., Les Facheux, Les Femmes Scavantes, 
Depit Amoureux, La Critique de I’Escole des 
Femmes, Les Fourberies de Scapin, Les Frag- 
mens de Molitre, and Amphitryon, 1211. 
Montaigne, Essaies, 1580, 451. 10s. Homer, 
Iliad and Odyssey, translated by Pope, first 
edition, 411. Richardson, Pamela, 1741, 211. 10s. 
Smollett, History of an Atom, first edition, 
1769, 321. 10s. Watts, Psalms of David, first 
edition, 1719, 457. 10s. Willan, Astreea, 1651, 
301. 10s. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, first 
edition, 1852, 10/. 10s. Stern, The Abuses of 
Conscience, 1750, 141. 10s. Shakspeare, Richard 
II., 1634, 19/.; Works, fourth folio edition, 
1632, 421. Cruikshank, three drawings for 
Oliver Twist, viz., ‘Oliver Claimed,’ ‘Mr. 
Bumble and Mrs. Corney taking Tea,’ and 
‘Oliver Twist at Mrs. Maylie’s Door,’ 115/. 10s. 
The sale realized 2,7361. 3s. 6d. 








Literary Grossip. 

Tue fourteenth congress of the Inter- 
national Literary and Artistic Association 
will begin at Milan on the 17th of Septem- 
ber. One of the chief subjects for discus- 
sion will be the changes that may be neces- 
sary in the Convention of Berne in view of 
a diplomatic conference on the subject which 
is to be held in Paris next year. 








Messrs. Loneman intend to bring out in 
the autumn the late Lieut.-General H. H. 
Crealock’s ‘ Deer- Stalking in the High- 
lands of Scotland,’ which his brother Major- 
General J. N. Crealock has edited. It will 
supply an account of the author’s personal 
experience of deer-stalking in Scotland 
during a period of twenty-two years. It 
was not until 1889 that General Crealock 
seriously entertained the idea of publication, 
and he did not survive to complete the work; 
so the materials he left for it were en- 
trusted for the purpose to his brother. The 
illustrations have been selected from several 
hundreds of drawings and sketches made at 
the time and worked up by the author at 
his leisure. There are forty full-page plates, 
which have been reproduced by the Auto- 
type Company, and about two hundred 
illustrations in the text. 

Tue Foreign Office has instructed the 
British representatives in European capitals 
to mention to the governments to whom they 
are accredited that it would be glad to see 
official delegates of the several countries 
appointed to attend the Oriental Congress 
which is to meet in London in September. 

Pror. Bryce contributes to the forth- 
coming number of the English Historical 
Review an article on the late Mr. Freeman. 
In the same number Mr. Seebohm writes on 
‘Villainage in England,’ the Rev. J. R. 
Macpherson on ‘The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre,’ and Mr. M. Oppenheim on ‘ The 
Royal Navy under James I.’ 

Messrs. Loneman will publish in the 
autumn a ‘Selection from the Letters of 
Geraldine Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ 
The book will be edited by Mrs. Alexander 
Treland, author of ‘ The Life of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,’ and will be prefaced by a mono- 
graph on Miss Jewsbury by the editor. 


Mr. Extior Srock announces for early 
publication a large quarto, illustrated by the 
author, on ‘ Nooks and Corners of Hereford- 
shire,’ by Mr. H. Thornhill Timmins. 


Mr. A. Witson Verity has arranged to 
edit Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography’ for Messrs. 
Methuen’s series of reprints of ‘ Lives and 
Letters.” 

Tue Law Quarterly Review for July wilk 
contain articles on ‘Criminal Procedure in 
France’ (with especial reference to the 
Purdey case), by Mr. Malcolm MclIlwraith ; 
‘Smith v. Baker and Volenti non fit iniuria,’ 
by Mr. Thomas Beven; and ‘Le Mariage 
en Droit canonique,’ by Sir Walter Philli- 
more, Q.C. 

Hirnerto the novels published in the 
feuilletons of newspapers, as well as the 
non-political articles contained in weekly or 
monthly periodicals, have enjoyed in Austria 
a certain indulgence not granted to political 
writings; but since the recent publication 
in the Neue Freie Presse of an alleged irre- 
ligious poem, which has caused such a stir 
both in Austria and Germany, the Austrian 
Minister of Justice has issued an injunction 
to the various Staatsanwalien to subject all 
novels and purely literary articles pub- 
lished in newspapers to a strict super- 
vision, and to proceed rigorously against the 
authors of any objectionable productions. 

A CorrEsPonDENT says that the Russian 
authorities have prohibited from circulation 
‘Through Famine-Stricken Russia,’ by Mr. 
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Barnes Steveni, describing his tour as special fit,” and also on ‘‘ Mountaineering and Health,” 


correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 


They | ‘* The Principles of Mountaineering,” ‘‘ Recon- 


. . . | itri 9 66 ” 6 : . ” 
have also stopped from circulation the article | R°itring,” *“*Snowcraft,” ‘Rock Climbing, 


in the June number of the Cornhill, enti 
‘A Visit to Count Tolstoi,’ also by Mr. 
Steveni. 

On August 4th, the centenary of Shelley’s 
birth, a public meeting will be held at 
Horsham, near which place he was born, in 
view of the establishment there of a Shelley 
Library and Museum and the erection of a 
memorial tablet in the parish church. 

A new edition of the works of John 
Collier (Tim Bobbin), the Lancashire 
humourist—to whom a memorial, as we 
stated recently, has just been placed in 
Rochdale churchyard—is to be published 
by subscription by Mr. Clegg, of Rochdale. 
It will contain a memoir and portraits of 
Collier and his wife. Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, 
F.S.A., will edit the work. 

Miss Hurusatr, of Somerville Hall, 
Oxford, has been elected to the Principal- 
ship of Aberdare Hall, Cardiff, which Miss 
Hutchins lately resigned. 

Messrs. Hurcntnson & Co. will shortly 
publish two large volumes on ‘ The Life and 
Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.B.’ Sir 
George is said to have given the authors, 
Mr. W. L. Rees, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, N.Z., and Mrs. Rees, access to 
all sources of information. 








SCIENCE 


a 
ADMIRAL MOUCHEZ. 


Ir is with great regret that we have to an- 
nounce the death of Admiral Mouchez, Director 
of the Paris Observatory, which occurred quite 
suddenly on Saturday last, the 25th ult. Born 
at Madrid (but of French parentage) in 1821, 
and early developing a taste for practical science 
and navigation, he entered the French navy, 
and was appointed in 1861 to the command of a 
ship to take hydrographic observations on the 
eastern coast of Brazil. The results were em- 
bodied in three volumes, which were published 
by the Ministére de la Marine in 1864 and 
1874, under the title ‘Les Cétes du Brésil, 


description et instructions nautiques’ (one part | 


being of the coast from Cape San Roque to 
Bahia and the other from the latter place to 
Rio Janeiro), whilst a similar volume on the Rio 
de la Plata appeared in 1873. Admiral Mouchez 
saw some service in the Franco-German War in 
1870, when he put Havre in a state of defence. 
He took charge of the party which observed the 
transit of Venus on St. Paul’s Island in 1874. 
After the death of Le Verrier, in 1877, there 
was some delay in appointing his successor at 
the Paris Observatory. It was offered to Admiral 
Mouchez for five years, and the appointment 
was twice renewed for a similar term, the last 
time shortly before his death. Our columns have 
shown how efticiently the operations of various 
kinds have been conducted there under his 
supervision, and in particular the prominent 
part he has taken in the scheme, now fully 
matured and its work commenced, for an inter- 
national photographic survey of the heavens, as 
suggested by Dr. Gill. Contre-Amiral Ernest 
Amédée Barthélémy Mouchez was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Astronomical Society in 
1887. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
THE volume on ‘ Mountaineering ’ which Mr. 
Dent is preparing will not be issued for three 
months tocome. In it Sir Frederick Pollock 


will write on ‘‘The Early History of Mountain- 
eering”; Mr. Dent on ‘‘ Equipment and Out- 


tled | ‘‘ Camping,” and ‘‘ Photography”; Mr. Conway 


contributes an article on ‘‘ Maps and Guide- 
Books” ; Mr. Douglas Freshfield will discourse 
on ‘‘ Mountaineering beyond the Alps”; Mr. 
Pilkington will treat of ‘‘Climbing without 
Guides,” and ‘‘ Hill Climbing in the British 
Isles” ; Mr. C. E. Matthews will supply his 
**Recollections of a Mountaineer”; and Mr. 
Willink will deal with the subject of ‘‘ Sketching 
for Climbers.” Mr. Justice Wills is going to 
furnish an introduction. 

French explorers in Africa have scored 
several important successes. M. Mizon, who 
left Yola, the capital of Adamawa, in December 
last, effected his junction with M. de Brazza at 
Komaza, an island of the Masiepa river, a tribu- 
tary of the Sanga, in lat. 3° 40’ N., on April 4th. 
M. Mizon crossed the northern watershed of the 
Congo in lat. 8° 40'N. He had only eight men 
with him, and in no single instance were 
obstacles placed in his way by the native chiefs. 
Further to the eastward, M. Dybowski, who 
was dispatched to avenge the murder of M. 
Crampel, is reported to have crossed the Upper 
Shari in about lat. 7° N. Another success to be 
recorded is that of Major Monteil, who crossed 
the country between the Upper Senegal and Say 
on the Niger, and is reported to have reached 
Kano in Sokoto. Whether these successes will 
have the far-reaching political consequences 
expected in France may well be doubted, but 
of their importance as geographical explora- 
tions there can be no doubt whatever. 

Messrs. E. Felber & Co., of Berlin, have 
announced as shortly forthcoming the results of 
Dr. A. Bastian’s recent journey in India. The 
work, which has the title ‘Ideale Welten nach 
uranographischen Provinzen in Wort und Bild,’ 
will, in three volumes, mainly treat of Indian 
ethnology in its bearing on history, and of the 
cosmogonies and theogonies of the Jainas, one 
of the great religious sects, which, in consequence 
of recent researches on its ancient literature, is 
just now exciting a great deal of interest. It is 
to be hoped that the publishers will not bring 
out this valuable book without a full index. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen publishes a long 
letter by Dr. Stuhlmann, who accompanied 
Emin Pasha into his own province. The expe- 
dition passed to the westward of the Nzegi 
or Albert Edward Lake, crossed the Semliki 





| 
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near its outlet, and camped at the foot of 
Ruwenzori, which Dr. Stuhlmann ascended to a 
height of 12,300 feet. He distinguishes five 
belts of vegetation, viz., that of bananas 
(3,850-5,350 ft.), that of beans and colocasia 
(5,350-6, 720 ft. ), these two being included within 
the grassland ; that of deciduous forests, with 
bamboos and ericz near its upper limits (6,720- 
8,530 ft.); that of erica-forests with bogs 
(8,530-11,800 ft.) ; and finally, an upper belt 
with erica-bushes, rhynchopetalium, treeferns, 
senecio, helychrysum, mosses, and _ lichens. 
The lower limit of perennial snow was estimated 
at 13,000 ft. Continuing northward the expe- 
dition reached its furthest in lat. 2° 13’ N., ona 
tributary of the Ituri. Emin evidently intended 
to push on to the westward into the Congo 
basin, but want of carriers and provisions ren- 
dered this impossible, and he returned to the 
southward. Dr. Stuhlmann was back at Bukoba, 
on the Victoria Nyanza, on February 15th. Dr. 
Emin, with the second portion of the caravan, is 
reported to have arrived there soon afterwards. 
Thescientific results of this expedition promise to 
prove of the highest value, for Dr. Stuhlmann has 
not only prepared a good map ; he has likewise 
made extensive collections of natural history and 
of native languages, which will enable us to lay 
down the northern limit of the Bantu far more 





accurately than hitherto. The Wichwezi, or 
Drugu, who were turned out of Unyoro and 
Uganda when the Wahuma invaded these 
countries, and who live now in small tribes in 





Ulegga, do not speak a Bantu language, whilg 
the Wahuma, as far as we know at present, do 
In the same number of the Mitteilungen will be 
found an excellent map of the western boun. 
dary of the Transvaal, by F. Jeppe. It is partly 
based upon the surveys of the Boundary Con. 
missioners. 

The Journal of the Manchester Geographic] 
Society prints quite a series of papers on India, 
Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P., presents us with 
‘Impressions of Travel,’ Mr. C. L. Tupper deals 
with the recent progress of Indian agricul. 
ture, Mr. W. C. Furnivall gives an account of 
Indian railways, whilst Mr. D. A. O’Gormay 
fully enters into ‘Recent Trade Progress anj 
Competition in India.’ These papers are accom. 
panied by three excellent maps by G. Philip, 


un. 
: Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston send us thei 
Popular Map of England and Wales, on a scale 
of fourteen miles to the inch, as also several 
parts of their new issue of the Royal Atlas, 

The third and concluding volume of the late 
Dr. Wm. Junker’s ‘ Travels in Africa’ will be 
shortly published. It embraces the period from 
1882 to 1886, and is translated from the German 
by Prof. A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Like the 
previous two volumes, it will contain maps and 
be profusely illustrated. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Erdkuwnde publishes the 
first fruits of Dr. Konrad Kretschmer’s re. 
searches in the Vatican Library, consisting of 
a map of the world by A. Walsperger, a Bene. 
dictine friar of Salzburg, dated 1448, and of two 
maps taken from an atlas by Petrus Vesconte, 
of Genoa, the famous cartographer. This atlas 
consists of ten maps, and a comparison of these 
with the maps appended to Marino Sanudo’s 
‘Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crucis’ compels to 
the conclusion that they are by the same hand, 
and that Vesconte was entrusted by Sanudo with 
the construction of the maps accompanying his 
work. In matters of detail, however, the various 
editions of these mapsexhibit notable differences, 
The beautiful manuscript of Sanudo in the 
British Museum (Ad. MS. 27,376) contains the 
same maps as the ‘Codex Palatinus’ consulted 
by Dr. Kretschmer, but on a larger scale, 
Denmark there assumes the shape of a trefoil, 
whilst the Scandinavian peninsula, attached by 
a slender stem to the continent, gracefully in- 
clines towards it in semblance of a leaf of oak. 

The map of Persia, Afghanistan, and Beluchi- 
stan, compiled under the supervision of the 
Hon. G. Curzon, M.P., by Mr. W. J. Turner, 
which originally appeared in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, has now been 
issued separately, with a memorandum and a 
full index. It is the best map on the scale 
(1 : 3,810,000) at present available. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 22.—Mr. W. H. Hudleston, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. F. Clark was elected 
a Fellow.—The following communications were 
read : ‘Contribution to a Knowledge of the Sau- 
rischia of Europe and Africa’; ‘Mesosauria from 
South Africa,’ and‘ Ona New Reptile from Welte 
Vreden, Hunotosaurus africanus (Seeley),’ by Prof. 
H, G. Seeley,—‘ The Dioritic Picrite of White Hause 
and Great Cockup,’ by Mr. J. Postlethwaite,—' On 
the Structure of the American Pteraspidian, Palz- 
aspis ( laypole), with Remarks on the Family,’ by 
Prof. E. W. Claypole,—‘ Contributions to the Geology 
of the Wengen and St. Cassian Strata in Southern 
Tyrol,’ by Maria M. Ogilvie, communicated by Prof. 
C. Lapworth‘Notes on some New and Little: 
known Species of Carboniferous Murchisonia,’ by 
Miss Jane Donald, communicated by Mr, J. G. 
Goodchild,—‘ Notes from a Geological Survey in 
Nicaragua,’ by Mr. J. Crawford, communicated by 
Prof. J. Prestwich,—‘ Microzoa from the Phosphatic 
Chalk of Taplow,’ by Mr. F. Chapman, communi: 
cated by Prof. T. Rupert Jones,—'On the Basalts 
and Andesites of Devonshire, known as Felspathic 
Traps,’ by Mr. B. Hobson,—and ‘ Notes on Recent 
Borings for Salt and Coal in the Tees Salt District, 
by Mr. T. Tate—The next meeting of the Society 
will be held on Wednesday, November 9th. 
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AsIATIC.—June 21.—Lord Northbrook, President, 
jn the chair.—A paper was read by Surgeon-Major 
Oldham ‘On the Saraswati and the Lost River of 
ihe Indian Desert.’ After remarking upon the dis- 
cepancy between the Vedic descriptions ot the 
Saraswati and those given in the ‘ Mahabharata,’ 
Surgeon- Major Oldham proceeded to show that each 
of these was probably an accurate account of the 
conditions existing at the period to which it referred, 
great changes having taken place in the rivers of 
this part of India. Thus the Sutlej, instead of turn- 
ing nearly due west on emerging from the hills, as 
it does at present, once took a much more southerly 
course, and was joined by the Saraswati between the 
ancient fortresses of Sarsuti (Saraswati) and Bhat- 
nair, This was the state of things in the Vedic 
riod, when the waters of the Saraswati, mingled 
with those of the Sutlej, flowed on to the sea, 
When, however, the Sutle} changed its course to the 
westward, the Saraswati was left in possession of the 
deserted channel, in the sands of which its waters 
were swallowed up, This is the condition described in 
the ‘Mahabharata,’ and it does not differ greatly from 
thatexisting atthe present day. The subject, however, 
has been complicated by another name having in 
modern times been applied to the lower part of the 
course of the Saraswati. Surgeon-Major Oldham 
then pointed out that several other old channels 
are traceable from the immediate vicinity of the 
Sutlej at the point where that river enters the 
plains. These converge, and with the old bed just 
referred to unite to form a wide channel now cailed 
Hakra or Wahind. This, after traversing the 
northern part of the desert, enters Sind, and there 
joins the Narra, which is considered to have been 
at some remote period the bed of the Indus. It is 
evident, however, from the descriptions given by 
early Mohammedan writers on Sind, that for cen- 
turies after this channel had been deserted by the 
Indus, and, indeed, after the Moslem invasion, a 
navigable river continued to flow in the Narra or 
Hakra to the Rann of Kach. This river, tradition 
asserts, was the Sutlej.—In the discussion which 
followed it was pointed out by Mr. A. Rogers, late 
of the Bombay Civil Service, that the geological 
formation of the country bordering upon the Rann 
of Kach showed that the drainage of the Punjab 
once flowed into the Rann, and that this estuary 

formerly communicated with the Gulf of Kambay. 





Roya SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.— June 22.— 
Rev. the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
D.D., V.P., in the chair.—Dr. W. Knighton read a 
paper ‘On Greek and Latin Wit.’ Having given a 
definition of wit, Mr. Knighton proceeded to show 
that the ainos or fable was the earliest vehicle of 
wit and humour in Greece. Examples were given 
from Hesiod and Archilochus. ‘The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice,’ attributed to Homer, and described 
by Samuel Wesley as “ perhaps the best as well as 
the oldest burlesque in the world,” was then re- 
ferred to, and extracts given from Wesley’s transla- 
tion, Passing on to the dramas of Aristophanes, 
the author gave extracts from various plays, point- 
ing out that the old comedy in Athens supplied the 
place of the newspaper in London, the review, the 
pamphlet, the pantomime, and Punch particularly. 
There was also a high motive in the plays of Aristo- 
phanes, which were evidently written with the 
intention of reforming the government of Athens, 
and diminishing the influence of the demagogues 
and Sophists. Passing on to anecdotes and apo- 
thegms from Plutarch and Stobzus, from Athenzus 
and Lucian, all illustrative of Greek wit, Latin 
literature was next put under contribution, and 
extracts read from Horace and Ovid, from the plays 
of Plautus and Terence, as well as the ‘ Noctes 
Attica’ of Aulus Gellius. But it is in the epigrams 
of Martial that we have, perhaps, the truest ex- 
amples of Latin wit, properly so called, for the 
dramas of Plautus and Terence were all founded on 
Greek models of Greek characteristics, “ adapted,” 
in fact, from the Greek, according to the modern 
— of the term.—A short discussion fol- 
lowed. 





_ STATISTICAL.—June_28.—Annual General Meet- 
ing.—Dr. F. J. Mouat, President, in the chair—The 
report of the Council was unanimously adopted, and 
the following were elected to serve as President and 
officers for the ensuing session : President, C. Booth; 
Vice-Presidents, T. H. Elliott, R. Hamilton, C. 8. 

och, and J. Rae; Treasurer, Martin ; 
Honorary Secretaries, J. B. Martin, A. E. Bateman, 
and Major P. G. Craigie ; Foreign Honorary Secre- 
tary, J. B. Martin. 


LINNEAN.—June 16.—Prof. Stewart, President, in 
the chair,— Mr. J. R. Leeson was admitted and 
Messrs. T. Cooke, F. J. Clarke, and J. Mellor were 
elected Fellows. —Mr. F. Enock exhibited some 
Specimens of the mustard beetle, and gave an ac- 
count of its recent depredations as observed by him 


hear Cambridge. So numerous was it that in walking 








down a single row of mustard, a distance of sixty-five 
yards, he had captured with a butterfly net upwards 
of 15,000, as he subsequently ascertained by count- 
ing a portion and weighing the remainder. The 
crop of mustard thus affected he regarded as 
destroyed.—Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited and made 
some remarks upon a species of Peripatus (P. juli- 
Sormis) from St. Vincent, of which five specimens 
had been collected by Mr. H. H. Smith for the com- 
mittee investigating the fauna and flora of the 
Lesser Antilles. The species was originally de- 
scribed so long ago as 1826 by the Rev. L. Guilding 
(Zoological Journal, vol. ii.), but from that time 
until the present no additional specimens had been 
procured there. As Guilding’s types had been lost 
and his descriptionsare wanting in detail, this redis- 
covery was of considerable interest.—Mr. G. Murray 
exhibited and described the type of a new order of 
Alge, to which the name Splachnidium rugosom 
was given.—A paper was read by Prof. J. R. Hender- 
son, entitled ‘Contributions to Indian Carcinology,’ 
and embodying an account of several little-known 
crustaceans, and descriptions of some new species. 
—Mr. H. B. Guppy read a paper ‘On the Thames as 
an Agent in Plant Dispersal,’ in which several in- 
teresting facts were brought out, the observations 
being illustrated by specimens collected by the 
author, and a useful record given of the effects of 
exposure to sea water and of freezing upon the 
germinating power of seeds.—Prof. F. Oliver gave 
an abstract of observations made by Miss M. F. 
Ewart on some abnormal developments of the 
flowers of Cypripedium, illustrated by effective 
diagrams in coloured chalk.—Mr. R. I. Pocock con- 
tributed some ‘ Supplementary Notes on the Fauna 
of the Mergui Archipelago,’ the result of his exa- 
mination of some fresh material which had lately 
come to hand.—Mr. Carruthers, with the aid of the 
oxy-hydrogen lantern, exhibited some beautiful 
slides of sections of fossil plants. A second series, 
zoological, exhibited by the President, included 
several minute organisms of extreme interest.—This 
meeting brought the session of 1891-92 to a close. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—June 21.—Dr. 
E. B. Tylor, President, in the chair.—The election 
of the following new Members was announced : 
Miss Rose Stephenson, Miss J. A. Fowler, Messrs. 
J. Theodore Bent, L. N. Fowler, F. Sessions, W. 
Radford, J. Dallas, H. A. Mangles, U. Green, and 
J. J. Tylor.—Dr, R. Wallaschek read a paper entitled 
‘An Ethnological Inquiry into the Basis of our 
Musical System.’ In the course of the paper he 
pointed out that harmony is not a modern European 
invention, but known to mavy savage tribes, and 
even to the Hottentots and Bushmen. A regular 
bass accompaniment (to distinguish it from songs 
in harmonious externals) is far more seldom to be 
met with, as the extreme simplicity of primitive 
songs does not admit of much variety in ac- 
companiment. On the other hand, some savage 
tribes (Hottentots, Malays, Negroes) show an 
astonishingly great talent in accompanying European 
tunes by ear. Both keys, the major as well as the 
minor, occur in the songs of primitive races. Minor 
chords also occur occasionally. There is no internal 
connexion between the minor and a_ peculiar 
mood or disposition of mind. The diatonic scale 
does not seem to be a more recent invention 
than the pentatonic. The most ancient dia- 
tonic division is to be met with in instruments— 
pipes, flutes--of the stone period. This early 
occurrence seems to be due to the fact that the 
diatonic scale is the most natural for the player’s 
fingers, while it is at the same time the most effec- 
tive. The diatonic system is neither an “ artistic in- 
vention nor a scientific discovery,” nor is it natural 
for the voice or the ear, nor based upon the laws 
and conditions of sounds; but it is the most natural 
for the hand, and the most practical for playing in- 
struments.—Prof. B. H. Chamberlain read a paper 
‘On some Minor Japanese Religious Practices.’ 
After mentioning various miscellaneous usages 
and superstitions, the author treated chiefly of 
Japanese pilgrims and their ways, illustrating his 
remarks by an exhibition of a he collection of 
charms, sacred pictures, pilgrims’ dresses, Xc., 
brought together partly by himself, partly by Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn. The collection included articles 
from the Shinto shrines of Ise and Izumo, from 
the “Thirty-three Holy Places” of Central Japan, 
from the “ Highty-eight Holy Places”’ of the island 
of Shikoku, from the temple of Arakusa, in Tokyo, 
&e. The most curious was a sacred fire-drill from 
the great Shinto shrine of Izumo. This, together 
with a few of the other articles, has been presented 
by Prof. Chamberlain to the Pitt Rivers Museum 
at Oxford. Another feature of the paper was the 
translation given of a Buddhist legend explaining 
the origin of the pilgrimage to the “Thirty-three 
Holy Places,” and of some of the hymns intoned by 
the pilgrims. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
— Geographical, 8}.— ‘Physical Geography and Resources of 
North-West British Guiana,’ Mr. E F. im Thurn. 
Wep. United Service Institution, 3.—‘The Dimensions of Modern 


War Ships,’ Capt. S. M. E. Wilmot. 
— Archeological Institute, 4.—‘ Antiquities at Buda-Pest,’ Prof. B. 
ris; ‘ Prehistoric Saws versus Sickles,’ Dr. R. Munro 
Fri. bea Service Institution, 3.—‘ Saddles,’ Col. the Hon. H. G. L. 
Jrichton. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have in prepara- 
tion, under the general editorship of Mr. J. W. 
Clark, University Registrer at Cambridge, and 
Mr. S. F. Harmer, Superintendent of the 
Museum of Zoology, a series of eight volumes 
upon the natural history of vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals, which, as being edited 
and written almost entirely by Cambridge men, 
will bear the title of ‘‘ The Cambridge Natural 
History.” An attempt will be made to combine 
popular treatment and popular language with 
the most modern results of scientific research. 
The volumes will be in crown 8vo., and will run 
to about five hundred pages each. The illus- 
trations and maps will be numerous and for the 
most part original. The following writers are 
already engaged upon the groups which precede 
their names: ‘‘Mammals,’ Mr. J. J. Lister, 
Demonstratorin Animal Morphology ; ‘‘ Birds,” 
Mr. A. H. Evans ; ‘‘ Reptiles and Amphibia,” 
Dr. H. Gadow, F.R.S.; ‘‘ Fish,” Mr. W. 
Bateson; ‘‘ Mollusca,” Mr. A. H. Cooke; 
‘*Polyzoa,” Mr. 8. F. Harmer ; ‘‘ Brachiopoda,” 
Mr. A. E. Shipley ; ‘‘ Insects,” Mr. D. Sharp, 
F.R.S.; ‘‘Myriapoda,” Mr. F. G. Sinclair ; 
** Arachnoida,” Mr. C. Warburton; ‘‘Crus- 
tacea,” Prof. W. F. R. Weldon; ‘‘Czelente- 
rata,” Mr. S. J. Hickson; and ‘‘ Sponges,” 
Dr. W. J. Sollas. It is hoped that several of 
the volumes, which are already far advanced, 
may appear in the course of next year. 

THE planet Mercury is at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the morning of the 
29th inst., and may be visible just after sunset. 
Venus, which was last month so brilliant in the 
evening sky, has now left us, and will be in 
inferior conjunction with the sun on the 9th 
inst. Mars rises now about nine o’clock in the 
evening, and earlier each night ; but owing to 
his great southern declination (in Capricornus), 
he will be low in the heavens, as seen in this 
country, throughout the approaching opposition, 
which is in other respects a favourable one, as 
the planet will be in perihelion early in Septem- 
ber. Jupiter is in the constellation Pisces and 
rises about midnight. Saturn, still between 
Leo and Virgo, sets by the middle of the month 
about ten o'clock in the evening, and will not 
be visible after the middle of August. 

Mr. Wittiam HEINEMANN has in the press a 
volume by Prof. R. L. Garner on his researches 
into the means of intercommunication and 
speech of monkeys. Messrs. Webster & Co. 
will publish it simultaneously in New York on 
the 15th of July. These researches relate, of 
course, chiefly to the study of monkeys born in 
captivity, and Prof. Garner proposes shortly to 
take a trip to Africa, to go more fully into the 
subject by investigating the speech of monkeys 
which have lived in a natural state. These 
researches, as has previously been observed, 
have been helped to a great extent by means of 
the phonograph. 








FINE ARTS 


—~~— 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. The 

ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 

5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary 








MR. W. B. RICHMOND’S MOSAICS IN ST. PAOL’S. 

At length there is a fair chance of the sump- 
tuous decorations of the eastern end, over and 
about the altar, of the cathedral of the metro- 
polis being completed. So far as the present 
scheme extends there can be no doubt of its 
technical success, suitability, and permanency. 
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The portion is treated by the method we have to 
describe, so much glorified in colour and light 
that the much more ambitious decorations of 
the great dome and its pendentives which have 
been adapted from A. Stevens’s grandiose scheme 
suffer by comparison. 

For the present the best position for gaining 
an idea of the new method and of the probable 
results of continuing to decorate the eastern 
end of the church (all that is for the nonce 
contemplated) is to study the mosaics which 
are already uncovered and fill the spandrels over 
the easternmost of the three great arches on the 
north side of the choir. These spandrels include 
huge figures of angels reclining apparently on 


the mouldings of the arch beneath them, and | e- ; \ 
| change our positions in looking at them. A 


holding implements of the Passion of Christ, 
the Nails and the Spear. One of them is pro- 
claiming the glory of the Sacrifice, and both 


are crested with stars of silver; their stately | 


white robes are tinged with rose colour, their 
wings are flushed with deeper rose colour, 
their pinion feathers being pure white. Each 
is clad in golden armour. They seem to rest in 
a gallery of heaven, and lean forward over 
the choir; behind them are balustrades which 
divide them from the deep blue of the firma- 
ment of eternity, which is the background, so to 
say, of the entire composition. The south- 
easternmost spandrels will be filled with Angels 
of Peace in soft draperies, and thus contrasting 
with the angels militant opposite them. Such 
is the iconographic scheme of this part of the 
work, and it is to be accompanied by a broad 
frieze and other decorativearchitectonic elements 
which will occupy the space between the great 
arcade and the clearstory. Above the central 
arch on the south side, next to the Angels of 
Peace, are to be depicted Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise, and the temptation. Next to this, on the 
same side, the creation of the planets, with 
attendant angels, is to be shown. The Fall, 
the Annunciation, and the Angels of the Passion 


(as above) fill the spandrels on the northern 
side. 

Mr. Richmond, who has long been known 
for his researches into the technique of every 
mode of painting, has studied the ancient 
methods with a view to modern needs, and 
endeavoured to obtain for his pictures the 


utmost brilliancy consistent with harmony 
of tone and tint, abundance of variety in hues 
and tones, as well as unquestionable per- 
manency, and tosecure facility for cleaning them 
without injuring their surfaces, which must needs 
be soiled every day. He has selected glass 
mosaic of a peculiar kind, which is quite inde- 
structible, and yet permits both gold and silver 
to be used with all the colours needed. Messrs. 
Powell, of Whitefriars, under the painter’s direc- 
tion, cast semi-opaque glass of multifarious and 
delicate hues into slabs of about three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and including rose, red, blue, 
green, grey, white, purple, and other colours, 
with varieties of each, amounting in all to 
about thirty tints, and all soft rather than 
fierce or strong, so that, however combined, 
the effect of the whole could never become 
garish, or devoid of lightness; brilliancy is 
assured by the material itself. These slabs 
have been broken by hand with pincers into 
roughly square tesserw, which, by the very 
irregularities of their sides, ensure their 
thorough union with the oil cement of a rose 
colour into which they are pressed by assistants 
according to the coloured cartoons the artist has 
prepared. Each colour of the drawing is matched 
by its corresponding cube of glass, and the silver 
and gold cubes are to be dealt with in the same 
manner. In the case of the spandrels the oil 
cement was spread upon slabs of slate, and the 
work executed in Mr. Richmond’s studio before 
it was placed in the space prepared for it. This 
method is not practicable for other portions of 
the scheme to which we have now to refer, and 
where the oil-cement has to be laid on the roof 
or wall of the church before the cubes are 








pressed into it. The red of the cement is a 
light red darkened by the oil intoa kind of rose. 
This redness is duly taken advantage of in 
the chromatic schemes of all the panels to be 
executed, and forms the staple of the coloration. 
In a little while the cement—it is a kind of 
putty— hardens into a mass_ with tesserae 
embedded in it. After this, neither time, bad 
air, sunlight, dirt, nor the scrubbing brush does 


| the least harm to the picture ; the splendour of 
| the metals and the purity of the colours know no 
| diminution; and asthe surface of the work is 


broken by the irregularities of the cubes, the 
light, playing upon it, imparts numberless 
varieties to the colours and developes sudden 
glories from the gold and silver whenever we 


thoughtful painter like Mr. Richmond knows 
how by this means to arrange for and secure 
splendid scintillations and hues of poetic force 
and rare beauty, which add much to the 
peculiar charm of his art. These splendours 
can never go wrong, because the tesserw are 
always harmonious in themselves, and har- 
moniously disposed according to the cartoon in 
colours. 

In other parts of the east end of the cathedral 
the painter and his assistants are at work. He 
has likewise prepared designs for stained glass 
for the windows of the choir in keeping with 
the wall decorations. To these we may come 
by-and-by ; at present they exist, we believe, 
on paper only. 

Above each arch of the choir the vault, if 
such it can be called, comprises a very low dome, 
or domelet, each with four pendentives. Every 
group is cut off by a semicircular rib springing 
from the cornice on either side ; at the east end, 
behind and above the much too ornate and too 
lofty reredos, which has recently caused bitter 
discussions, the semi-dome of the apse is divided 
into three triangular spaces about 20 ft. high, 
and separated from each other by two ribs which 
are not among Wren’s architectural triumphs. 
There are twelve spandrels besides the flat wall 
spaces, which have been pierced for the windows 
without regard to constructive emphasis, and 
the three domelets, which are really mere sunk 
circular panels in the ceiling. There are, be- 
sides, arched spaces between the flat walls and 
pendentives, one to each window. Mr. Rich- 
mond has undertaken to fill all of these with 
mosaics of the kind described, and to divide 
them with appropriate decorative encadrements. 
In addition there are the panels and mouldings 
of the entablature between the windows and the 
arch-spandrels. 

It is to be hoped the painter may be spared 
long enough to complete the task he has begun. 
It is likewise to be hoped that sufticient funds 
may be forthcoming, and that the east end of 
the great cathedral, at least, will be decorated 
inapermanent manner. Tothis end the painter 
has already made three designs for the domelets, 
representing the works of as many of the Days 
of Creation. Each of these is 26 ft. in diameter, 
and one of them, which illustrates the creation 
of birds, is far advanced, and may serve to 
illustrate the idea which rules all the designs. 
Within the frame of the domelet a bank 
of brilliant verdure and flowers encircles a 
splendid stream, on the surface of which the 
silvery tessere have been sparingly and judi- 
ciously employed ; trees of various kinds line 
the bank, and, with a great deal of taste and 
architectonic propriety, their foliage converges 
freely, and not conventionally and mechanically, 
towards the centre of the composition. The 
Peacock, the symbol of eternity and the Resur- 
rection, is conspicuous under the emblematic 
fig-tree ; the surface of the stream is alive with 
water-fowl; birds soar in flight above, and sing- 
ing birds are distinct among them. The spon- 
taneity of the design has made its poetical and 
sympathetic motive most charmingly manifest ; 
the brilliancy of the colour adds beauty to the 
splendour of the lighting, and the whole pro- 





one’ B. 
mises the best results. Each pendentiye is 
to contain the figure of an angel, with triple 
pairs of wings like those of a tetramorph, the 
largest pair outspread so as to fill the upper and 
wider portion of the space; the angel’s army 
are outstretched, and he is supposed to be jy 
the act of proclaiming with a loud voice th, 
words of the Scripture prophecy which ap 
written on the background above his head, 

Dismissing for the present the minor decom. 
tions of this great scheme, we come to the eas 
end, or semi-dome of the apse, in the centr 
compartment of which a dignified and imposing 
figure of Christ in judgment is to be placed, anj 
form the cynosure of the entire arrangement, 
The figure is colossal, seated, crowned, and fully 
draped in pure white and rosy robes, and the 
expression is at once serious, beautiful, and 
tender. The cartoon for this work is finished 
and of the full size ; it will very soon be put in 
hand for execution in mosaic. When completed 
we may write more at length about it, as well 
as about the figures of the recording angels 
which are to fill the spaces on the right and 
left of the Redeemer, and have been designed, 
but are not yet worked out at large, much legs 
are they in the mosaicists’ hands. 





THE SALON DU CHAMP DE MARS. 
(Third and Concluding Notice.) 

AmonG the foreign artists who contribute to 
the Salon of the Champ de Mars, two more 
especially, Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Whistler, 
have attracted the attention, if not of the 
general public, at any rate of those who take 
a serious interest in art. It is true that Mr, 
Burne Jones has only sent some drawings, and 
those who do not already know his work, and 
have never seen the ‘Chant d’Amour,’ ‘The 
Mirror of Venus,’ ‘King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid,’ ‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ ‘ Sibylla 
Delphica,’ ‘The Golden Stair,’ &c., have not 
sufficient material before them to form an 
opinion of his merits. It has, on the other 
hand, been enough for those who have already 
felt the charm of his art, which nobody 
who likes it at all likes by halves. A most 
minute study of reality combined with the 
accent of a dream, many reminiscences of the 
quattrocentisti and at the same time a very 
personal strain of feeling, a sort of melancholy 
rapture intense and reserved, something discreet 
as a confidence, intimate and passionate as a 
confession—that is what one finds in the art of 
Mr. Burne Jones, and that is what in their way 
the drawings and studies tell which he hasthought 
fit to exhibit this year: Désidériwm (No. 182), 
La Siréne (184), Etude de jewne Fille (181), Les 
Tresses nattées (189), and Les Trompettes (186). 
Mr. Jones’s presence at this exhibition is all the 
more opportune because the young school are 
anxious at this moment to discover a form of 
art more appropriate than the old classical one 
to express or to excite, beyond inert matter and 
certain states of soul or imagination, mys- 
terious correspondences and effective reactions. 
The French painter who has possessed in the 
highest degree what is styled nowadays “le 
sens du symbole ”’—he who, without neglecting 
the proper resources of his art, has best known 
how to reanimate in the language of painting 
the old myths and fill with new meaning the 
antique legends—M. Gustave Moreau, has for 
several years refrained from exhibiting at the 
Salon, and has shut himself up in a solitude 
more and more impenetrable. It is, therefore, 
a happy chance to find here a contemporary 
master who can be most usefully consulted by 
those young artists made restless by a vague 
idealism, who threaten to lose their way amidst 
most nebulous symbolism and most morbid 
complexities, if some authoritative models do 
not make them feel in time that poetry and 
reality, modernity and tradition, are not m- 
compatible terms. 

Symbolism, however, is not enough for them. 
They long for mystery, and one sees many of 
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S— 
them vainly struggling, and even, if I may be 

rmitted to say so, torturing themselves, to im- 
bibe ‘‘le sens du mystére.” Esotericism is be- 
coming the fashion, and Mr. Whistler, whether 
he likes it or not, is hailed as a pioneer and a 
master for the adepts of the new art. Be that 
as it may, he is a very subtle and sometimes 
exquisite painter. Nothing is more delicately 
harmonious than the greys and the roses which 
play about the figure of Lady Meux (1066). Is 
ita portrait? Is it not rather a fantasy of the 
artist’s, a Variation @ propos of a portrait? Any- 
body who agrees to sit to Mr. Whistler may be 
said to surrender himself to him; he consents 
to become a vague apparition for the future, or 
a phantom evoked by a sort of incantation on 
the canvas, where his essence, subtilized to the 
yanishing point, will mingle softly with the sym- 
phony of attenuated colours and vanishing lines. 
Sofar as the portrait is concerned the system is 
disputable ; still there exist admirable portraits 
by Mr. Whistler. What cannot be contested is 
the delicacy of such painting and the reposeful 
charm with which it fills the eye. A harmony, 
Gris et Vert, V Océan (1069), is also of very rare 
quality. It is a kind of art which could only 
be developed in an old civilization, and which 
seems intended for the use of convalescents 
whom noise and too sudden contact with the 
real world fatigue, who stand in need of 
regulated sensations, who meditate more 
than they think, and who dream more than 
they act. No one is sufficiently vigorous 
nowadays not to feel the dangerous attraction, 
but it would be perilous to linger over it too 
long. 

So we go onto refresh ourselves with a salutary 
sense of security before the pictures which 
some Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch 
artists have sent us. Fresh bursts of pure air, 
and fresh breezes from the sea, the mountain, 
and the glacier, seem to blow through the 
landscapes of the Scandinavian school. One 
breathes freely before them; one’s eyes, a 
little startled at first, are delighted by the clear 
horizons ; one’s mind is interested, the heart 
even touched, by the evident sincerity, the ex- 
pansive cordiality of a simple and youthful art, 
vigorous and healthy, and swelling with sap. 
One feels oneself in contact with honest people 
happy to paint their country, less in order to do 
the honours of it to others than to gain for them- 
selves the pleasure of obtaining a more thorough 
appreciation of it by a reflective contemplation 
of its beauties a little later on. Nothing is at 
once more interesting and more instructive than 
the study of these little schools, which, after 
wanderings more or less widely extended, have 
returned to establish themselves on their native 
soil, and have gained sincerity and force by 
steeping themselves in the domestic pleasures of 
home and the security of well-known horizons. 
Among the artists who this year best represent 
the school at the Champ de Mars, I may mention 
M. Peter Kroyer, of Copenhagen, Plage de 
Skagen, U’ Epoque des Nuits claires (611); M. 
Osterlind, Les Psawmes (780); M. Petersen, Chez 
wne Amie (792); M. Skredsvig, Crépuscule a 
St. Jean (948), Marine (951), Browillard (954), 
Effet de Nwit (949); M. Fritz Thaulow, of 
Bergen, Retour du Travail (991), Soir d’Fté 
dans un Village de Norwége (992), Tempéte 


de Neige (994), Les longues Ombres (993); M. | 


Thegerstrom, Mlle. Térnstrém, &e. 

The Dutch are represented by two masters 
who have long been popular in Paris : M. Josef 
Israéls, the painter of humble life, who loves to 
linger in the miserable dwellings which Rem- 
brandt also visited, who, through his affectionate 
sympathy for them, could bring out the innate 
Esonne which lurks at the bottom of all reality 
Soins maternels, No. 566), and M. Mesdag, 
whose beautiful seascapes, La Nuit (729), 
Marée haute (730), Le Matin (731), awaken 
under gloomy skies all the melancholy of 
Northern seas; while Mr. Henry Moore in 


Coucher du Soleil (757), and especially in his ' But I wish at least to say a few words about 





Mer calme (758), exhibits its tranquillity and 
calm splendour. 

Let us return to the French school. To judge 
by this exhibition it is much occupied with all 
that the new methods of painting, which have 
come into vogue since the apparition of Impres- 
sionism, have introduced into pictorial lan- 
guage. In the portraits of M. Besnard (83 and 
others), as in the Effets de Vitraux (550) of M. 
Helleu, in the landscapes of M. Lebourg (639 
and others), of M. Sisley (941 and others), or of 
M. Boudin (140 and others), and in the genre 
pictures of M. Jeanniot (582 and others) and 
of M. Zorn, a Swede settled in Paris (1080 and 
others), what dominates is the study of light 
diffused or reflected. This exclusive study, 
this eager pursuit of all that is most mobile 
and fugitive, nearly the most unseizable 
thing in nature, is not possible without cer- 
tain sacrifices, and it is not at all surpris- 
ing to see growing up, by the side of the 
Impressionists, a school of painters who, while 
attentive to the most delicate modulations of 
colour as well as to the most accurate drawing 
of the form, try to reconcile with the most 
recent acquisitions of the ‘‘ plein air” school 
the most exacting exigencies of line. M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret is the chief of this group 
(283 and others); and behind him march in 
good order MM. Muenier (765 and others), 
Friant (431 and others), Girardot (465 and 
others), Leuis Picard (793 and others), &c. 

In short, in the midst of different tendencies 
and apparent confusion it is possible to discern 
in the school strongly defined currents. After 
the excess of realism and the decline of the 
academic style, it at first turned, from the tech- 
nical point of view, to the study of light and of 
the “envelope.” It learned to unite, with a 
delicacy often exquisite and a dexterity of hand 
very enjoyable, the play of reflected rays and 
the harmonies of light with that which light 
envelopes and gives life to. These enrichments 
of pictorial language it seems that painters wish 
more and more to make subservient to the 
expression of homely things. A revival of 
spiritualism is to coincide, we are told, with the 
rejuvenescence of the art of painting. Why 
should it not end in the production of lovely 
works ? With a little optimism one can then open 
on the side of hope the windows of the old edifice. 

I should not like to conclude without saying a 
word about the section of objets d’art started at 
the Champ de Mars. For a long time past efforts 
have been made to redress the fatal consequences 
of the separation that has been made between 
the arts styled ‘‘fine arts” and those called 
‘*industrial arts.” It has been shown by an 
appeal both to history and to reason that the 
source of art is single; that there is only one art 
as there is only one God; and that this art can 
display itself in the most lowly objects and in 
the most lowly matters as well as in pictures or 
statues. Cellini made saltcellars, Clouet painted 
coffers, Donatello chiselled door-knockers. 

This struggle, continued for several years, has 
ended in leading to a first result. The Salon du 
Champ de Mars has opened its doors to those who 
are called industrial artists. This is a great step 
forwards. The brotherhood has thus been pro- 
claimed anew that exists between all branches 
of art. The day that people shall no longer 
believe it is beneath them to devote themselves 
to the industrial aris, when he who spreads 
indifferently well colours upon canvas will no 
longer hold himself the superior of the man who 
chisels a rebellious material, numbers of young 
people will return no doubt to the bench where 
the old masters did not disdain to work, and all 
the world will be the better for it. 

I can only single out in this section the trans- 
lucid enamels of M. F. Thesmar—transparent 
enamels cloisonnés d’or (94), the plats et cowvercle 
détain of M. Brateau (9), the grés émaillés of 
M. Carriés (20), the vases porcelaine flambée by 
M. Chaplet (21), the grés of M. Delaherche (33). 





the vases en pites vitreuses et ciselées by M. 
Gallé, of Nancy (47). When one considers all 
that this dreamer, this true poet, can put into a 
little glass—with what delicious fecundity, with 
what delicate sensibility, his imagination de- 
tects, even in the accidents of the baking, 
the theme of unforeseen motifs — with what 
respect, what quasi-religious affection for the 
fragile material which he makes the co-worker 
of his dream, he takes advantage of the least 
indication which it furnishes in the course of its 
successive transformations to introduce among 
the mingled colorations, or in its superposed 
layers, foliage, seaweeds, dragonflies with 
gauzy wings, bindweeds, a whole flora, or a 
whole universe of air or submarine world, which 
he disengages from the coloured bubbles and 
the irisations formed in the thickness of the 
glass,—one admires all the invention and the 
poetry that can be contained in a little trans- 
parent paste. Here are some of the motives 
that have served as themes for the vases of M. 
Gallé: ‘‘ Cristal améthyste & couche neigeuse,” 
the soldanella of the Alps ; ‘‘ cristal brun mousse 
et noir pruineux,” the bilberry ; ‘‘agatisé a 
ciselures mauves,” the wood anemones ; ‘ cris- 
tal feuille morte et vert saule” (‘‘ Comme dans 
les étangs assoupis sous les bois”); and Smi- 
lax aspera. ‘There is even a vase ‘‘upon a 
theme of Shakspeare’s,” and another (‘‘ cornet 
en bleu troublé, ancolies ciselées en vieux 
violet”) which is called ‘‘ vase of sadness.” 
And I assure you there is more poetry in these 
fragile objects than in the greater part of the 
big painted canvases which occupy most of the 
space in either Salon. ANDRE MICHEL. 





THE RHEY SCULPTURES. 
Southport, June 29, 1892. 

I wave only just seen a letter in your last 
issue from General C. Stuart, alluding to a 
reference made by myself, in my recent work on 
Persia, to his own excellent book upon the same 
subject, written over fifty years ago. When I 
alluded to the alleged Sassanian bas-relief at 
Rhey, near Teheran, described by him and by 
other writers, I did not desire for one moment 
to impugn the veracity of an authority so dis- 
tinguished and so uniformly accurate as the 
General. I merely pointed out that what he 
described as a Sassanian bas-relief in 1835 had 
been obliterated several years before, and 
replaced by a modern substitute ; and that it 
was, therefore, an error to describe it as still 
retaining its original character. 

This error, which is a small one, such as might 
occur in the most careful of works, I explained 
by the supposition that the writers had not seen 
the sculpture in question. And, indeed, it is 
evident that General Stuart cannot have exa- 
mined it at all closely, or the mistake would not 
have been possible. 

I apologize to him for the confusion as re- 
gards his initials, which I am at a loss to under- 
stand how I could have wrongly transcribed 
from a book that was in my hands, and gave me 
so much pleasure for several weeks. 

GrorcE N. Curzon. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 25th ult. the following pictures, from the 
late Earl of Dudley’s collection: P. Breughel, 
Noah and his Family, the animals entering the 
Ark, 1261. A. Cuyp, A River Scene, with 
vessels, morning, 115/.; A Grand Landscape, 
with a distant city, 1,890). N. Berchem, Milk- 
ing the Goats, a romantic landscape, with two 
female peasants, 2521. K. Fabritius, Portrait 
of a Man, 204. M. Hobbema and A. Van 
de Velde, A View in Holland, 10,080). M. 


Hobbema, A Richly Wooded River Scene, 
1,9951.; A Landscape, with travellers passing 
through a wood, 2,415/. B. Maton, An Interior, 
with a woman seated, plucking a duck, 2671. 
W. Mieris, The Grocer’s Shop, 7661. F. Mieris, 
The Enamoured Cavalier, 3,570/. M. Mirevelt, 
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Portrait of a Lady, in black dress and ruff, 
1151. J. Van Os, Flowers and Bird’s-Nest, 
1681.; Flowers and Fruit, 157/. A. Ostade, 
The Interior of a Kitchen, with four peasants 
and a dog seated by a fire, 2,625/.; An Interior, 
with peasants and hurdy-gurdy player, 1,4701. 
J. Ostade, Scheveningen Beach, with a horse 
and cart and numerous figures, 1,050/. Rem- 
brandt, St. John preaching in the Wilderness, 
2,6251.; St. Matthew, holding a pen and book, 
546/.; A Gentleman, in black dress and cap, 
holding his gloves in his left hand, 798/. J. 
Ruysdael, The Ruin, 1,470. D. Teniers, Christ 
crowned with Thorns, 735l.; Courtyard of a 
Cottage, with an old woman seated with a cat, 
4931. S. de Vlieger, Scheveningen, with fishing 
boats and group of fishermen, 7661. P. Wou- 
vermans, The Halt of a Sporting Party, 3,500/. J. 
Wynants and A. Van de Velde, A Woody Land- 
scape, 3151. J. Wynants, A Bird’s-Eye View 
over an Extensive Landscape, with a town in the 
distance, 3991. Anonymous, The Shutter of a 
Triptych, 3,5701. Rubens, A Woody River 
Scene, with a horse grazing in the foreground, 
moonlight, 598/.; Juno transferring the Eyes of 
Argus to the Tail of the Peacock, 1,575/.  R. 
Wilson, A View on the Dee, 315/. D. Roberts, 
Jerusalem, looking South, 147/. Murillo, Old 
Woman and Boy, La Vieja, 1,890/.; St. 
Anthony of Padua and the Infant Jesus, 1,218. 
F. Clouet, Portrait of Francis I, 1991. J. L. 
David, Portraits of Pope Pius VII. and Cardinal 
Caprera, Legate to France, 5351. F. Albano, 
The Three Marys at the Sepulchre, 147/. Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole, The Virgin and Child, 
840/. Andrea d’Assisi, The Virgin and Child, 
1051. Fra Bartolomeo, The Madonna 
Child, 5351. Marco Basaiti, The Holy Family, 
with St. Catherine, 8711. Giovanni Bellini, 
Portrait of Himself, 430/.; The Madonna and 


ota SNS. Biter and Sh. Peet, SIGs. ; The | Journal will contain the following papers : ‘ On 


Madonna, seated, with the Infant Christ in her 
lap, 1,155/.; Head of a Man, 189]. Bonifacio, 
The Madonna, seated, with the Infant Saviour 
on her lap, 1,018I. 
a Lady, 5351. 
and Child and St. John, 420/.; The Nativity, 


with the Virgin and St. John in adoration, | 
A. Canaletto, A View in Venice, with | 


1,2071. 
the Church of SS. John and Paul and the Col- 
leoni monument, 2,0471.; A View on the Grand 
Canal, with a palace, gondolas, and figures, 


2,2051. Correggio, An Angel’s Head, 162/. Lorenzo | 


, : leelieg : Ps | Wife. 
ee oe eee Shee, Wan Ss, Sohn, | by Mr. J. Bain; ‘On Prehistoric Saws versus 


2,5201. Carlo Crivelli, The Virgin and Child, with 
Saints, 7,350/.; Pietd, half-length figures, 3461. ; 
The Entombment, 110/. Carlo Dolci, Head of 
the Virgin, 3931. Sasso Ferrato, The Virgin and 
Child, 252). F. Francia, The Madonna and 
Child, with St. Joseph, 430/.; The Virgin and 
Child, 5251. Garofalo, A Grecian Sacrifice, 
3991. Giorgione, Souper Venitien, 2201.; The 
Golden Age, 5461. Giotto, The Last Supper, 
2831.; The Decapitation of a Saint, 1311. F. 
Lippi, Portrait of La Simonetta, 1,680/. B. 
Luini, A Lady as Venus, 2361. A. Mantegna, 
Four Subjects from the Life of Christ, 3361. 
Palma Vecchio, The Madonna and Child, seated, 
in a landscape, 462/.; The Holy Family, with 
St. Catherine and Saints, 682/. Baldassare 
Peruzzi, The Adoration of the Shepherds, 2621. 
P. Perugino, The Nativity, 7561.; The Baptism, 


gere, 5351.; Christ and the Woman of Samaria, | 
Raphael, The Crucifixion, 11,1301.; | 


1,0501. 
La Vierge a la Légende, 3,202]. Salvator Rosa, 
The Finding of Moses, 472/. Andrea del Sarto, 
The Holy Family, attended by an angel with a 
book, 525l.; Pieta, the Madonna and two Angels 
mourning over the body of Christ, 945J. 
Tintoretto, Adam and Eve, 640]. Titian, A 
Mother and Child, 2,5201.; Venus Sleeping, 
1151. Perino del Vaga, The Nativity, 493/. 
The most remarkable, probably, of these high 
prices was the tremendous sum paid for one 
of the Hobbemas. The total realized by the 
day’s sale was over 101,000I. 





| arranged with the Clarendon Press for the pub- 


Ff | lication of a report on the recent excavations at 
and | 


| account of the Roman remains of the city 
| generally. 


P. Bordone, Portrait of | 
Sandro Botticelli, The Madonna | 


| and some Additional Early Work recently 





| Fine-Art Society’s room, a few words expres- 
| sive of his sense of the care displayed by the 
| artist in restoring to the Victory the square- 











Messrs. Norton, Son & Lalonde sold lately 
by auction at Weston-super-Mare the collection 
of prints belonging to the late Mrs. Jane Harris, 
which fetched good prices. 








Finte-Art Gossip, 


THE capital group of six portrait heads of 
men and women by Hogarth, which Sir F. 
Burton fortunately obtained for a very mode- 
rate price at the Wedderburn sale the other 
day, as we have before now mentioned, has 
been hung in Room XVII. of the National 
Gallery, and numbered 1371. It is called 
‘Hogarth’s Servants,’ and seems to be the 
picture which was No. 80 at the British Institu- 
tion in 1817, lent by Mr. William Collins, of 
Greenwich, as ‘Studies of his Servants,’ and 
previously sold in Mrs. Hogarth’s sale for 
5l. 15s. 6d. It has not been exhibited since 
1817, nor engraved. G. B. Nichols referred to 
it as ‘The Five Servants of Hogarth.’ 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute will be held at Cambridge from 
August 9th to August 16th, under the pre- 
sidency of Earl Percy. Excursions will be made 
during the week to Bury St. Edmunds, Audley 
End, Saffron Walden, Lynn, Castle Rising, the 
Fen churches, &c. 

Sir J. E. Mitxais has received that distinc- 
tion which is the highest of its class in Ger- 
many, the Ordre pour le Mérite. 

Pror. Petaam and Mr. F. Haverfield have 


Chester, which will be extended to include an 


Tue forthcoming number of the Archeological 


Guildship in Anglo-Saxon Monasteries,’ by the 
Rev. J. Hirst; ‘On Archaic Engravings on 
Rocks near Gebel Silsileh, in Upper Egypt,’ by 
the late Rev. Greville I. Chester; ‘Some 
Account of the Roman Colonnade discovered in 
Bailgate, Lincoln,’ by the Rev. Precentor Ven- 
ables ; ‘Stone Circles of Britain,’ by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis; ‘Ona Pre-Norman Clearstory Window 


discovered in Oxford Cathedral,’ by Mr. J. 
Park Harrison; ‘Sir John Robsart and his 
Daughter Amy, the First Wife of Leicester,’ 


Sickles,’ by Dr. Munro; and ‘Roman Inscrip- 
tions in Britain, 1890-91,’ by Mr. F. Haver- 
field. 

At last there is some indication of public 
authorities discouraging the wanton destruction 
of ancient buildings. In a report of the Im- 
provements Committee which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison brought up to the London County 
Council last Tuesday is the following paragraph 
with reference to the church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, so long in danger of being destroyed : 
‘*Some economists have even advocated the 
removal of this graceful church, but it may be 
taken for granted that such an act of vandalism 





would now be received with public indignation.” | 


AN eminent marine painter, whose technical | 
| skill not less than his practical knowledge of | 


. AsHTTr j or - Noli le : . . . . 
9451.; The Resurrection, 2731.; Noli me Tan- | shipping makes his praise precious, adds to 


the criticism we lately published on Mr. C. 
Wyllie’s ‘Battle of Trafalgar,’ now at the 


ended, topgallant forecastle which all the large 
war-ships of her time possessed, and which was 
very picturesque. She was, our correspondent 
thinks, altered to the present more modern 
build about seventy years ago, and thus became 
an anachronism, such as a scholar like Mr. 
Wyllie could not be expected to tolerate. It 
is a great pity that, as the Victory is kept up 


| one of unusual excellence. 
| was competent in the part of Berthe; the 





for purely sentimental and patriotic reasons, 


and as a monument of Nelson, she should not 
be restored to her original and characteristic 
form, and thus become once more something 
like a veracity. Of course she could not, oy 
correspendent adds (but in this we differ from 
him), have her full-size masts and yards replaced, 

THE restoration of Selby Abbey church 
which has been merciless and comprehensive 
as well as costly, is still so far from being com. 
plete that another 10,0001. is required for the 
‘*rebuilding ” of the central tower and south 
transept. 

THE paintings competing for Mrs. Crawshay’s 
prizes for illustrations of Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats are to be on view at 27, Old Bond Street, 
on Monday and Tuesday next. 

THE annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Athens will be held at 22, 
Albemarle Street, on Thursday next, at 5 P.M, 
when the Marquis of Bute will preside. J] 
who are interested in the subject are invited 
to attend. 

Tue senior of the Berlin school of land. 
scape painters, if not its founder, Karl Eduard 
Biermann, has just died in that city, where he 
was born in 1803. He was for many years pro- 
fessor at the Berlin Academy. 

Tue Archeological Society of Athens has 
entrusted Signor Dragatses with the task of 
excavating at the Pirzus the Roman building 
in which the Medusa-headed mosaic was recently 
found. 

Tue work of the American School at the 
Herzeum of Argos will be continued shortly, and 
extend especially to the terrace on which the 
temple of most ancient date was built, the plan 
of which cannot as yet be made out from such 
of the foundations as have appeared. 

Art Corneto, theancient Tarquinia, a sepulchral 
chamber, its walls painted with obscene figures, 
has been found intact. 








MUSIC 


—~—— 


THE WEEK. 
Covent GARDEN.—‘ Le Prophéte’; ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’; 
‘ Die Walkiire.’ 
Sr. James’s Hatt.— Mlle. Chaminade’s Concert. Sir 
Augustus Harris’s Wagner Concert. 
CrystTaL Patace.—‘ Judas Maccabeus.’ 


Frencu, Italian, and German operas are 
still given nightly in succession at Covent 
Garden, with what may be termed over- 
flow performances at Drury Lane two or 
three times a week, and this extraordinary 
opera season will probably be prolonged 
until the end of July. The first perform- 
ance of which we have now to take note is 
that of ‘Le Prophéte’ on Saturday last 
week. This was chiefly remarkable for the 
magnificent delivery of the music allotted 
to Fidés by Madame Deschamps-Jehin. 
Those who remember Madame Viardot in 
this famous impersonation will probably 
agree that the latest exponent is not her 
equal in dramatic power, but in beauty of 
voice she is immeasurably superior. The 
obvious indisposition of M. Jean de Reszke 
alone prevented the performance from being 
Mlle. Mravina 


three tiresome Anabaptists had first-rate re- 
presentatives in MM. Montariol, E. de Reszke, 
and Castelmary; and M. Plancon was, of 
course, unexceptionable as Oberthal. The 


orchestra under M. Jehin was well-nigh 


faultless. 

‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ was performed on 
Tuesday with what must be termed an 
acceptable cast. Madame Eames as _ the 
Countess, Mlle. Teleki as Susanna, and Mlle. 
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Sigrid Arnoldson as Cherubino, all sang 
yell. M. Maurel took the part of Figaro 
for the first time, we fancy, at Covent 
Garden, and, of course, brought the cha- 
racter into the fullest prominence. M. 
fidouard de Reszke was a little too pon- 
derous as the Count, but he sang the music 
superbly. 

In ‘Die Walkiire,’ which was performed 
on Wednesday evening, admirers of Wag- 
ner recognize the composer’s mastery of 
melodic expression in its highest phase, 
while his opponents are careful to accen- 
tuate the immorality which unquestionably 
defaces this second section of the ‘ Nibe- 
lungen’ tetralogy. Those who adopt the 
osition of the advocate rather than the 
judge with respect to the master endeavour 
to explain away the guilt of the twin 
brother and sister Siegmund and Sieglinde ; 
but the love scene, the significance of 
which is sufficiently indicated by the final 
stage directions, ‘‘He draws her to him 
with fiery force; the curtain falls quickly,” 
must ever create an unpleasant feeling, in 
spite of the enchanting beauty of the music. 
Less subtle than that in ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’ the love duet in ‘ Die Walkiire’ is 
more attractive in melodic flow, and proves 
that Wagner could, when he pleased, pour 
forth lyrical strains as easily as any other 
composer. In Germany the work is the most 
popular of the four sections of ‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,’ and it will be curious to note 
whether continental opinion is endorsed here. 
With regard to Wednesday’s performance 
weare not prepared to accept Sir Augustus 
Harris’s declaration that ‘‘the cast is the 
most powerful ever given,” but the artists 


were certainly more than competent for 


their duties. The only fault that could be 
found with Herr Alvary as Siegmund was 
that he did not infuse much charm into his 
vocalization, the Zvedeslied in the first act 
requiring to be sung, not declaimed. In 
other respects he was wholly satisfactory. 
On the other hand, Fraulein Bettaque sang 
well and acted with judgment as Sieglinde, 
but did not look the part. Herr Reichmann 
remains a most forcible exponent of Wotan, 
and, if anything, over-accentuates the dra- 
matic moments in the rdle. His fine voice 
naturally shows some signs of decay. Frau 
Ende-Andriessen was in all respects admir- 
ableas Briinnhilde, Friiulein Heink displayed 
her fine voice and pure vocal method in the 
onescene in which Fricka appears, and Herr 
Wiegand was, of course, suitable for the 
part of Hunding. Fraulein Traubmann, 
Kollar, Ralph, Froehlich, Heink, Upleger, 
Simon, and Meisslinger were splendid as 
the eight Walkyries; we doubt whether a 
finer body of voices or a more excellent 
ensemble has ever been secured for the exact- 
ing music in the third act. The mise en scéne 
Was not particularly impressive, but it was, 
on the whole, adequate. 

The reputation of the talented young 
French pianist and composer Mlle. Cecile 
Chaminade in this country was chiefly 
gained in private until her appearance at 
St. James’s Hall on Thursday last week, 
when she certainly made a highly favourable 
impression, by reason of her cleverness alike 
i creative and executive art. The enter- 
taimment was termed a pianoforte recital, 
but that was a misnomer, for it consisted in 
arge measure of songs and concerted pieces, 





the whole being from Mlle. Chaminade’s 
own pen. The most important of the in- 
strumental items was a Pianoforte Trio in 
A minor, in which she was assisted by 
MM. Johannes Wolff and MHollmann. 
This is a work of great merit, not only in 
the symmetry and consistency of its con- 
struction, but in the remarkably fresh and 
spirited treatment of the subject matter. 
Each of the three movements is interesting, 
but after a first hearing preference must be 
given to the impassioned finale. Another 
work calling for favourable mention was 
a Concertstiick for piano and orchestra, the 
accompaniments to which were played on 
a second pianoforte by Miss Amina Goodwin. 
The rest of the programme consisted in the 
main of songs and salon pieces, many of 
which were distinguished by musicianly 
feeling and elegance of diction. But Mlle. 
Chaminade may be urged to devote herself 
to a considerable degree to really artistic 
work, for she is certainly the most gifted 
female composer who has recently appeared. 

Sir Augustus Harris’s Wagner Concert 
on Wednesday afternoon must be classed 
among the more important events of the 
week, although, of course, the programme 
was formed of more or less familiar material. 
Several extracts from ‘Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen’ were given by the artists now en- 
gaged in that work at Covent Garden, an 
exception being the wonderfully energetic 
delivery of the Schmiedelieder from ‘ Sieg- 
fried’ by M. Van Dyck. Friiulein Heink 
sang the beautiful little song ‘ Triiume’ and 
Herr Lieban Walter’s song from ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’ with noteworthy purity of vocal 
method, and a very young violinist, Mlle. 
Panteo, played the ‘Albumblatt’ with intelli- 
gence and refinement. The remaining vocal 
selections scarcely need individual mention. 
The German and the ordinary Covent 
Garden orchestras occupied the platform in 
turn, but the only instrumental item was 
the Overture to ‘Tannhiuser,’ which was 
rendered with plenty of vigour if with little 
refinement under the direction of Signor 
Mancinelli. 

When it was announced that Handel’s 
‘Samson’ had been chosen for the inter- 
mediate festival celebration at the Crystal 
Palace this year, we freely expressed an 
opinion that ‘Judas Maccabieus’ would be 
a more suitable work, the interest of the 
earlier oratorio centring in the airs rather 
than the chorus, and this view was amply 
justified by the artistic as well as the sub- 
stantial results last Saturday. It is true, 
as Dr. William Pole, in his masterly preface 
to the analytical programme, asserts, that 
several other oratorios, including ‘ Saul,’ 
‘Deborah,’ ‘Solomon,’ and ‘ Joshua,’ con- 
tain more of what may be termed really 
great writing; but the comparative sim- 
plicity of ‘Judas,’ coupled with its martial 
character, fit that work for reception by the 
general public, whose tastes must, of course, 
be consulted in so large an undertaking as 
that of last Saturday. It had not been per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace since the first 
Handel Festival in 1857, when the score was 
taken in hand by the late Sir Michael Costa, 
and additional accompaniments were provided 
after the manner of the late Neapolitan con- 
ductor. According to the programme Mr. 
Manns adopted this score with modifications, 
reducing the amount of brass and percus- 





sion, and we are not prepared to say that 
either element was in excess on Saturday. 
On the other hand, the accompaniment of the 
recitatives on the organ, though preferable 
to the hideous scrape of a ’cello and bass, 
must be condemned as_ un - Handelian. 
There is ample evidence that in the com- 
poser’s time the organ was employed chiefly, 
if not entirely, in the choruses. The highest 
praise is due to Mr. Manns for the truly 
admirable singing of the choir. Not only 
did he obtain splendid attack and precision 
throughout, but the phrasing and observ- 
ance of nuances were frequently very 
effective. Although the force consisted of 
the London contingent only, the quality 
of tone was singularly bright and 
pure. With regard to the soloists, Madame 
Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Santley, who were for many years 
considered an incomparable oratorio quar- 
tet, were once more heard together. The 
ravages of time are perceptible in two in- 
stances, but the vocal organs of Madame 
Albani and Mr. Lloyd are as yet unimpaired. 
Of course the usual liberties were taken 
with the text for the display of high notes ; 
but it is useless to make further protests 
against this kind of thing, and in all other 
respects the rendering of the airs called for 
nothing but praise. 








Rusical Gossip, 

Concerts have been as numerous as ever 
during the past week, but they will now steadily 
diminish in numbers. Among the performances 
of Thursday last week, with which our record 
must commence, was the pianoforte recital of 
Miss Emma Barnett at St. James’s Hall, the 
programme including a series of nine short 
pieces, entitled ‘Home Scenes,’ by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett. They are mere trifles, but they dis- 
play musicianly feeling, and were well played 
and well received. Miss Barnett was heard to 
advantage in Grieg’s Sonata in E minor, Op. 7, 
and her programme included Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Variations Sérieuses,’ and items by Bach, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Brahms, and Liszt. 


On Friday Sir Charles Halle gave his penulti- 
mate Schubert recital, his programme including 
the so-called ‘Fantasia Sonata’ in G, Op. 78, 
a title for which the composer is not responsible, 
and the first of the three great works written 
in the last year of Schubert’s life, namely, the 
Sonata in c minor known as No. 1 of the post- 
humous set. Miss Fillunger’s selection of Lieder 
was scarcely judicious, sombre tone prevailing 
in the majority of them, but, as usual, they were 
excellently sung. 


On the same afternoon Miss Maude Valerie 
White gave a concert at the Princes’ Hall, the 
programme consisting mainly of her own com- 
positions. Miss White’s songs and pianoforte 
pieces are always written in a musicianly style, 
but they too frequently suggest labour rather 
than spontaneity in expression, and conse- 
quently leave the hearer unmoved. Among 
those who assisted this clever and industrious 
artist were Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Plunket Greene, Master Gerardy, and M. 
Johannes Wolff. 


SeNXor Sarasate’s last concert this season on 
Saturday afternoon clashed with the perform- 
ance of ‘Judas Maccabzeus’ at the Crystal 
Palace, and we can only record that the Spanish 
violinist was joined by Madame Berthe Marx 
in Schumann’s Sonata in p minor, Op. 121, and 
Schubert’s Fantasia in c, Op. 159, and that solos 
were played by both artists, those of Seiior 
Sarasate including a new ‘Sérénade Andalouse’ 
from his own pen. He will return to us in the 
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autumn, when the rush of concerts will be less 
distracting than at present. 

At least a dozen concerts took place on 
Monday, one of the most noteworthy of those 
given in the afternoon being that of Miss Esther 
Palliser at the Princes’ Hall. The young 
American soprano displayed her powerful voice 
in the duet ‘‘ En silence pourquoi souffirir,” from 
Lalo’s opera ‘Le Roi d’Ys,’ in which she was 
joined by Miss Marie Brema, in a new and 
pretty French song ‘Tchadja,’ by Blumenthal, 
and in other selections from French sources. 
The programme was of a mixed order, and does 
not need detailed criticism. 

Tue Richter programme on Monday included 
Dvoradk’s ‘Husitski’’ Overture, repeated by 
desire, and Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, 
for orchestra alone. The choir was heard in 
Brahms’s ‘ Schicksalslied ’ and in portions of the 
Graal scene from ‘ Parsifal.’ The latter should 
not be performed in the concert-room, and on 
this occasion it was more than usually ineffective. 

M. At¥FreD REISENAUER, who first appeared 
in London, if recollection serves, about twelve 
years ago, gave the first of his pianoforte recitals 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. He 
has powerful execution, and his rendering of 
Schumann’s* EtudesSymphoniques,’ Beethoven’s 
Variations in C minor, and various minor items 
was at any rate noteworthy for vigour and ex- 
traordinary contrasts between a faint pianissimo 
and a torrent of sound. M. Reisenauer appears 
more to advantage as a virtuoso than as an 
artist. 

PERFORMANCES of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo,’ with 
orchestra and scenic accessories, were given at 
the Grosvenor Club on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, in aid of the Gordon Boys’ Home. 
Certain liberties taken with the text should not 
be criticized severely under the circumstances, 
and it is pleasant to be able to record that Miss 
Meisslinger as Orpheus, Miss Gherlsen as Eury- 
dice, and Miss Pauline Joran as Eros were all 
fully equal to their respective tasks. The per- 
formances were conducted by Signor Arditi. 

Weare pleased to learn that the concert given 
by Mr. F. H. Cowen at the Vienna Exhibition 
last Sunday was a conspicuous success. The 
principal items in the programme were the 
‘Scandinavian’ Symphony ; the Symphony in 
F, No. 5; and the popular suite ‘The Lan- 
guage of Flowers.’ The gavotte in the last- 
named work wasencored, and the entire perform- 
ance was received with gratifying applause. 

M. bE PacuMann will reappear in London 
next October, when he will give some recitals 
previous to a tour in the provinces. 

Tue death is announced of the Berlin critic 
and author Friedrich Wilhelm Langhaus. 
Commencing his musical career as a violinist and 
composer, Herr Langhaus turned to literature 
in connexion with the art comparatively early 
in life, and earned a widespread reputation, 
among his latest works being a German trans- 
lation of Niecks’s life of Chopin. He was a 
familiar figure at Bayreuth in the early years 
of the festival plays, and his conversational 
remarks were always characterized by sound 
judgment and cool, dispassionate reasoning. 
He had just attained his sixtieth year. 








CONCERTS, &c., NEXT WEEK. 

x. Mr. Otto Pennigerand Pupils’ Violin Recital, 3, Portman Rooms. 
— Miss Meadows’s Concert, 3, Messrs. Collard & Collard’s Rooms. 
‘Die Walkiire,’ 7.30, Drury Lane. 

Covent Garden Opera, 8, * Faust.’ 
Richter Concert, 8 30, St. James’s Hall. 
Mr. John Thomas's Concert, 3, St. James Hall. 
Miss Constance Howard’s Wagner Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Covent Garden Opera. 
Sir Augustus Harris’s Operatic Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Covent Garden Opera, 7.30, ‘ Siegfried.’ 
Mr. L. Amy’s Concert, 8, nces’ Hall 
Tuvrs. Begum Ahmadee's Concert, 3, No. 1, Belgrave Square. 
Mr. Victor Abecesis’s Concert, 8, Princes’ Hall 
Royal College of Music Concert, 8, Alexandra House. 
— Covent Garden Opera. 
Fr, Covent Garden Opera. 
Sar. M. Reisenauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

_ Trinity College Orchestral Concert, 8, Princes’ Hall. 

— Tonic Sol-fa Association Festival, Crystal Palace. 

- Covent Garden Opera. 
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THE WEEK. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE.—‘ Leah the Forsaken,’ ‘‘ Adapted 
for the French stage by M. Albert Darmont.” 


Mosentuat’s clever, but lachrymose and 
wearisome play of ‘Deborah’ has been 
adapted for Madame Bernhardt by M. Dar- 
mont, her associate. To shine in a part in 
which the high reputation of Madame 
Ristori was established is a natural and 
laudable ambition. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the novelty—for such in 
a sense it is—will add to Madame Bern- 
hardt’s reputation. From previous Leahs 
the new Leah differs in being more human 
and more womanly. Its love scenes have 
the caressing warmth to which Madame 
Bernhardt has accustomed us, and the 
delivery of the famous curse is a remark- 
able display of nervous force and intensity. 
It is to be regretted that the first are 
scarcely seen on account of the darkness 
of the stage. A much more plaintive and 
innocent creature is the new Leah than the 
stately and somewhat imperious ‘“ daughter 
of Judah” to which we are accustomed. 
Searcely conceivable is it that a being so 
girlish and so frail should have aroused 
hostility so fierce as is demonstrated. Her 
curse is, of course, impressive, but is less 
rhetorical than before, and something of 
petulance mixes with its indignation. The 
whole is a fine and brilliant performance, 
and in the case of another actress might be 
regarded as accomplishment. It can add 
nothing, however, to the reputation acquired 
this season in Cléopitre, La Tosca, Mar- 
guerite Gautier, and Fédora, and not forfeited 
or even impaired in Pauline Blanchard. 
So long as Madame Bernhardt can repeat 
these familiar and unsurpassable impersona- 
tions the public are not anxious for novelty. 
M. Darmont played Nathan, the apostate, in 
effective if melodramatic fashion, and 
Madame Jane Mea was excellent as Made- 
leine. 








Le Misanthrope: a Comedy. By Moliére. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. 
Gegg Markheim, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) — English students of French are 
enriched by the possession of an edition up to 
date in all respects of Moliére’s masterpiece. 
Moliére in Mr. Markheim’s estimate was a noble 
spirit, a noble genius, and a great character. 
‘* He breathes,” continues his latest editor, ‘‘in 
all his works, and the ‘ Misanthrope’ embodies 
him. I admire him in all his plays: I love him 
in the ‘Misanthrope.’” Close attention has 
been paid during the last twenty years to the 
study of Moliére, and the ‘Misanthrope’ has 
received special notice. Mr. Markheim has 
gone in all cases to headquarters. The publica- 
tion in 1876, from the archives of the Comédie 
Francaise, of the Registre de La Grange ren- 
dered accessible all the facts connected with the 
production of successive plays, and chronicled 
many facts, even to the hour—not very exactly 
kept in most cases—of four o'clock fixed for 
the performances. Other works of importance 
followed, and the successive volumes of the 
Moliériste constitute a mine of information. 
Of these and of the biographies of Grimarest 
and others Mr. Markheim has made full use, 
with the result that an edition of a French 
play the like of which, perhaps, has not before 
been produced in this country is set before the 
English reader. The story of Moliére, the his- 
torical allusions in the play, the facts connected 
with its production, and the verdicts passed upon 





it are given, and the book is as stimulating to 
read as it is useful for purposes of reference, Ap 
accurate text is provided, and the lover of French 
comedy will find the edition convenient ang 
trustworthy in all respects. In connexion with 
this edition Mr. Markheim has _ printed, 4 
the same press, Moliére and the Misanthrope, 
popular and serviceable lecture delivered durin 

the past year at the Taylor Institution, Oxford 

and at the Rochester Girls’ Grammar School, ’ 








Bramatic Gossig. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat and Mr. E. S. Willard 
have returned from America. 

Tur engagement of Madame Bernhardt was 
to have closed yesterday. In consequence of 
its remarkable success it has been extended, 
Over how long it will stretch depends upon the 
chances of a rapidly expiring season. 

ORIGINALLY given at an afternoon representa. 
tion some few weeks ago, ‘The Noble Art,’ a 
farcical comedy by Mr. E. Norwood, has been 
transferred, under the management of the 
author, to the regular bill at Terry’s Theatre, 
Mr. Arthur Williams plays again the principal 
part, and is supported by Miss Leechman, Mr, 
Julian Cross, Mr. Reeves Smith, and the author, 

Mr. Rose’s new adaptation of ‘ L’Aventuriére’ 
was given successfully on Friday in last week at 
the Strand Theatre, with Mr. C. W. Somerset, 
Mr. Elwood, and Miss Ivanova in the principal 
characters. 

‘Husu Money,’ a drama, has been presented 
at Terry’s Theatre, with Mr. Abingdon and Miss 
Edith Gordon in the principal characters. 

Tue production of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s ‘Sa. 
lome,’ which was being rehearsed by Madame 
Bernhardt, has been prohibited by the Censure. 

‘Tue GoxtprisH’ of M. van Nouhuys, with 
Miss Jessie Millward as the heroine, is pro- 
mised at the Opéra Comique on the 8th inst., 
under the direction of the Independent Theatre 
Society. 

Mrs. Lanetry will, it is stated, open the 
Haymarket during an intercalary season witha 
new play by Mr. Haddon Chambers. 

Tue ‘ Pair of Spectacles’ has been revived at 
the Garrick, with Mr. Hare in his original and 
admirably acted réle of the hero, Mr. Charles 
Groves as his brother, Mr. Sydney Brough as 
the injured Dick, and Miss Kate Rorke as Mrs. 
Goldfinch. The piece is played throughout with 
wonderful spirit and ensemble, and constitutes a 
pleasing entertainment. 

Tue Globe reopened on Monday with a play 
by Mr. Eden E. Greville, called ‘Shakespeare,’ 
in which the poet’s life is curiously and amusingly 
misrepresented. It shows Shakspeare aftianced 
to Anne Hathaway, a woman younger than hin- 
self, neglecting her for Elizabeth Throgmorton, 
a maid of honour, and bringing her to a state of 
Ophelia-like madness. Mr. T. B. Thalberg, 
got up in resemblance of Shakspeare, quoted 
passages paraphrasing the known utterances of 
the poet. Miss Norreys played Anne Hathaway. 
Other characters included Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Southampton, Ben 
Jonson, Gabriel Spencer, &c. Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault, Miss Beatrice Selwyn, and Mr. 
Matthew Brodie took part in the representation. 

‘Tue ComMpROMISING CoAT,’ a comedietta by 
Messrs J. T. Grein and C. W. Jarvis, was given 
on the same occasion. 

A NEW nautical drama by Messrs. Sims and 
Buchanan will be the next novelty at the 
Adelphi. 
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STANDARD NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
A SELECTION FROM THE 


SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


A SERIES OF UPWARDS OF 500 VOLUMES. 


Including the COPYRIGHT WORKS of 


HENRY KINGSLEY, Mrs. OLIPHANT, HAWLEY SMART, WHYTE MELVILLE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, CHARLES LEVER 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, E. P. ROE, &c. 


And the most Popular Writings of 
DICKENS, BULWER, MARRYAT, SCOTT, AUSTEN, HUGO, and other favourite Authors. 


Bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each; or in picture boards, Qs, 
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By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


MDLLE, MATHILDE. SILCOTE of SILCOTES, STRETTON. 
HETTY. | LEIGHTON COURT. OLD MARGARET. 
GEOFFREY HAMLYN. AUSTIN ELLIOT. VALENTIN. 
RAVENSHOE. REGINALD HETHEREGE. HORNBY MILLS. 
HILLYARS and BURTONS. | The HARVEYS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


MAY. MADONNA MARY. HOUSE on the MOOR. 
FOR LOVE and LIFE. DAYS of MY LIFE. LILLIESLEAF. 

LAST of the MORTIMERS. HARRY MUIR. LUCY CROFTON. 
SQUIRE ARDEN. HEART and CROSS. AT HIS GATES. 
OMBRA. MAGDALENE HEPBURN. 


The Athenewm on ‘The Days of My Life’ says:—“ The author writes with her usual fine capacity for the picturesque, and her invariable good sense 
good feeling, and good taste. No part of the narrative is uninteresting.” 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


BROKEN BONDS. PLAY or PAY. HARD LINES. 

TWO KISSES. SUNSHINE and SNOW. | SALVAGE. 

FALSE CARDS. BELLES and RINGERS. FROM POST to FINISH. 
COURTSHIP. SOCIAL SINNERS. | TIE and TRICK. 
BOUND TO WIN. The GREAT TONTINE. | A FALSE START. 
CECILE, AT FAULT. | SADDLE and SABRE. 
RACE for a WIFE, | 


| 





_ “There is no brighter or pleasanter writer than Major Hawley Smart, and his books have a verve about them that is infinitely refreshing after much of 
the namby-pamby fiction of the present day. He writes a fluent and easy style, his dialogue is smooth and epigrammatic, and he has an exceedingly keen eye 


for character.”— Court Circular. 
By J. G. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


TILBURY NOGO. CONTRABAND. ROY’S WIFE. 

UNCLE JOHN. | MARKET HARBOROUGH. BLACK but COMELY. 

The WHITE ROSE. | SARCHEDON. RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
CERISE. | SATANELLA. Uniform with above, 
BROOKS of BRIDLEMERE. | KATERFELTO. SONGS and VERSES. 
“BONES and I,” SISTER LOUISE, The TRUE CROSS. 


Oe OF IN.” | ROSINE. 


THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION also comprises 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS, 32 volumes. l CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS, 13 volumes. 
CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 28 volumes. J. FENIMORE COOPER’S NOVELS, 20 volumes. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NOVELS, 10 volumes, | JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS, 5 volumes. 
CHARLES DICKENS'S NOVELS, 11 volumes. | VICTOR HUGO’S NOVELS, 10 volumes. 


Also Novels by LYTTON BULWER, CHARLES DICKENS, E. P. ROE, ANNIE THOMAS, G, 0. CLARKE, 
IVAN TURGENIEFF, MAX ADELER, 





Write for Complete List, which will be sent post free on application to 
WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO. Warwick House, Salisbury-square, London, E.C. 


New York: East 12th-street. Melbourne: St. James’s-street. Sydney: York-street. 
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SAMPSON LOW, 
NEW BOOKS. 


——— 
GEORG EBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 


PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path). By 


GEORG EBERS, Author of ‘An Egyptian Princess,’ | 


&e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The MAGIC INK, and other 


Tales. By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. (First issue in book form.) 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 


EMERSON, Author of ‘ East Coast Yarns,’ ‘ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


The EFFACEMENT of ORIEL 
oy gama By E. M. HEWITT. 8vo. picture 


THREE FEATHERS. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 2s. 6d, 


Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With Three Portraits, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller 
Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, 24s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 copies, demy 4to. boards, 
with extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS NET. (Next 
week.) 

“Mr. Layard’s book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading 
from first to last.”—Saturday Review. 


The STORY of KING EDWARD and 
NEW WINCHELSEA: the Edification of a Medizval 
Town. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of ‘ Side- 
lights on the Stuarts,’ ‘ The Interregnum,’ Illustrated. 
Square 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 
WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND TO COCHIN 
CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Tradeand Interests in Canada, Japan, 
and China by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, C. B. M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

«Picturesque and practical.” —Globe. 


CONVERSATIONS y with CARLYLE. 
By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY M.G., &c. With Two 
Portraits of Mr. oe cor — of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 6 
“Sir C. G. Duffy Sairehanet veteene.* "—Atheneaum. 


THE TOURIST SEASON IN NORWAY. 


The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. 
y E. J. GOODMAN, Author of ‘Too Curious,’ &c. 
w yith 34 Full- -~Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide.”—Daily Telegraph. 


DARK AFRICA and the WAY OUT; 


or, a Scheme for Civilizin ng and Evangelizing the Dark 
Continent. By the Rev.W. HUGHES, F.R.G.8., Congo 
Training Institute, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


LIFE of Sir EVELYN WOOD. By 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, War Correspondent. With 
ee ure Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s, 

A record packed full of adventure ; a story of personal pose tem- 


oak by real gifts of generalship and of of the management of m 
Daily Chro onicle. 


SOME RECORDS of CRIME. Being 
the Diary of a Year, Private and Particular, of an 
Officer of the Thuggee and Dacoitie Police. By General 
CHARLES HERVEY, C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 30s. 
“Full of interest and incident.’ '—Times. 

UNDER THE EXPRESS SANCTION OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUE 
LOW’S HANDBOOK to the 
(Estab- 


CHARITIES of LONDON. Edition for 1892. 
lished 1836.) In paper covers, 1s. ; in red cloth, 1s. 6d. 








JULY Number, now ready at all Booksellers’. 


FASHIONS of TO-DAY. Price Half- 
a-Crown. A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Maga- 
zine for Gentleman. 

“* Fashions of To-Day is a work of art as well as of fashion, the illustra- 
tions, especially those in colours, being symply admirable.” 
———-— Daily Telegraph. 
“An excellent shillingsworth is Scribner.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. July 


Number just ready. An Illustrated Monthly. Price 
One Shilling. 


London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & CoMPANyY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E, 0. 


MARSTON & C0.’S | 





— 


LD HIGH ALTAR, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, Shortly, Fifth Edition, 
HAT MOST I DO TO GET WELL? and How 


nd ee from Ancient Documents and Drawings by Mr. H. W. 4 \ 
| CAN I KEEP SO? 272pp. By ELMA STUART. kK 
SOU THW ELL MINSTER, from the N.W., from a Water-Colour With Portrait in 1890. ce net, post free, 5s. 3d. Wil it be sen 


) . M 
I sy We attributed to ‘Turner, in the Possession of Mr. Ewan Christian once on receipt of remittance. 





SOUTHWELL CATHEDRAL, as now existing. View from the N.E., — 
drawn by Mr. ‘I. MacLaren. Also LARGE GROUND PLAN and other 


— being No. 19 of the CATHEDRAL SERIES now appear- 


Will be ready in a few days, 
| NEW NOVEL by JOHN COLEMAN. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
| WE E YET NO WIFE. By Jonn COLEMay, 


Author of ‘Rival Queens,’ ‘ White Lady of R 
‘ Players and Playwrights I have met,’ &c. osemount 


Henry J. Drane, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C, 


in 
Ni. CESAR DALY, Gold  irrmeae ofthe Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 1892. (Portrait 
For above fine — see the Builder of July 2, 
Office : 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 


‘Curly,’ 





THE TER-CENTENARY CELEBRATION, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 


To be completed in 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF CORNELIUS TACITUS, 


A New Translation of the Text, with Notes. 
By ALBERT W. QUILL, Trinity College, Dublin. 
I. contains Introduction and Books I. and II. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR NORWAY. 


A NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised and almost Rewritten 
By THOS. MICHELL, Esq., C.B. H.B.M. Consul at Christiania, 


ap 
pa 
ma 
Th 
EI 
the 


Vol. Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Cycle Routes and Vocabulary is printed separately at the end. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


An Appendix with 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW PUBLICATION BY MR. GLADSTONE. vr 


SPECIAL ASPECTS of the IRISH QUESTION, 


A Series of Reflections in and since 1886. 
Collected from various Sources and Reprinted. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 














JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. H 
PLAYING CARDS 7 
OF VARIOUS AGES AND COUNTRIES. cellent 
SELECTED FROM THE COLLECTION OF LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. DAUG 
VOL. I. many ee 
ENGLISH and SCOTTISH; DUTCH and FLEMISH. The § 
With 144 Plates, folio, 32. 13s, 6d, net. ite 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. THE 
’ I 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.”S NEW NOVELS )% 
BY JESSIE KRIKORIAN. ianorel 
A DAUGHTER of MYSTERY. By Jessie Krikorian, Author f accor 
of ‘ Spoken in Anger,’ ‘ A Knave and a Fool,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 21s. «Ate 
originality, 
BY FERGUS HUME. The P 
The ISLAND of FANTASY. By Fergus Hume, Author off x: 
‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. their books 
BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘PAUL NUGENT.’ 
NO COMPROMISE. By Helen F. Hetherington and the 
Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON, Authors of ‘ Paul Nugent.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
“The novel is one of conspicuous power. The narrative is rich in incident. The dialogue is always 
clever. Never dull,”— Scotsman, THE wh 
SECOND EDITION OF MR. C, J. WILLS’S NEW NOVEL. SH 
HIS SISTER'S HAND. By C. J. Wills. 3 vols. crown 8v0. 
rice 31s. 6d. 
. “‘ We can only advise novel-readers to take their fill as soon as may be of the feast provided.”—Athenaum. 
BY CLARA LEMORE. . “We 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Clara Lemore, Authot§ +o, 


of ‘A Harvest of Weeds.’ 3 vols, crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. Peron wh 
** Really an admirable novel of its kind...... A thoroughly workmanlike and satisfactory performance.”—Spectator. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. 39, Charing Cross-road, London ; and at all Libraries. 
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~ MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING AND WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


THE NAULAHKA. 


A STORY OF WEST AND EAST. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS. 
“A remarkable book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A French Translation by M. Gerard Harry will 
appear shortly, and a German translation 1s im _pre- 
paration. These will be published by Messrs. Heine- 
mann and Balestier in Paris and Leipzig respectively. 
The NAULAHKA will also be included im their 
ENGLISH LIBRARY, of which series it will form 
the 150th Volume. BY WOLCOTT BALESTIER 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 


With a Memoir by HENRY JAMES. Small crown $8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD MAIDS' CLUB. 


By I. ZANGWILL, Author of ‘The Bachelors’ Club.’ With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Uniform with the above, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN—THROUGH A MAN’S EYEGLASS. 


By MALCOLM ©. SALAMAN. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. Second Edition. 
Daily Chronicle—‘' The very thing for a punt-cushion or a garden-hammock.” 


LOVE-SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1500—1800. 


With Notes by RALPH H. CAINE. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Also 100 Copies printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper, extra binding. 
HEINEMANN’S POPULAR Bs. 6d. THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES—continued. 
NOVELS. A QUESTION of TASTE. By Maarten 
The MASTER of the MAGICIANS MAARTENS, Author of ‘ The Sin of Joost Aveling,’ &c. 


TOW 
worth 
ent at 





MAY, 
nount, 


8, 





By 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. WARD. e 
“In narrative, in description, in character-drawing the book is 
excellent.”—Guardian. 


DAUGHTERS of MEN. By Hannah Lynch, 
Author of ‘The Prince of the Glades,’ &e. 
“Eminently a book to be recommended to all who want a new 
literary sensation.”—Sunday Sun. 
The SCAPEGOAT. A Romance. By Hall 
CAINE. The New (Fifth) Edition. 
“Exeels in dramatic force all the author’s previous efforts. .,.Match- 
less of its kind.”—TZimes. 


_ COME LIVE WITH ME and BE MY LOVE. 


By ROBERI BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ The Coming Terror,’ &c. 
[ Shortly. 


GOSSIP in a LIBRARY. By Edmund Gosse. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, with a Portrait of the Author, 25s. net. 


| “‘A charming book, wherein is scarce a dull page from beginning to 
end.”—National Observer. 


| PRINCE BISMARCK. An Historical Bio- 


graphy. By CHARLES LOWE. In 1 vol. with Portrait. 
(In a few days. 


THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. 


Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 5s. each. 


INCONSEQUENT LIVES: a Village Chro- IDYLLS of WOMANHOOD. Poems. By 


nicle. By J. H. PEARCE, Author of ‘ Esther Pentreath.’ C. AMY DAWSON. Feap. 8yo. (Un the press. 


‘We heartily congratulate Mr. Pearce on having confirmed the pro- 
The CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. The Tourist’s 


nise of ‘Esther Pentreath’ by writing this powerful and pathetic story. 

~ saorelist Mr. Pearce may do for Cornwall what Mr. Thomas Hardy 
8 ”, iter "or 

as done for Dorset.”—Literary World. and Sportsman's Guide to Canada and Newfoundland. With an 

a grits giving Fish and Game Laws, and Official Lists of ‘Trout 

and Salmon Rivers and their Lessees. By CHARLES G. D. 


ACCORDING to ST. JOHN. By Amelie Salmo . D. 
C. ROBERTS. With Maps and many Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cloth 


RIVES, Author of ‘The Quick or the Dead,’ & 
limp, 6s. 


“A beautiful and powerful piece of fiction. It is a work of freshness, 
NOTES for the NILE; together with a 


originality, and rare literary excellence.”—Scottish Leader. 
Metrical Rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and of the 


The PENANCE of PORTIA JAMES. By 
Precepts of Ptah-Hotep (the Oldest Book in the World). By HARD- 


situa ok ei - eee ley of ee Ss eae 
.tisa book which should be much asked for at Mudie’s and Smith’s, TOR "NEB er . 
‘hile, no doubt, not a few will deem it worth a permanent home upon WICh D. RAWNSLEY, M.A. Small 4to. cloth extra, 5s. 

‘ “Instruction and entertainment pleasantly conveyed.”—Times. 


their bookshelf.” —Court Journal. 


LS. 
thor 


LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. per Volume. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND (Hans Breitmann). 


FLORENTINE NIGHTS: 
THE MEMOIRS OF HER VON SCHNABLEWOPSKI, THE BOOK OF SONGS. 
“THE RABBI OF BACHARACH, AND [In the press. 
SHAKSPEARL’S MAIDENS AND WOMEN. | 
| 
| 


the 


» always 
8v0. 


henawil. 


thor 


r. 


VOLS, II. AND III. 


VOLS. V. AND VI. 
PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
1823-28, | GERMAN Y, 
*,* A Limited Edition on Large Paper, for which Subscribers’ Names will be taken, is in preparation. 


“We can recommend no better medium for making acquaintance at first hand with the ‘ German Aristophanes.’ ” 
xs a Times. 
Of Heine as a poet or prose writer it would be difficult to speak too highly. We entertain little doubt that for one 
tetson who can read Goethe with pleasure a hundred would enjoy Heine with rapture ; he is so human.”’—Standard, 


Prospectus on application, 


London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


(Shortly. 









CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_—o—— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


oU ¥, 
ELEGY. By A. C. Swinburne. 
NONCONFORMISTS and HOME RULE. 
Bompas, Q.C. 
SOME RECENT NOVELS. By Francis Adams. 
The RELIGIOUS WAR in UGANDA. By G. S. Mackenzie. 
ee PAN-ANGLICAN FESTIVAL. By R. P. 
owe. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. By Edward Delille. 
The SERVANT QUESTION. By Lady Jeune. 
LORD TOLLEMACHE and his ANECDOTES. 
Hon. Lionel Tollemache. 
THREE ESSAYETTES. By Coventry Patmore. 
MENTAL IMAGERY. By Alfred Binet. 
EARLY PARLIAMENTARY DAYS. By H. W. Lucy. 


The TRUTH ABOUT the SALVATION ARMY. By 
Arnold White. 


The STRENGTH and PROSPECTS of UNIONISM in 
IRELAND. By an Irishman. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 
Notes and Recollections. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 

The Times says :—‘‘ Extremely interesting...... The volumes 
abound in secret history and piquant anecdote, in graphic 
sketches of the principal celebrities...... There is hardly a 
man or woman whose name was famous in France during 
the generation which preceded the Commune whom ‘the 
Englishman in Paris’ does not seem to have known more or 
less intimately, and about whom he has something worth 
hearing to say, or some mot worth remembering to repeat. 
sone The book is very entertaining and not without much 
solid value.” 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ Here is a delightful book about 
the Paris of the immediate past ; one of the liveliest it has 
ever been our good fortune to read...... It is all well-informed 
gossip about famous men, women, and events from cover to 
cover. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘Two volumes of extra- 
ordinary interest...... Remarkable reminiscences...... In their 
present form they constitute a unique repository of authen- 
tic anecdotes, entertaining apergus of character, and curious 
disclosures.” 


By H. M. 


By the 


DR. WILHELM JUNKER. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA during the 


YEARS 1882-1886. By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. 
Translated from the German by A. H KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Third and Concluding Volume. Demy 8vo. 
21s. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HENRY HARFORD. 
FAN: the Story of a Young Girl’s 


Life. By HENRY HARFORD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Ready. 





SECOND EDITION. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN § HALL beg to announce 
A NEW ISSUE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 


Printed from the Edition that was carefully corrected by the 
Author in 1867 and 1868, to be called 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


The Edition will contain the whole of the Original Illus- 
trations, and will be complete in about 18 crown 8va. 
volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY:— 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illus- 


trations by Seymour and Phiz. 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of 


’Eighty. With 76 Illustrations by George Cattermole 
and H. K. Browne. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank. 
TO BE FOLLOWED NEXT MONTH BY :— 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustra- 
tions by Phiz. 
The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 


Illustrations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illus- 


trations by Phiz. 


[Nezt week. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 
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“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Revien, 


‘* When found, make a note of.””.—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 





Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of ali 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLKE- 


LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EcCLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MIs- 


CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. 





Published by JoHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 





T.O ENGLISH READERS ABROAD. 


” 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, Eng- 
lish, American, Colonial, and Continental Publishers, Booksellers, and 
Export Agents having unrivalled facilities for the execution by post of 
Prepaid Orders for Magazines and Periodicals, both English and Foreign, 
will, on receipt of List of Publications required, quote Terms on which 
they can be regularly ay ig by post immediately on publication. 
They are now publishing Mr. William Black’s Popular Novels in an 
entirely New, Revised, and Cheap (Half-Crown) Edition. Publishers of 
the Nineteenth Century, 2s 6d. monthly ; Scribner's Magazine, 1s. monthly ; 
the Publishers’ Circular, 1kd. weekly; the Fishing Gazette, for Anglers, 
2d. weekly ; Fashions of To-day, with superb Coloured Plates, 2s. 6d 
monthly, &c. Full Lists of their own Publications sent post free, and 
prompt information given respecting Subscription Kates for Magazines 
and Periodicals generally. 











Brack woon's M 


No. 921. JUNE, 1892. 2s 
Contents. 

The PROSPECTIVE DECLINE of LANCASHIRE. 
The JACOBITE LORD AILESBURY. By Andrew Lang. 
OLD ELECTIONS. By Lord Brabourne. 
The TREATMENT of CRIMINAJS in MODERN GREECE. 
DIANA: The History of a Great Mistake. 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA as a COLONY. By H. 0. Forbes. 
A JUNE MIDNIGHT by LOCH BRORA. By Hugh Miller. 
The GREAT WATER-CRESS TRAGEDY. 
CROWN PRIN‘ 5 PHANIE'’S ‘LACROMA.” By £. Gerard. 
SIDE-LIGHTS on UGANDA. By the Rey. Horace Waller. 
The CASE for the GOVERNMENT. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


AGAZINE. 
. 6d. 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JULY. 
zn PROTEST of IRISH PROTESTANTISM. By Professor A. V. 
dicey 


ULSTERIA and HOME RULE. By an Irish Presbyterian Minister. 
The RUSSIAN CRISIS. By a Former Siberian Exile. 
SACERDOTALISM. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

GENERAL BOOTHS SOCIAL WORK. By Francis Peek. 

ARE “it 7 ype SO BAD? By the Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, 





By Professor Marcus Hartog. 

By Eleanor C. Price. | 
By James Bryce, M.P. 
Letters | 


PROBLEMS of REPRODUCTION. 
The POPULAR SONGS of FRANCE. 
The MIGRATIONS of the RACES of MEN. 
The BISHOP of COLCHESTER and the OLD TESTAMENT. 
from Canon Cheyne and Archdeacon Wilson. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
NATIONAL 


THE REVIEW. 
Contents.—JULY.—2s. 6d. 


The APPEAL to the COUNTRY. 
SUGGESTED by COBBETT’S GHOST. By Frederick Greenwood. 
A CRITICAL TABOO. By Andrew Lang. 
HISTORICAL RIMINI. By the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
AUTHORS, INDIVIDUAL and CORPORATE :— 
I. A REPLY. By Walter Besant. 
II. A REJOINDER. By a London Editor. 
— LABOUR TRAFFIC. By Sir Richard Temple, G.C.S.1. 





NEWSPAPER COPYRIGHT. By Sidney J. Low. 
“COMMON SENSE AL LAST.” By Colonel Howard-Vincent, C.B. M_P. 
The CANDIDATE for WEST DRUM. By W. Earl Hodgson. 
AMONG the BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. Ltd. 13, Waterloo-place. 





Price One Shilling, JULY, 1892. 


T H E N E W R E V 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE.—No. 38 
The ULSTER PROTESTANTS and HOME RULE. 
I. By Dr. BALL. 
Il. By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 
The FIRST STEP. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
EMERALD UTHWART. By Walter Pater. (Conclusion.) 
STUDY in CHARACTER: LORD SALISBURY. 
A CONTRIBUTION to the ALCOHOL QUESTION. 
Roose. 
The MARRIAGE MARKET, FRENCH and ENGLISH. By Marie 
Anne de Bovet. 
rip oe aes in UGANDA. By the Rey. William Joseph Smith, M.A. 


Ik W. 


By Dr. Robson 





CULTURE: its MEANING and its USES. By John Addington Symonds. 
LITERATURE and the DRAMA. By H. D. Traill and A, B, Walkley. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. ; and New York : 15, East 16th-street. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


Lore MAn’s MAGAZINg 
JULY. 


By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps. 19-21, 
By Austin Dobson. 


MRS. JULIET. 
HANWAY’'S TRAVELS. 
TWO LEPERS. 
BILL’S DONKEY. 
HAZE. By Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E. 
CRICKET and CRITICS. By Horace Hutchinson. 
IN PRAISE of OLD HOUSES. By Vernon Lee. 
HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 8, 9. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


\ HAT is the TRUTH? These Theologica] 
Studies, strictly Scriptural, should be read by all Christians ly 
and Clerical. i by post 1 Aa) 


| By Murray Eyre. 





Price 2s. 9d. 








Now ready, price Fourpence, 


LESSONS in ASTRONOMY 
AS j 


Published by Lewis Hepworth & Co. Tunbridge Wells, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


B RIEF 
$$, 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 94, 
ATALOGUE of the MANKS CROSSES, wit, 


the Runic Incriptions, and various Readings and Rendering 


Compared. 
by P. M. C. KERMODE, F.S.A. Scot. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the addition of the Lay 
and Organic Inscriptions, and some Illustrations. 


Isle of Man: C. B. Heyes, Ramsey. 
London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 


DOWNEY 








WwakzpD & 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. 
AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 2 vols. 2ls. 
“Two delightful volumes.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A most enjoyable and companionable book.”—Truth. 


By Jony 





BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY: Six Interesting Women, 
By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.” 
Daily Chronicle 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF POEMS. 


IN a MUSIC HALL, and other Poems. By Jony 
DAVIDSON, Author of ‘ Scaramouch in Naxos,’ ‘ Perfervid.’ 5s, 
“Turning to the miscellaneous poems, the reader is arrested almox 
at the threshold by the remarkably fine ballad ‘Alice.’ The situation 
describes is one of singular delicacy in itself, and in its treatment her 
is, so far as I can recollect, absolutely new to fiction or to poetry. The 
melody is perfect; the phrasing a wonderful instance of the elusive 
fluidity of language.”—Academy. 

FATE in ARCADIA, and other Poems. By E.J. 
ELLIS. With 24 Illastrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. Large Paper 
with 10 additional Illustrations, 21s. 

“A work likely to attract much attention.”—Speaker. 





’TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW. 
MALORTIE. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. New Edition. 
“We may safely say that pone who care for curious characters 
military adventures, and the byways of history and politics, will fai 
few dull pages in this book."—Spectator. 


By BARON DE 











ANEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. W. E. NORRIS'S NOVEL 
MISS WENTWORTH'’S IDEA, in 1 vol., at 3s, 6i. 


is now ready. 


NEW EDITIONS, IN PICTORIAL COVERS, AT 2s. EACH. 
LOVE'S LEGACY. By Ricwarp AsHE Kis 
(“BASIL”). 
EIGHT BELLS. By Hume Nisset, Author oj 
‘Bail Up.’ 


QUITA. By Crecth Dunstan, Author of ‘Tl 
County.’ 
London: Ward & Downey, York-street, Covent-garden. 





ano TF 


Now ready, price 6s, 


THE GENERAL 


TO THE SEVENTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I, to XII. 1886 to 1891, 





Published by Joun C, FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 








IC E. 









INDEX 











(Two Vols. in each Year.) 
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a 
Ready July 2, small Limited Edition, price 37. net, 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 


TO THE POEMS OF 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


49 Photographs from Original Drawings by English Artists, neatly mounted (10 in. by 7 in.) 
and enclosed in a Cloth Portfolio. 


London: GAY & BirRD, 27, King William-street, West Strand. 





Just published, 8vo. pp. 672, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1891. 


“The first portion of this volume (pp. 1-247) is devoted to a Resumé of the Political History of England during the year 
1991. The events of Parliamentary Life are noted, and the principal speeches summarized. Foreign and Colonial History 
are dealt with in pp. 248-436. In the Second Part a Chronological Summary is given of the Principal Events of the Year, 
both Foreign and Domestic; this is followed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obituary of Eminent 
Persons. A full Index is added, which is an important feature of the book, and adds .ery materially to its value as a 
work of reference. 

*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1890 can still be had, price 18s. each. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 


VICTORIA REGINA et IMPERATRIX: a 


Jubilee-Song from Ireland, 1887. Feap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 





New Editions, uniformly bound, feap. 8vo. cloth. 
POEMS: LYRICAL and DRAMATIC, Third 


Edition. 6s. 
UGONE: a TRAGEDY. A New Edition. 6s, | MEPHISTOPHELES in BROADCLOTH. A 
Satire (1888), 4s. 


KING SAUL, (The Tragedy of Israel, Part I.) vg 
A New Edition. 5s. : | BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel. | The LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND J. 
Pert II.) A New Edition. 6s. | ARMSTRONG. With Portrait and Vignette. Feap. 
KING SOLOMON. (The Tragedy of Israel. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Part III.) A New Edition. 6s. 
A GARLAND from GREECE. A New and | emapeguaiipsalncnmembagsivaneaien 
Cheaper Edition. With Vignette. 7s. 6d. | The POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. 


STORIES of WICKLOW. A New and ARMSTRONG. New Edition. With Portrait and 


Cheaper Edition. With Vignette. 7s. 6d. Vignette. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


| 
ONE in the INFINITE. A Poem in Three | ESSAYS and SKETCHES of EDMUND J. 


7s. 6d. j ARMSTRONG. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


THE 
LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BOOK-WORK. 


Extract from the Printers’ Register, December 7, 1891. 


Parts. 





“ The result of the contest between four American composing machines, the Linotype, the Rogers’, 
the MacMillan, and the St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced, The Linotype showed the best results, composing on the 
first day of eight hours 47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the second day. The matter chosen con- 
sisted partly of sporting, market reports, and cable news, which had to be read and corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American ems, equal to 98,000 English ens, were 
set in eight hours—giving 


AN AVERAGE OF 12,250 ENS AN HOUR, CORRECTED MATTER. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be made on the Linotype Machine 


in about a quarter of the time occupied by hand-setting. To demonstrate this experiments were 
conducted by the well-known publisher Mr, H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of matter from the daily press 
a large variety of errors were purposely introduced both in Linotypes and ordinary type. The 
ne matter was corrected in twenty-seven minutes, while the type matter occupied an hour 
and a half, 


The ECONOMIC PRINTING and PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 


30, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., having acquired the monopoly of Linotype Machines in 
London (excepting Newspaper Offices), are in a position to quote decidedly advantageous Prices to 
Authors for the Composition of Books by Linotype, and also undertake the Printing, being well 
equipped with Printing Machinery by the best makers, 





THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
M® HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2vyols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2vols. 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 2ls. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. II. 18s. 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. I. 15s. 
(Just published. ) 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ANDBOOKS for WRITERS and READERS, 

3s. each. 

1. BLUNDERS CORRECTED, 33,000 SYNONYMS, 
and SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT. 

2. REFERENCE BOOK of QUOTATIONS, ENG- 
LISH, FRENCH, LATIN. 

3. LAMB’S TALES from SHAKSPEARE, RAS- 
SELAS, and EXILES of SIBERIA. 

4, REASONS WHY WE BELIEVE the BIBLE, 
STORY of NEW TESTAMENT and BIBLE TRUTHS, witb 
Shakspearean Parallels. 

5. CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, PLUTARCH, and 
MYTHOLOGY. 


*,* The above are comprised in the “ Familiar Quotations” Series, 
each Book separately at ls. 21 Volumes of the Series are ready. 


London: Whittaker & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


and its risks should be covered by an insurance against 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


with the oldest and largest Company, 
r 








HE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For Prospectuses apply to Agents, Railway Stations, and 


64, Cornhill, London. = Wwe } Secretaries. 





NO®WwicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1797. 
HEAD nr yo riba et eet ige Bepri ie EC 
y y ATETICRS 50, Fleet-street, E.C.; 18, Royal Exc .C. 
LONDON OFFICES { ‘and 195, Piceadiily, W. y Be, 
Amount Insured £290,000,000 
Claims Paid £9,000,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District—Applications to be made to 


either of the above London Oftices. 
Norwich, June 24th, 1892. Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND _ LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—JOHN J. HAMILTON, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. Rt. Hon.G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John B. Martin. Esq. 
Granville F. R. Farquhar, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
John Hunter, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. Kelton. 
Sub-Manager Home Fire Department—R. G. Cochrane. 
Share Capital at present paid up and invested E 
Total Funds upwards of 
Total Annual 
N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at MIDSUMMER should be re- 
aoe at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th day 
of JULY. 





THE 
and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds 
Head Offices : 
DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
FIRE— 
LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
Or ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies effected in 1892 at ANNUAL PRE- 
MIUMS will share in the Profits of their Class for 
TWO FULL YEARS 
for the term ending 1893. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 


Please apply for Prospectus. 


LIVERPOOL 


£8,149,829 


London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
ya H £E “H A) iy oe (Improved) 
TYPE-WRITER. 


The Times refers to this Machine as follows: —‘‘A new 'TYPE- 
WRITER, both cheap and portable....A beautiful little machine.... 
Fitted with capital and small letters, stops, numerals, &c....The 
manner in which the Machine is finished seems to leave nothing to be 
desired.” 

«The writing is far and away the most perfect we have seen.” 

City Press. 

Guaranteed to do better work, and in greater variety, than any other 
Type-writer in the world. 

Write for particulars to 

74, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
eh of the STOMACH, Seer, 


HEADACHE, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Chil nfants. 


dren, and I 5 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6g,, of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


The latest additions to the Series have been 
MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Carey. IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By Mary Liysxrm. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarren Maarrens, The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. By Mary Liysxr. 
The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. By Maarren Maarrens, ALDYTH. By Jxssre Formeretitr, 
The DEWY MORN. By Ricuarp Jerrenies, 


By Rosa N. Carey. By W. E. Nori:. -—— - | | By Rhoda Broughton. 
Nellie’s Memories. Thirlby Ha | Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. A Bachelo: ‘Jlunder. Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Heriot’s Choice. Major and . :inor. | Joan. | Nancy. 
Mary St. John. Miss Shaft... | Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Not Like Other Girls. The Rogue. | Red as a Rose is She. 
Only the Governess. | Second Thoughts. 
Queenie’s Whim. By sn “ a Belinda. | Alas! 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. a. pate F fo | ** Doctor Cupid.” 

Uncle Max. Look Before You Leap. | By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Wee Wifie. . The Executor. | Ought We to Visit Her? | 
Wooed and Married. | Which Shall It Be? | Leah: a Woman of Fashion, 
For Lilias. sticons. | By Hawley Smart. | A Girton Girl. 


By Marie Corelli. Breezie Langton. By Mrs. Notley. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. By Mrs. Riddell. | Olive Varcoe. 


| 


Thelma. Saneus Gatth of Fen Court : . 
| eorge mew or ren Vourt. | By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Ardath. Berna Boyle. | Lady Grizel. 




















Vendetta! | 
Wormwood. By Mrs. Parr. 'By Frances M. Peard. 


Adam and Eve. Near Meiohb 
By Maarten Maartens. , | Dorothy Fox. | eee 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. By E. Werner. By Baroness Tautpheus. 


An Old Maid’s Love. I ee aera The Initials. | Quits ! 


| 
By Anthony Trollope. | No Surrender. _ | By Florence Montgomery. 
The Three Clerks. | Success: and How he Won it. | Misunderstood. 
Under a Charm. | Thrown Together. 


By Jane Austen. ; | 
(The only complete Editions of Miss Austen’s By Jessie Fothergill. | Seaforth. 


Works are Messrs. Bentleys’. ) The “ First Violin.” | By J. Sheviden le Fanu. 


Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 2 og | Kith and Kin. | Uncle Silas. 
Mansfield Park. ee | Kith and Kin. In a Glass Darkly. 


Northanger Abbey, and Per- ian | The House by the Churchyard. 


suasion. = By Helen Mathers. By Hector Malot. 
Pride and Prejudice. Comin’ thro’ the Rye. No Relations. — qvitn mtusteations) 
Sense and Sensibility. By Richard Jefferies. - 7 
By Mary Linskill. ke Dey ee. | By pee Peed a 
Between the Heather and the By Marcus Clarke. | Too Strange Not to be True. 


Northern Sea. 
din ater tho Till. The Term of his Natural Life. |  sniadhaiiad. 


In Exchange for a Soul. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. | The Last of the Cavaliers. 
Cleveden. es A Sister’s Story. | Sir Charles Danvers. 


The forthcoming additions to the Series will be 
FOR LILIAS. By Rosa N. Carey. | CLEVEDEN, By Mary Linsxr1t, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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